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Confe66ion6 of a Book Aoent 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

When a book has been written in the autobio- 
graphical form, it is hard to convince its readers or 
its reviewers, that it is not the life story of its au- 
thor, as may be seen by reading this review on 
my last book. 

" Whoever likes an Irish story that is full of the 
sentiment of Irish mirth and Irish pathos, will en- 
joy The Dawn,' by J. H. Mortimer. 

"It is written in autobiographical form and sev- 
eral of the incidents seem to have been taken from 
the pages of the life of its author. 

"The pictures of the society of the little Irish 
town, the celebrated Belleek, the character sketch- 
ing of some of the quaint and lovable people, and 
the wealth of incident clustering around old asso- 
ciations contribute to make a very life-like setting 
for a very pretty story. 

"The book is evidently one of those labors of 
love that a writer undertakes because his heart is in 
the telling of the tale; there is a reality about the 
scenes, a tender touch in the depiction of the char- 
acters that is delightful. 

"The scene shifts from Ireland to England, and 
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from there to South-Africa where it is concerned 
with the Boer War, in which the hero of the story 
participates. 

"The battles are splendidly described, with the 
dash and vim of a war correspondent.'* — Chicago 
Evening Journal. 

In writing such a book, of course, it is hard for 
an author to keep his own personality out of it, 
particularly so, when the scene is laid around his 
boyhood home and the haunts of his childhood. 

He will naturally select characters and scenes 
the portrayal of which will revive old memories 
of half forgotten incidents which are more than 
likely to call forth the smile of tenderness and the 
tear of regret. 

I found it so while writing the book : it brought 
back places and faces that time had somewhat 
blurred, and caused them to take on the old look 
and the old smile to such an extent that I believe 
I could go back there now and in the densest dark- 
ness find every rock that I toddled or climbed over, 
every bush on which a blossom grew: I remember 
every flower and the scent of it, every bird and the 
tune of its song, every smile and the lips that cre- 
ated it, every dimple and the music of the laugh 
that produced it : the tears and the cause of them, 
the wrinkles and the sorrows that dug them, the 
joys, and my joy at seeing them. 

I have been asked by many people if the por- 
trayal of the morality of the people of Ireland had 
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not been overdrawn, and this has invariably been 
my answer: 

"In Ireland purity of thought and purity of 
action is universal. It is not altogether confined 
to one church, one creed, or one sex. It is a na- 
tional inheritance. It is crooned into the cradles 
of the babies, and mingles with the tears falling 
into the graves of their fathers; the flowers ex- 
hale it with their fragrance, the birds sing it, the 
bees hum it, and the winds whistle it, the lightning 
flashes it, the thunder roars it, the zephyr-stirred 
foliage whispers it, the rivers ripple it, the maidens 
blush it, and the men honor it.'* 

Consequently the hinges on the doors of the di- 
vorce courts are rusty from disuse, cobwebs radiate 
from the door-knob, and the spider nests securely 
and undisturbed in the keyhole. 

I mention the other book because Captain Du- 
rand and Julia Darcy are the hero and heroine of 
both, as she is his wife in this one. 

The other book showed how the absurd customs 
of Europe drive a very desirable class of immi- 
grants to this country and the incidents that lead 
them unerringly to American citizenship, while 
this one shows how they become assimilated. In 
this book Captain Durand will tell of his exper- 
iences in the book business, in his own way, I 
merely being the editor, but I can promise in ad- 
vance that they will be as interesting as were those 
in which he figured throughout the other story, as 
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a boy, a man, and a soldier, in peace, in love, and 
in war, provided only, that I am possessed of the 
ability to write them as well as he can tell them. 

It will be found that marriage has changed Julia 
Darcy but little, she will be the same loving, cling- 
ing, sweet, unselfish Julia as of old. Alice Devere 
served her purpose in the other book as a type of 
Irish country girl, but, while trying to paint the 
character as true to life as my limited ability would 
permit, a sweet-faced little girl that I knew when a 
boy, stole into the book by degrees, as she stole into 
my heart at school, and, as a consequence, I must 
have overdone myself, as I received about fifty let- 
ters from different parts of Ireland telling me who 
she was and what became of her. One of them hit 
the mark, and I learned with deep regret that Alice 
Devere was dead, "Died of a broken heart," it 
said, and the information did not lighten mine. 

Yet I am more than pleased with myself for the 
portrayal of gentle, winsome Alice Devere, whose 
spirit may have been at my elbow, whose eyes may 
have turned in pity on mine, as they blurred and 
blinked while I sat there writing of her youth and 
innocence in the middle of the sad and silent night. 

If her gentle spirit could have understood my 
thoughts, it learned that although time had blurred 
her picture and made it but a memory of child- 
hood, the picture I was painting brought back the 
other, and, if I must say it, a tear, not of regret, 
but of pity, for the heart that she once controlled 
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belongs to another who deserves it more. 

If the redeemed souls in heaven can still appre- 
ciate the things of earth, hers must have sobbed in 
silent thanks because I selected her to represent 
cver3rthing that is pure and sweet in girlhood, so, 
let us say, "May her soul rest in peace." 

When on my last trip to South Bend, Indiana, I 
met Captain Durand at a hotel. I found him read- 
ing a book called "The Confessions of a Publisher*' 
and when I asked him what he thought of it, he 
said: 

"My dear Mortimer, I don't know what to think 
of it as a literary production, but I would tell you 
what I think of the author if he had written over 
his own signature, I have but one opinion of an 
anon3rmous work; however, I might say that it 
may represent himself and his methods if he is a 
publisher, but it does not represent the methods of 
all the publishers. 

"It does not portray the decent publisher, and it 
does not fully represent the grafting publisher, or 
the blackmailing publisher ; in fact it reminds me of 
the flippant confessions of a recent 'convert' to the 
'Salvation Army' — ^there is a fluent gfush of small 
sins, but little about those that conflict with the 
statute law; the 'big ones' being either forgotten 
entirely, or drowned in the great volume of in- 
finitessimals. 

"He might have confessed, if he would, that 
there are publishers who would steal a copyright 
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with fewer qualms of conscience than a burglar 
would experience while stealing the wedding ring 
belonging to the dead wife of his neighbor; that 
some publishers are as cold-blooded as a 'Spanish 
mackerel;* that some of them are grand dukes 
among grafters; that some of them are distribut- 
ing a class of literature which contains more dan- 
gerous germs than could be conveyed by a bubonic 
rat in Bombay; that some of them are not above 
employing the dimples and the wrinkles of unscru- 
pulous women to lure the susceptible and the 
charitably inclined into their nets, knowing that a 
man without a conscience is an angel in compari- 
son, and that the dimpled grafter is irresistible, be- 
cause when the smirk produced dimple fails, the 
judicious tear produced at the psychological mo- 
ment has been known to devastate half a continent. 

"They know, too, that the wrinkle when accom- 
panied by a tale of woe is a sure bread winner, and 
bread is always bread to them, no matter what 
oven it is baked in. 

"A publisher belonging to the latter class usu- 
ally masquerades as a *club,* or a 'society.* 

"While acting as a 'society' he can put a class of 
goods on the market that would cut him out of 
society if he posed as an individual and used his 
own name. 

"On the other hand, he might tell of publishers 
whose names are guarantees to the mothers of the 
land that they need no blue pencil, but, during the 
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last ten or fifteen years some of the mothers have 
been buying stuff that dark blue goggles might im- 
prove, so whereas the use? 

"The publisher of the vicious class of stuff usu- 
ally caters to a class of people who have acquired 
vast wealth by accident or 'griaft/ and have ad- 
vanced from the alley to the boulevard at a bound, 
bringing the tastes, instincts, and manners of the 
alley with them. 

"Modem society is built very much like a pie, 
the bottom being burned, heavy and dense, the top 
being highly decorated dough — ^good to look at 
but indigestible, while the middle contains all that 
is good, and sweet, and wholesome, each section 
having a publisher to suit its taste, and the publish- 
ers are like the rest of society. 

"In committing my experiences and observations 
to paper, I want you to use the plain language of 
the plain people, just as they use it, because I am a 
little superstitious; you know that the classical 
writers are all dead, to a man, and we are enjo)ring 
life too much to long for a place among them. 

"The critics may roast the book because it may 
not be classical enough to suit them, but bless your 
heart, they get their books free, and they would 
not be critics if they did not examine the teeth of 
a gift horse, but with all that, they are usually 
good fellows, and I have known them to overlook 
a bad case of spavin betimes. 

"What I mean by plain language is this : Don't 
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say 'tipping the light fantastic toe,' if you are 
called on to describe a dance between a man weigh- 
ing 320 pounds and wearing a number 12 shoe, 
and a maiden who blushingly acknowledges 240, 
and turns in her toes. I acknowledge the fact that 
it would be good literature, but good literature 
rarely sells during the life of the author, and as' 
there is far more satisfaction in having a bunch of 
'greenbacks' in one's pocket, than a wreath of lau- 
rel cut in on one's tombstone, just use the word 
'prance' in all such cases, and take our chancej 
with the critics." 

"Now, let me advise, Durand," I said, "Just 
give me plain facts, and I will write the thing as 
plainly as you want it, but as I am more liable 
to err in the direction of too much plainness, you 
had better let me use my own judgment. I have 
always admired the plain and quaint language of 
'Lorna Doone,' but I confess that I never could rea- 
son and read 'Kants Critique of Pure Reason,' at 
the same time, my humble opinion being that no 
man has ever lived or died, who could carry a par- 
agraph of his jawbreakers and think simultane- 
ously. 

"If you believe, however, that the author of 
'The Confessions of a Publisher,' did not make a 
full and open confession, let us call this book 'The 
Confessions of a Book-Agent,' make an honest 
confession and ask the public for absolution." So 
the name and scope of the book being settled, we 
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retired to his room, where he lit his cigar and dic- 
tated the first chapter, after making the declaration 
that if the public sees its way clear to appreciate 
this book, and proves it by buying a quarter of a 
million or so, we would co-laborate in getting up 
a historical romance that would be a smile and tear 
producer, at a future time. As the hero of this 
book is married, and seems to enjoy the society of 
his wife more than any other woman, I could not 
see my way clear to get him mixed up in a love 
story, so this is not a novel, as we understand the 
term; in fact each chapter is a story in itself and 
had to depend on circumstances for the characters. 

THE AUTHOR. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MAYOR. 

It was in the late "Fall:" the sleet was swirling 
around the window; the wind was shrieking 
through the furled sails and rigging of the storm- 
bound shipping in the harbor with a noise that was 
deafening. The black smoke from the huge stacks 
across the street was drifting near the earth where 
it went twisting with the wind in its rapid and fit- 
ful changes; the tugs went snorting by with rail 
awash, while that mixture of hail, rain, snow and 
smoke made a thick pall through which I could 
scarcely see the freight cars which were standing 
on the track that occupied half the street in front 
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of the laboratory windows of the great soap fac- 
tory in which I had been employed for some 
months as assistant chemist 

It was dwing the noon hour ; the smells — ^simple 
and conq>ound — of tallow, oily machinery, sweat- 
ing men, resin, lye, soap grease, old bones, oil of 
all descriptions, soap in all stages of manufacture, 
from that boiling in the huge vats, to the dainty 
perfumed cakes, stale perfumes, and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the odor of the Chicago River, 
with its well churned oozings from the "Stock- 
yards,'' and all the intermediate sources of slime, 
grime, sewerage, and filth, came floating in, and 
from their influences my head ached dreadfully. 

I thought of Charles Readers description of the 
premonitory symptoms of insanity as experienced 
by ''Alfred Hardie" in ''Very Hard Cash,'' and I 
determined to sever my connection with the place 
at once. 

Mine had been an out door life; six years on 
•'The Veldt" in South Africa, with nothing but a 
single ply of canvas between one's head and the ele- 
ments; with one's lungs always full of the pure 
ozone extracted from the dry and balmy air of the 
most healthy spot on earth, made a poor prepara- 
tion for the stuffy and nauseous environment of a 
soap factory, so I sent in my resignation on the | 

spot 

I took little trips into the suburbs for a few 
wedcs till I felt like myself again, then I began to 
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think seriously of going back to Europe and apply- 
ing for reappointment in the army, and I knew my 
application would be favorably received as my 
record was clean, and my wounds had healed at 
last, and for good, but pride — ^that hereditary mill- 
stone — ^kept me back. 

''I am here," I said, ''of my own free will, and I 
will not go back, and by doing so, acknowledge an 
error of judgment," so I made up my mind to sec- 
cure some more congenial occupation. 

I knew that the practice of medicine was out of 
the question because of its necessary surgical ac- 
companiments, for the reasons already set forth in 
your last book, so I cast my lines in another direc- 
tion. 

*T[f I can secure emplo)mient in some large busi- 
ness house," I thought, "I am not yet twenty-five 
and I can work my way upwards." I therefore 
made the rounds among the wholesale houses 
daily. 

"I spent a couple of weeks at that inspiring pur- 
suit, but found at each place visited that they were 
on the point of "laying off" some of their present 
force because of the dull season, instead of hiring 
new men. 

If I would put in an application, some of them 
said, they might give it consideration when aug- 
menting their force in the spring. They all said 
that I should state in the application just what I 
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could do, and what I considered my services 
worth. 

"State what I could do," I mused, "why I could 
charge a battery at the head of my troop ; I could 
lead a forlorn hope, I could even cut a fellow's leg 
off as easily as I could cut the leg off a fowl with- 
out having to go on a prospecting expedition in 
search of the joint, provided, however, that gan- 
grene, with its accompanying odors, had not set in, 
but I was sure that I could not tell the difference 
between bombazine and Smith's plaids; I could 
figure the head off a mule, from a mathematical 
standpoint, but I could not keep a set of books; I 
could tell the range of a gun by the diameter of its 
bore, but I could not tell the difference between 
broom com and sorghtmi. In short, I was not 
posted on either the crops in their raw state, or 
their manufactured products, while the rapid hand- 
ling of a strange currency was yet to be mastered. 
I might add that I did not know the names of half 
the things I saw in the grocery stores or on the 
table, consequently, I devoured a good many things 
on faith. I could have sworn that "finenhaddie'' 
was "ling,*' but I ate "finenhaddie." I knew well 
that the Mississippi River salmon was not a sal- 
mon at all, but a wall-eyed pike, but, as I was 
always inclined to be agreeable at table, I ate 
salmon. 

At about that time I was introduced to a gentle- 
man of prominence in the church, with whom I had 
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a long conversation, and at Its close I came away 
bearing a letter of introduction "To whom it might 
concern," and when down town one day making 
the usual rounds in my set determination to secure 
a position, with the assistance of that "ecclesiastical 
epistle/' if in no other way, my attention was at- 
tracted by a dingy old pile at the comer of La Salle 
and Adams Streets, and, although I had seen ruins 
in all stages of ruin and destruction, I had to con- 
fess that I had never seen anything quite so dirty. 
I think that it was the absurdity of the name that 
it bore, rather than its appearance, that drew my 
attention to it I wanHered in to investigate and 
learned that it was being tiied as the "City Hall." 

Why it was called "The Rookery" I never 
learned, and I am still at a loss to know, as I never 
saw crow or rook within fifty miles of it; in fact 
the only birds I ever did see near it were sparrows 
which were sadly off color, and pigeons against 
which Noah would have shut his dove cote in dis- 
gust, if they had attempted to board the ark, with 
or without evidences of dry land. 

The dusky hue of the building itself may have 
had something to do with its nomenclature, per- 
haps, but any self-respecting rook would feel deep 
chagrin at the comparison. 

I thought sometimes that perhaps the name 
might have been bestowed on it by some person 
who, in a spirit of waggishness used that covert 
method of comparison; the inherent instincts of a 
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rook and a politician leading both to peculation and 
theft. 

I wandered down a long and dust begrimed 
corridor, and as I was tired I sought some bench 
on which I might sit and rest, but finding nothing 
suitable for that purpose, I turned back and was on 
the point of leaving when I met a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished and venerable appearance, who walked 
briskly past me, nodding in a familiar manner as 
he went 

His appearance made such a favorable impres- 
sion on me, that I turned back to learn who he was. 
The only person I could see was a middle-aged 
man with the largest and reddest nose I had ever 
seen; that feature being so large, in fact, that the 
poor man had grown round shouldered from carry- 
ing it, and so red that it actually seemed to lend al 
tinge of color to the murky surroundings. 

I asked him if he could tell me the name of the 
fine-looking old gentleman who had just entered al 
door near the end of the hall. 

"Why, that was Mayor Harrison, and the finest 
man in Chicago," he answered, and I believed him. 

Have you got a "chaw" about your clothes, 
pard ?" he continued, as I was about to pass. 

I had no "chaw" to give him, but I gave him a; 
nickel and he made a dive for the door and across 
the street into a barrel-house. 

Although I had only a quick glance at the mayor, 
I got a mental picture that only needed retouching 
to make it a lasting portrait. 
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He was a man slightly beyond the average in 
height, but he had a noble cast of countenance that 
would, in itself, denote the old gentleman of the 
old school who is being rapidly superseded by the 
wide-awake gentleman with the commercial face 
who makes the sign of the cross like this,"$''; his 
forehead was high and broad, and the fullness 
above the eyes would denote deep penetration, 
while the twin vertical creases between the eye- 
brows would suggest deep thought and analysis, 
and the ability to penetrate to the pith of whatever 
subject he had in hand; his shoulders were broad 
and manly, and his chest would suggest that in his 
younger days, at least, he was no stranger to the 
saddle ; he had long gray, almost white hair, a firm, 
though remarkably kind mouth, and, although his 
chin was hidden by a thick well-kept beard, one 
could tell it was the kind worn by men who die 
at the guns. 

Something impelled me to follow him into the 
office, and as there were no bars up in his office, and 
no guard at the door, there was nothing on earth to 
prevent me from doing so, or from talking to him 
when I entered, except a too finely drawn sense of 
modesty. 

After reading a telegram he looked up and asked 
me if I wished to speak to him, but, although I had 
followed him in, I hardly knew what to say when he 
gave me the opportunity. 
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Seeing my embarrasment, however, he drew up a 
chair and asked me to be seated; then in a few 
words, I told him who I was, and that I was looking 
for a situation. 

"Being by profession a soldier from my boyhood 
up,'* I said, "I feel like a frog on the desert, in the 
commercial world, but your honor being mayor of a 
great city like Chicago, I thought that perhaps you 
might know of a puddle in which I might feel more 
at home." 

I think I had vague ideas of being appointed Chief 
of Police on the spot, but I hardly knew what I did 
want A man can scarcely appreciate my position 
just then, till he finds himself in some foreign coun- 
try, with plenty of ability in certain directions, but 
without a friend who was in touch with the pulse of 
the world to guide or direct him. 

I handed him my "To whom it may concern" 
letter and, after reading it over a couple of times, he 
reached for a pen and wrote this legend on it : 

"I endorse the within with pleasure. 

"Carter H. Harrison." 

After chatting freely for an hour (for he gave me 
at least that much of his time) on the conditions in 
Ireland, England and Africa, I was surprised to 
learn how much he knew about all three places, and 
was about to leave fully convinced that Chicago had 
a mayor big enough, broad enough, and manly 
enough to fill the position, no matter how much the 
city should grow. He got up, too, and going to a 
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closet put on a big soft hat which seemed from its 
proportions to be the natural cover for such a struc- 
ture, saying as he did so : 

"I think I know a place, or as you put it, 'a pud- 
dle,' into which you should fit very snugly." So, 
leaving "The Rookery," he walked me over to Wa- 
bash avenue, where we entered the Chicago branch 
of A. T. Stewart's wholesale house. 

We went into the private office, where he intro- 
duced me to a Mr. Amherst, who was manager or 
superintendent of the concern. 

After they had held a short confab of a private 
nature, Mr. Amherst pressed a button and a clerk 
appeared. 

"Take this young man to Mr. Walton," he said, 
"and tell him to put him at anything for the present. 
I will see later what he is capable of doing." 

The mayor shook hands with me before he left, 
saying that if I would attend strictly to business, I 
would come out on top all right. 

I thanked him warmly for the interest he had 
taken in a total stranger, and the incident was closed. 
I have known men who knew nothing of the man 
from personal knowledge, but whose opinions had 
been formed or warped, by the mud slinging of the 
opposition press, to accuse him of being a demago- 
gue, because he often did just such acts, but I looked 
at the act from a different standpoint. I reasoned 
that if he were a demagogue he could find plenty of 
more promising material to work an than I was, be- 
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cause he knew well that he could not hope for a vote 
from me for at least three years and demagogues 
usually work on people who are in a position to de- 
liver the goods at once, yet I have been twitted for 
my steadfastness in support of "the Harrisons" — 
father and son ; my grief at the undeserved fate of 
the one, and the fact of my coming in from Dakota 
to vote for the other. 



CHAPTER IIL 

A CHICAGO ALDERMAN. 

When I had been turned over to Mr. Walton, 
whom I soon found to be the head of the dress 
goods department, he asked me in a snappish way if 
I had any previous experience in the dry goods busi- 
ness. I told him that as this was my first exper- 
ience in this line, he would undoubtedly find me 
rather awkward for a time, but, as my training, up to 
that time, had been of such a nature that a lack of 
attention to business or a want of discipline had 
never been among my failings, I would do my best 
to give satisfaction. 

"I don't see why the chumps keep on hiring green 
men to do work that needs experience," he said, "but 
I suppose you are another of Alderman Johnson's 
constituents," with a sneer. 

"I am entirely unacquainted with Alderman John- 
son, or any other alderman," I returned, "and I sup- 
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pose that even Mr. Stewart himself was not an ex- 
pert at the business when he commenced, but you 
will find me willing to learn." 

At that point one of the salesmen whispered some- 
thing to him, and I thought I caught the name, 
"Harrison." Whatever it was, it had an immediate 
effect, for he turned to me and said : 

"You are right, Mr. Durand, I was as green as 
they make 'em when I commenced myself. Well! 
you have good backing, anyway," he continued, "but 
you will have to mind your p's and q's, as the man 
whose place you now occupy was a 'ward-heeler' for 
Alderman Johnson, who is on very friendly terms 
with 'the boss,' and you can rest assured that he will 
leave no expedient untried to have his man rein- 
stated, and I fear that you will soon learn that poli- 
tics and honor are not synonymous terms in this 
country." 

The first thing I had to become familiar with was 
the private mark of the concern, as the position I 
held was known as "assistant salesman." I assisted 
in the selling of the goods to the extent of piling the 
lots which were marked "sold," into a kind of four- 
wheeled basket truck, taking a record of the sale in 
a book which had been given me for that purpose, 
and then bringing them to the shipping room. 

When everyone else went home, I had to remain 
behind to tidy things up, then to close and bar the 
immense iron shutters, and see that all doors were 
securely barred, when I left for home. 
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I was instructed to be very careful about the clos- 
ing of the doors and shutters, as one of those period- 
ical waves of crime, particularly burglary, was 
sweeping over the city at the time. 

As I was supposed to be down every morning 
:ahead of anybody else in the department,.! found 
on my arrival one morning about a month after I 
commenced to work there, that about twenty "Pink- 
erton men" had taken charge of my department ; one 
of them who seeemd to be in charge, came up to me 
as I entered, and asked if I was the assistant sales- 
man in that department. When I answered in the 
affirmative, he told me that "my goose was cooked." 
"One of our men found a shutter on a rear window 
wide open at 3 o'clock this morning," he said, "and, 
as I will have to make a report of the matter to Mr. 
Amherst, your chances of Valking the plank' are 
very strong." 

"My dear sir!" I returned, "you surely must be 
mistaken, I was unusually particular with those shut- 
ters last night, because I thought I heard a noise as 
of somebody moving around outside when 1 was 
closing them." 

"Well ! if you can convince Mr. Amherst to that 
effect in face of the report of three of our men to the 
contrary, you will be all right. I am sorry, my boy, 
to be compelled to make such a report, but it is un- 
avoidable." 

"How did it come to pass that your men failed to 
find the open shutter before three o'clock?" I re- 
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turned. "Is it not your rule to examine all doors 
and windows on your first trip, and to examine them 
at half-hour intervals during the night ?" 

"Our man reports that it was closed when he came 
on duty, and that it was still closed at 2 :30/' 

"Well I how can I be blamed for leaving it open, 
when I left the building at 7 o'clock last evening?" 

"Oh, you might have stayed in the store, you 
know, and opened it after 2:30," he said, with a 
shrewd glance out of the comer of his eye. 

"What in heaven's name would I do that for ?" I 
demanded. 

"That is just what you will be called on presently 
to explain, and, as I see Mr. Amherst coming, you 
will not be very long in suspense. In the meantime, 
you had better come to the office and get through 
with it." 

As we shaped our course in that direction, I no- 
ticed Mr. Amherst and another man standing just 
outside the office door, apparently engaged in earnest 
conversation. 

The newcomer was a large man of strange build 
and peculiar cast of countenance; he was over six 
feet in height, and very much in need of radical 
treatment for obesity; his paunch projected so far in 
front that he was compelled to throw his shoulders 
far back in order to hold it up, and his brown sack 
coat dipped down behind, four inches lower than in 
front. He had absolutely no outward curve to the 
back of his head ; his neck merely sloping inward as 
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It went clean to the crown of his head, in fact, it 
seemed as if he had been bom without a head, but 
Nature taking pity on him or tr3ring to vindicate it- 
self, relented, and caused a face to grow on the 
front of his neck, and such a face ! It looked like a 
gargoyle on a rustic fountain; there was about an 
inch of forehead which sloped back abruptly into a 
shock of red hair ; the eyes looked like slits in a false 
face made from a pumpkin, out of which little fur- 
tive glances flashed and darted in all directions, but 
never by any possibility met your steady gaze, wan- 
dering all over you instead, finally settling on your 
watch chain, where they seemed to rest and assume 
a hungry expression. 

I have noticed since then, that the eyes of a boot- 
black rarely rise over an inch above the ground, 
while those of an alderman are confined to the eight 
or nine inches in which you store your valuables. 

Continuing my study of the man, I noticed that 
his nose was flat, while his nostrils were unduly 
wide, and were ever and anon sniffing or pulsating 
like those of a rabbit when fresh clover is near. 
His mouth was wide, his lips being full and sensuous, 
and, as you looked at them, you chuckled at the 
thought that your little sister was at home in the 
cradle. He had no more chin than an oyster — just a 
series of fleshy folds that finally disappeared behind 
his collar. A big diamond flashed and scintillated 
from his shirt front, and he wore a silk hat tilted 
well back on his head, with a rakish dip to the side. 
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As I was not long enough here to get used to the ap- 
parel of a "gent" or become reconciled to a sack coat 
and a silk hat, I thought he must be a prosperous 
chimney sweep in his Sunday clothes. When he saw 
me approaching, his lips curled back in a smile in 
which his teeth only took part, neither his heart or 
soul being aware of his mirth. When the soul be- 
comes humorous, it manifests itself by a smile that 
lights up the whole face, making an ugly man actu- 
ally appear handsome, giving one a glimpse of the 
modified benignity of God, and when the heart 
is responsible for the demonstration, the honest, 
hearty cacchination is the result, but when the ani- 
mal instinct forces a show of pleasure, the bare 
teeth and the ogganition, like that produced by a 
dog in his sleep, is the result. 

Such then, was Alderman Johnson, and I was con- 
vinced that his early visit and the open shutter were 
closely related incidents. 

Both men retired inside the office where the Pin* 
kerton man joined them, after telling me to wait out- 
side. When they had been closeted thus for half an 
hour or so, I was called in. 

Mr. Amherst was standing with his legs apart 
when I entered, while a dark and ominous look made 
his face look forbidding; he had a habit of talking 
slowly, and forming his s*s into a hiss when mad 
clean through, while he assumed a kind of punctilio 
in his manner of speech that carried more dread to 
the party to whom he addresed himself, than a 
"stodc-yards oath'* could have done. 
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"Mr. Durand, I bdieve/' he said, in slow, meas- 
ured tones as I entered. 

I acknowledged my identity in as becoming a 
manner as the circumstances would permit 

"You are the junior assistant in the dress goods 
department, I believe?" 

"Yes sir." 

"You were instructed to be very particular about 
carrjring out your duties strictly according to the 
rules of the house, am I right ?" 

"Yes sir." 

"You obeyed those instructions to the very last 
letter, didn't you now ?" 

"Yes sir, I did, to the very last letter." 

"Of course ! of course ! you were instructed, I pre- 
sume, to leave a shutter open last night ?" 

"No sir ! I was not, and I did not leave one open." 

"Mr. Durand, I have the report of our Pinkerton 
watchmen who declare that at 3 o'clock this morn- 
ing they found shutter No. 10 wide open, and the 
sash up six inches. Can you kindly throw some 
light on the occurrence and oblige us ? 

"I think I can sir! if it takes a thief to catch a 
thief, I believe the Pinkerton men could lay hands 
on the malefactor quicker than a wink ; I smell a con- 
spiracy here, Mr. Amherst, and a small, contempti- 
ble conspiracy at that, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the man who would be guilty of the act 
himself, or would aid, abet, or procure others to do 
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it, would rob the cradle or the grave," and I darted a 
glance at the alderman that he could not misinter- 
pret, if his shifting eye had not dodged mine, and 
fastened its glance on Mr. Amherst's chain. "I 
know," I continued, "that our *city fathers' are also 
the fathers, step-fathers, god-fathers and foster par- 
ents of that illegitimate offspring of American poli- 
tics — ^graft — and perhaps some of them used that 
method of securing a job for a henchman." 

I knew well that I was booked **to walk the 
plank," as the Pinkerton man had declared, and I 
wanted the alderman to know that I understood him 
thoroughly, abeit I did not pretend that I knew who 
he was, except by that glance that failed to find a 
goal. 

"Go back to your work, Mr. Durand," exclaimed 
Mr. Amherst. "I will investigate the matter further 
and my future actions will be guided by that investi- 
gation." 

I found all that day, from the furtive glances cast 
on me, that I was an object of suspicion, and in the 
evening I was called to the office again. 

Mr. Amherst turned as I entered, and said : 

"Mr. Durand, I took a fancy to you when you first 
came, and I am sorry that thi^ thing has occurred ; 
there is no way of getting around the fact that the 
window was open. We find on investigation, how- 
ever, that you were guilty of nothing worse than 
gross neglect, and that is something which this house 
will not condone. I will not injure your prospects 
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of securing employment elsewhere by discharging 
you ; in fact I am about to hand you a personal let- 
ter of recommendation, but according to the rules of 
the house you cannot remain here, therefore I must 
ask you to resign," 

"All right, Mr. Amherst," I said, "I hereby tender 
my resignation to take effect at once, but you will 
find out some day that you are doing an injustice to 
a man who was devoted to the interests of the 
house." 

When I left the store that evening I had little 
hopes that a vindication, and I might say a dramatic 
denouement, was so near at hand, but it was less 
than a fortnight afterwards that it occurred. 

I was sitting in my room one evening wondering 
how many generations would have to pass, and how 
many millions of stolen money would have to be 
spent, before the descendants of Alderman Johnson 
would be as near being gentlemen as my father's 
gardener, when a messenger boy from Stewart's was 
ushered in. 

'Are you Durand ?" said he. 
Tes," I replied, "I am he." 
Tou are wanted at de store first ting in de 
momm. 

"Gee ! but der was a rumpus dere today ; de bloke 
what got yer job, and was de same guy dat got fired 
when you got his'n, comes in dis mornin', roly-eyed, 
totter-legged drunk. When he was 'called down' by 
Walton, he jawed him back, and said dey couldn't 
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fire him, 'cause Alderman Johnson could get him 
back again. He said dat de alderman got de watch- 
man to trun de latch offen de shutter dat you was 
blamed for leavin' open, and dat he could give eny of 
dem 'de double cross' if dey got gay wit him. 
Walton called Amherst and Amherst called de 'cops,' 
and dey trun him out bodily, so I guess you are 
hunky-dory agin. All de boys in de store are 
tickled because yer comin' back, an' I'll bet yer a 
meal ticket agin a 'cig' dat every guy in de store will 
have de glad han' fer yer w'en yer shows up agin, 
S'long ole man ! I must moosey." 

When I got down in the morning I met Walton 
at the door, and he had the glad hand for me all 
right, and handed it to me as if he had no further 
use for it. 

"Mr. Amherst has gone East this morning," he 
said, "but he left instructions with me to re-instate 
you, and to tell you that you will get a substantial 
raise in your wages, 'Walton,' said the old man to 
me, ' I never was more pleased than I am at learning 
of the quick vindication of that young man, and the 
only way in which I can make amends to him for the 
injustice done him, is by reinstating him and raising 
his wages.' 

"So it looks now as if you were about to become a 
permanent fixture here, and we want you to come 
out with us to a little supper we have planned in 
honor of the occasion." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MORMONS. 

In a large wholesale house like that of A. T. Stew- 
art & Co., it is customary to send out thousands of 
samples, previous to the opening of each season, for 
the purpose of advertising a new line of goods or 
showing a change of price in the old; therefore it 
was no rare thing to see all the clerks and salesmen 
working overtime, cutting and mailing little pieces 
of different classes of dress goods, till all the custom- 
ers have been covered; then the orders come in in 
various ways. 

The tra(Velling salesmen secured the most, of 
course, but we got hundreds of orders by mail every 
day ; then the country merchants came in themselves 
to look over the goods and select what they wanted 
from the stock which was piled high on tables for 
their inspection. We waited on Indians from the 
reservations, Mexicans from the cwnpany stores at 
the silver mines. Mormons from Utah, and milliners 
from everywhere. 

An incident occurred when I had been there about 
six months after my re-instatement that gave me an 
opportunity of distinguishing myself. 

There was an unusual influx of customers in the 
store one day in response to our circulars ; they came 
trooping into the place in pairs and quartettes, and 
every salesman in the house had one or more on his 
bands at once. 

Hundreds were wandering aimlessly here and 
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there, with no one to wait on tnem, and were asking 
all kinds of silly questions of the assistant salesmen, 
the porter, and even the messenger boys, but as 
neither could do anjrthing beyond being civil, each 
prospective customer thought he was being 
slighted and threatened to go and buy his stock of 
goods elsewhere. 

The manager came to me and, pointing to two pe- 
culiar looking individuals, wearing "Boss of the 
plains" hats, clerical looking coats, chin whiskers of 
the "Uncle Sam" pattern and a general air of woebe* 
goneness, said: 

"Durand, I am about to place those men in your 
charge ; they are the buyers for "the Zion's Co-oper- 
ative Dry Goods Co.," Salt Lake City, Utah, and I 
want you to hold them in the store at all hazards; 
use every wile of which you are capable; every 
method you choose to adopt, short of actual physical 
force. Can I depend on you ?" 

"You can, Mr. Amherst," I said, "they will be 
here when you want them." 

"All right, my boy," he said, "I will depend on 
you, but don't try to sell them anything; just hold 
them until I can find a salesman to wait on them; 
keep them in conversation, amuse them as you please, 
show them everything from roof to cellar, but hold 
them." 

He then introduced them, and we started on our 
rounds. I led them here, there, and everywhere, 
from department to department, or I pretended to let 
them lead me, rather, all over that vast building. 
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At one time I had them tossing through blankets, 
at another they were feeling the "heft" of tickings, 
again rooting through "domestics," or pawing over 
costly silks or satins, with grave danger that the 
floss on the latter would stick to their homy hands. 

They got restless sometimes, and glanced at their 
watches occasionally, and, as I thought they might 
be hungry, I invited them to lunch; an invitation 
which they accepted with more readiness than I ex- 
pected, but I gave them the best that the nearest 
restaurant could produce, then I brought them back 
and started all over again. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when we got 
to two tables that extended the whole depth of 
the store from Wabash to Michigan avenue. Those 
tables were piled high with all kinds of goods, silks, 
cottons, and woolens, which were old and out of 
style, and contemptuously termed "P. M's." 

I did not know at the time what those letters 
meant, or what words they actually stood for; it 
might be "Poor Materials," "Perfectly Mediocre," 
or "Partially Mildewed," for all I knew, but the 
two old men became interested in them at once, and 
they immediately signified their desire to purdhase 
the stuff by the furlong. 

I picked up an order book and proceeded to fill in 
the orders with the nonchalance of an old salesman. 
I went so far as to suggest this, and recommend that, 
descanting on the merits of each piece with the ap- 
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parent knowledge gained by long practice, and 
recommended certain shades where certain com- 
plexions were prevalent. 

"I am led to believe," I said enthusiastically, "that 
you have some rare types of beauty among the ladies 
of your city, and if your blondes are as strikingly 
beautiful as they are reported to be by our travelling 
men, I would advise you to lay in a stock of this 
'crepe-de-chine;' the delicate blue will set off their 
charms to perfection," and I pulled out a bolt of 
silk about the shade of the blossoms on flax. 

One of the old fellows laid his head on his right 
shoulder to catch the effect when a stray sunbeam 
fell obliquely on it, while he gazed with the eye of a 
connoisseur in female habiliments at it, then shifting 
his head to the other shoulder, a far away look 
seemed to supplant thajt of appreciation, and I 
thought he was calling up a face to match the shade, 
or mentally comparing the shade to the complexions 
of his wives— one at a time, and I was sure of it, 
when at the end of about five minutes of deep rev- 
erie the wrinkles from his nose downward deep- 
ened into grooves, his lips parted just enough to 
show his toothless gums, and a low chuckle escaped 
him, that satisfied me that at least one of his wives 
would wear "crepe-de-chine" at his next wedding. 

He asked for the price, and, after looking at the 
private mark on the card, I told him that it was 
$i.io "regular," and he said, "All right, put it 
dowa" 
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Having learned that both were "Elders" in the 
Churchy I knew they must be good Mormons, and, 
being such, their wives would naturally be numer- 
ous, and as connoisseurs in art, horses, or women, 
hate monotony, I surmised that they had several 
types of beauty in their establishments ; so, guessing 
that at least one was a decided blonde from the 
chuckle of satisfaction over the blue, I thought I 
would not allow him to neglect the brunettes, so I 
took down a piece of goods of a yellow color shading 
into orange, which I held at arm's length in such a 
position that it would catch a glint of the sun, and, 
while gazing at it rapturously I said : 

"Now Elder, I would like to call your attention to 
this effect for a brunette ; just imagine a combination 
like this ; liquid brown eyes, cheeks with the coloring 
of the peach, lips with the tint of the rose on them, 
teeth like a string of pearls, a neck with just enough 
of the tinge of the olive to show that even the sun 
had been kissing it, and an evening gown like this to 
accentuate all. Why! even Rubens would have a 
fit at sight of it** 

"Who is Rubens?" he asked, "one of those men 
dressmakers from Paris?" 

"No Elder," I returned, "he was a great painter 
— one of those old masters who took delight in 
painting beautiful women." 

"I want you to understand sir," he snapped, "that 
our women do not paint." 

"Oh Elder !" I said apologetically, "I don't mean 
pamting their faces, just their pictures." 
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His face changed from the color of waxed parch- 
ment to a combination of wilted onion tops, purple 
morning glories, skerry-blue potato blossoms, and 
the southern exposure of a "Ben Davis" apple, as he 
acknowledged the compliment, and, as he laid the 
piece of goods beside the blue, he said, in what must 
have been, to him, an unwonted burst of confidence : 

"My dear young man ! Nature intended you to be 
a Mormon ; you evidently have an eye for the beauti- 
ful in woman-kind, and I believe from the way you 
can become enthusiastic over different t)rpes of 
women simultaneously, that if you could see your 
way clearly to join us we would guarantee to treat 
you well, in fact, we have a vacancy in our store 
for a man of your attainments right now, and you 
would be no time there until you would have a very 
happy home/* 

Seeing, however, that I was non-committal on the 
subject he dropped it, and we turned our attention 
to the tables again, when they ordered the stuff with 
the recklesness of gamblers at a church fair, while I 
quoted the prices with more volubility than A. T. 
Stewart could have used himself, were it not for the 
fact that he was a kidnapped corpse at the time. 
When they had purchased everything on both tables, 
the manager came in and relieved me, immediately 
turning them over to a salesman, after which he told 
me that I had done well. 

I handed him the order book, sa3ring that as the 
old men had become restive, and as they signified 
strong inclinations to buy, I had gone through the 
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empty form of selling them all the goods on those 
two tables. 

"What !" he exclaimed, "those two tables ?" point- 
ing to the bending furniture on which the "P. M's" 
had accumulated, "them two tables, did you say?" 
and his eyes bulged. 

"Yes sir !" I answered. "Of course you can cancel 
the orders" (apologetically) — "but that was my last 
resource to hold them." 

"Was hey? I thought I told you not to take or- 
ders ; we can cancel those orders, of course, that is, 
we can cancel them if we feel like it, but I will have 
something more to say to you about this business, 
when I have time." 

I felt dejected ; I liked the place, the work, and the 
people with whom I had become associated, and 
here I had made a blunder that would, in all proba- 
bility, cost me my situation. 

Well ! I did the best I knew how ; I obeyed orders 
to hold the men, and I held them according to prom- 
ise, and, even if I did lose my position, there would 
be nothing disgraceful about the matter, except 
over-zealousness can be called a disgrace, so I said to 
myself that I could leave without being under a 
cloud and that would be some satisfaction. 

On the following Saturday when I went to draw 
my salary, I went with a heavy heart, as I firmly be- 
lieved that it would be my last day there. 

When it came my turn to go up to the cashier's 
window, I saw Mr. Amherst standing inside as if he 
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were on the watch for me. There was a look on his 
face that I could not quite understand; it looked 
austere about the mouth, yet there was the suspicion 
of a twinkle in the eyes, and I felt that he was about 
to twit me on my presumption before discharging 
me. 

"Just step inside, Durand," he said. 

I went in with misgivings but with enough non- 
chalance and intrepidity to prove to him, or anybody 
else, that I felt as if I had performed my duty to the 
best of my ability, and that my conscience was en- 
tirely at ease. 

I was surprised to see the heads of every depart- 
ment in the house there ahead of me, and I thought 
that they looked like a jury of doctors at the execu- 
tion of a common-place murderer — just there to 
carry out the law, but without taking any interest in 
the matter as the emplo)rment was fee-less. 

"Gentlemen,'' said the manager, turning to the 
assembly, "some of you, doubtless, have never met 
Mr. Durand, except in a casual manner, and I am 
taking this opportunity of introducing what I may 
call a curiosity ; this is the man, gentlemen, who took 
it upon himself — ^presumed, I might say — ^to sell 
practically all the "P. M's" in the house at one 
stroke, and then apologized for doing it; you will, 
no doubt, meet him again — in fact I know you will, 
and when you do, you will meet a man who does 
his duty faithfully and well." 

"Mr, Durand," he continued, turning to me, "you 
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are promoted to be general salesman, and when you 
go to the cashier's window, you will find, I believe, 
$354.00 and some odd cents, which is the commis- 
sion you have been awarded for disposing of those 
"P. M's" which you sold so jauntily after every sales- 
man in the house had strained himself for years to 
sell them. Gentlemen, shake hands with Mr. Du- 
rand." 

Well ! it was a good place, that, but dry rot set in ; 
when the gardener who had nurtured the great plant, 
died, it fell into the hands of those who might have 
understood how to run an ideal court, but did not 
understand how to court an ideal run— on dry goods 
ansnvay, so it drooped ; some of the slips fell off and 
took root, only to die young. There was no long de- 
cline ; every brook from which the great plant had 
drawn its sustenance got back what it had given ; the 
saplings which grew beneath its shade were not 
crushed by its fall, because it never fell, it simply 
shrivelled up and let them grow. It died as it lived, 
respected by all ; no tree in the forest was crushed by 
its strength, none were dragged down when it died. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MANAGER. 

I had been a gentleman of leisure for about three 
weeks following the Stuart suspension, and my oc- 
cupation was becoming irksome, when on glancing 
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down the advertising columns of a morning paper 
I saw this "Ad." 

"Wanted two young men to collect for a large 
publishing house : must be of good address and gen- 
teel appearance ; references required, steady employ- 
ment and good pay. Apply at 118 E. Lake St., 3d 
floor,, 9 to 10 a. m." I hurried to the place and 
found about twenty men ahead of me. There being 
no elevator in the place, I walked upstairs to the 
third floor, where I found the applicants formed in 
line, the head of the line pressed against a closed 
door where the leader was tr3ring to take a look into 
the future through the keyhole. 

When I came up two or three of the fellows in the 
line made the fact known to the leader, and in a 
stage-whisper told him to "Cheese it Dutch." As I 
had no intention of frittering away my time till the 
leader had picked up courage enough to enter, I 
just turned the knob and entered as if I had been in 
the habit of doing it since "the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence" promulgated the doubtful intelligence 
"that all men are born free and equal" while most of 
the signers were slave owners. 

On entering, I took in the place with a sweeping 
glance, by which I noticed that it had originally been 
used as one great store-room, or a department of a 
large wholesale house, but that it had been altered to 
suit the present tenant by having a number of par- 
titions put in and running half way to the ceiling. 
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The part in which I found myself had again been 
bisected by an office railing. The furniture in the 
inner, or office part, seemed to be of the cheapest 
kind, consisting of several flat desks over which a 
covering of faded green baize had been glued, on 
which I noticed enough blotches of red and black ink 
to print the posters for a circus, while the chairs 
were like those used in the ^Vard club room" of a 
party running an independent candidate. There was 
a nest of pigeon holes propped up in a comer at a 
rather rakish angle, by having a brick introduced be- 
neath the outer comer which had evidently met with 
an accident. The brick being a little too thick, it 
caused the whole contrivance to list heavily to 
"port," and, as I looked longer at it, I could see 
more plainly the appropriateness of that expression 
"to port," for it would be no great stretch of the im- 
agination to consider it the same nest which was 
used by "Noah" to house his pigeons on "The Ark," 
and considering it such, I no longer wondered that 
his pigeon failed to return when it found a safer 
place on which to roost. 

The holes were lettered from "A'' to "Z," but as 
there were thirty holes, the extra four had these 
legends pasted over them : "Deliveries," "N. G's," 
"Pulls," and "Futures." 

There were ten or twelve girls and young men 
seated at the tables ; the girls giggled, and the men 
got busier when they noticed my critical survey. 
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One of the girls admonished another as she nudged 
her, to "Cheese it Kate, he's the auditor." 

Two men inside the railing drew my particular at- 
tention. One of them, who seemed to be in complete 
authority, was sitting at the most imposing desk on 
a swivel chair, turning over long slips of paper 
which were evidently "collection slips" or "con- 
tracts," on which the other had been collecting with 
var3dng success. Every now and then he would 
come to a slip on which other little slips had been 
pasted and pinned, evidently reports of inability to 
collect, as he growled over them incessantly. 

"What's the manin' of this, James ?" he snapped, 
as he picked up one that had been fattened with re- 
ports till it looked like a brief in a divorce case. 
"What's the manin' of this, I say ? Here is a woman 
who has not paid a cint on her "Golden Thrishry" 
for the last four months. Didn't I tell ye to collect 
an this or pull the book?" 

"Ye dud Musther Diamond," said the other, who 
was evidently a Belfast man, from his accent. "Ye 
dud, but ah telt ye the other day that her husband 
got until a fecht wee a lot o' hold-up men who 
benged him on th' heid wee stacks; he got a clout 
abin the e'e an' he canna glint a stime since." 

"James ! you does be tellin' me lies, so you does," 
said the man on the swivel chair, who was evidently 
from Cork. "Thim excuses won't go wid me, so 
they won't, and if ye can't do bether thin this, there'! 
soon be a vacancy for anither man, so there will," 
and so it went through "the route:" the harsh and 
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grating remarks of one being answered by the apol- 
ogetic excuses of the other. 

Finally the manager — as I afterwards learned he 
was — ^picked up the last slip, which contained as 
many notes as might be expected to be presented as 
evidence by the plaintiff in a breach of promise case, 
when he turned fiercely on the other man, saying : 

"Foley! this settles it; you can't work anither 
minute f 'r me." "Mary !" he then exclaimed, turn- 
ing to the cashier, "pay Mr. Foley what's comin' to 
him; it's a shame, so it is! Here is a conthract an 
which a cint has not been coUicted f 'r three months ; 
the paper's so worn too, be careless handlin' that 
the divil a name or name can I see an it." Turning 
to a clerk, he continued, "Tom ! luk up the ledger f 'r 
41,602 an' find the name." 

'Mrs. Catherine Murphy, sir.'* 

'Mrs. Catherine Murphy," murmured the man- 
ager. "Where does she live, Foley ?" turning to the 
collector. 

"She lives at 684 Blyue Island avenue, Musther 
Diamond, an' she uz in sore sthraits, puir, wee 
woman. Her men got half kilt i' the explosion doon 
at the sugar-refinery; they lugged him aff tuU the 
'ospital an' A hae serious doots o'ther bein' much 
t' ate i' the hoose." 

The manager said nothing for some time, while 
he counted the money and checked the report, then 
turning to Foley he said : "It is nat so bad, James, 
af ther all, but ye might hav done mich bether. Now 
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get a move an ye today as' I will expict at laste 
thirty-five dollars from ye in the momin' ; an' be the 
way, James, come here a minute," and in a low, soft 
voice,, that I could scarcely believe came from the 
same man, he said : 

"Do ye think that Mrs. Murphy is in needj^ 
James ?" 

"Deedn" I do Musther Diamond; I noticed yus- 
therd'y whin wan o' the wee wans axed her for 
bread, that two buig tears rolled doon her cheeks, 
whutch are pale to what th' wur ; an* she broke doon 
when she said that she hated t' part wi' th' buke, be- 
kaise her mon gi't till her at Chrustmas/' 

"Poor Kate !" said the manager in tones of deep 
commiseration, "sure I wint t' school wid'er in Ire- 
land an' a winsome gerril she was, an' the laugh iv 
'er wud warm yer hart; she was well aff, too, as 
things go, an' phwat th' divil brings sich people here 
I am at a loss t' know ; her husband is a good fellow, 
but phwat is $2.00 a day to a man wid a family ; sure 
he cud earn three 'n' sixpence a day f r'm his own 
father in Ireland an* ivery shillin' will buy as much 
there's a dollar will here ; phwat the divil difference 
does it make how meny fractional parts there's in a 
coin. It's value depinds an phwat it'l buy." 

"Yis! but $2.00 is tin shillins in Irish money, 
Musther Diamond, an' they think that ye can buy a 
shuUin's worth wi' a shuUin' ony place." 

"If ye're anywhere near her house the day, James, 
bring her this tin dollar bill, an' tell her that I 
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thought she might be short an account iv the acci- 
dent t' Tom, an' that I will sind her th' same amount 
ivery week till he's able t' work; tell her that I'll 
take me wife over t' se her the night; I don't want t' 
have t' tell her all this mesilf as she was a proud 
gerril, an' she'll hev time to get the comers aff be- 
fore I see hen Sure I owe them tin dollars a week 
f 'r a year if they need it f 'r all the apples mesilf an' 
the neighbor's byes used to stale out iv her father's 
orchard ; sure he used t' lave the gate open whin the 
apples wur ripe, so we wudn't hev t' tumble th' 
fince t' get thim ; they tasted bether too, be herrins ! 
bekaise we thought we wur stalin' thim." 

"So that is the kind of a man you are, Mr. Dia- 
mond," I mused, "and a healthy kind it is too, with 
all your harshness while talking business." 

"Now Foley !" exclaimed the manager, in a voice 
that would frighten children, "this house will stand 
f 'r no more iv y'r dallyin' ; we must get in th' money 
so g'wan now an' push thim t' the limit ; give thim 
t' undtherstan' that we are not in busines f r glory'r 
fun — ^an' don't forget Kate Murphy," softly. 

One after another he went through the routes 
with seven or eight collectors ; some of whom would 
not stand quietly under the lash, but gave back as 
good as they got. I noticed, however, that he said 
a few words of commendation to each, after check- 
ing up his report. 

One of the men whispered to me that the manager 
was one of the finest fellows living, "they accept no 
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excuses from him in New York/' he continued, "and 
you can see that his bark is worse than his bite; if 
any of the boys are in trouble he will stand by them 
like a man." 

When all the men had been disposed of he turned 
to me with an enquiring glance as if I had just oozed 
out of a knot-hole in the floor. 

"Did you want to see any wan here?" he inquired 
innocently ? 

"I came in answer to your advertisement for two 
young men to act as collectors," I returned. 

"Oh yes ! t' be sure, t' be sure. Well ! I am sorry 
t' say that both positions have been filled." 

I had grave doubts regarding his veracity, and 
marveled at his statement that he was sorry the po- 
sitions were filled, after going to the expense of ad- 
vertising for men to fill them, but I am older now, 
and consequently wiser, in fact I have advertised 
for two young men myself, to collect, etc., when I 
wanted two, or any number of it's multiples, to sell, 
but they all do it. 

"Have you had any experience in our line?" he 
inquired. 

"No, sir," I answered, "I don't know what your 
business is, but I fail to see where previous ex- 
perience is a prime necessity in collecting money 
that somebody owes you. If the party really owes 
it, and has contracted to pay it, I should think that 
all a man needs is firmness and tact, backed up by an 
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appearance which gives one the impression that he 
can take care of himself when necessary." 

"Right ye are, me byel" he said, "an' you have 
that appearance all right, but come in an' hev a 
talk wid the agent's manager, perhaps he has an 
openin' till a vacancy occurs for a coUecther." 

He led the way into an adjoining room where I 
found a cheap looking lot of men of all ages, but one 
smell — ^whiskey. 

The manager asked me in a whisper what my 
name was, and when I informed him, he led me up 
to a gentleman who presented all the outward ap- 
pearance of a disinherited prince, and introduced us. 

"Mr. O'Ryan," he said, to attract the other's at- 
tention and bring him back from the contemplation 
of his lost estates. "I want to introduce you to 
Mr. Durand— Mr. O'Ryan— Mr. Durand." 

"Now Mr. Durand," he continued, "I want to 
tell you that Mr. Emmett O'Ryan is our agent's 
manager, and I would strongly advise him to find 
an openin' f'r you — ^timporarily iv coorse — ^till a 
vacancy occurs in the coUectin' department. Now 
gintlemen, if you will kindly excuse me, I will lave 
ye to become bether acquainted." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE agents' manager. 

Mr. Emmet O'Ryan — the agents' manager — ^was 
a man of about thirty-five, and looked, as I said, 
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like a disinherited prince who had seen so much of 
the world that he had become blase. 

He wore a Prince Albert coat with silk lapels 
that might have been a trifle cleaner, a red tie that 
was of the variety calculated on to cover a multi- 
tude of sins, or anything else that it would be just 
as well to cover; a celluloid collar; a pair of cuffs 
that baptism would improve ; a pair of trousers that 
portended a religious life, particularly at the knees, 
and a pair of Oxford shoes that were faultlessly 
polished; a varnished cane which stood in a comer; 
a silk hat which hung on a rack, and a pair of kid 
gloves which lay on the desk, seemed to be the other 
essentials necesary to complete the tout-ensemble, 
in short the whole man, when fully attired for the 
street, would suggest a scion of rusted nobility, but 
he was a good fellow, nevertheless, and, although 
his education had been somewhat neglected, he could 
draw attention to the good points in a book fairly 
well, either to a new agent or a prospective customer, 
after having learned the publisher's canvass, and 
convince either that it was a good thing, too. 

When Mr. Diamond advised him to secure me, 
"at least till a vacancy should occur in the collecting 
department" I noticed that a contagious smile broke 
through the seven days' beard on the face of a man 
who looked like an ex-professor of something, and 
a relapsed graduate of "The Keeley Institute"; it 
spread to the other men with the rapidity of the 
"Rinderpest" on tlie "Veldt," but it died out in an 
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unaccountable way under the withering glance of 
Mr. Emmet O'Ryan. 

"Come inside, Mr. Durand," said the latter, as he 
darted a glance of haughty disdain at the others, 
"Come inside an' let's have a friendly chat daount- 
cha-knaow; you gentlemen," he continued, turning 
to the five or six men remaining in the room, "hav- 
ing no further business with me this morning, will 
oblige me ver-ry metch, by clausing the doah auftah 
you when you leave." 

The ex-professor hung behind and beckoned to 
Mr. O'Ryan, and in dumb show signified his desire 
to speak with him confidentially on some subject 
which would not brook delay or postponement. 

Mr. O'Ryan assenting to the proposition with 
some reluctance, they stepped aside, but when the 
professor tried to introduce an alcoholic whisper in 
his ear, it missed the mark and struck me squarely 
in the face, causing me to cough and step out of 
range. With that "Peorian" sirocco came an urgent 
appeal for 50 cents ; it was received with such an air 
of frigidity that the alcoholic steam must have been 
condensed and fallen to the floor in the form of 
rectified spirits for the second time in its career* 

Some such thought as that . must have passed 
through the mind of the applicant for an advance, 
too, for he gazed wistfully at the floor before he re- 
tired. 

When the door had closed behind the dejected 
professor, Mr. O'Ryan arranged a chair for me and 
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bowed me into it, with the courtliness of a French 
diplomat, then he described with more or less elo- 
quence, the wonderful possibilities of the book busi- 
ness, with the fabulous wealth that could be made by 
energetic men, in fact was being made every day 
throughout the country. 

"Alexander The great," he declared, had 
graced the business by his connection with it. Napo- 
leon, too, by his successes in the business, had proved 
that the pen had won as many victories as the sword 
— ^almost. "George Washington" had scattered 
English Literature all over New England (on com- 
mission) before he had received a commission to 
scatter English regiments over the same ground; 
"Jay Gould" created a brisk market in books, before 
he broke it on railroads, and he could see no reason 
why I could not do as well as any of them. 

"Alexander" was a hunchback, "Napoleon" was 
an epileptic, "Jay Gould" was an insignificant little 
fellow, "Washington," alone, was in my class as far 
as appearances went, and he knew I could beat any 
or all of them if I would but try. 

Did you ever sell books?" I asked innocently. 
Yes, my boy, I did, very successfully," he 
answered. 

"Well! you evidently have not conquered one 
world and longed for others to conquer, like Alex- 
ander ; you have not devastated a continent and died 
on a rock, like Napoleon; you have not pocketed 
the arteries of a great nation and laughed at the 
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doctors who tried in vain to restore its circulation, 
like Gould, nor have you become a paternal ancestor 
to your country, like Washngton ; then why should 
you expect me to follow the example of all of them ?" 

"I am debly suah now, Mr. Durand, that you will 
be a great success at the business. If I were as 
quick at repartee as you auh, I would not be in this 
office at $35-00 per week I'm suah. Now let me 
sheouw you sem of the goods we handle." 

Reaching into his desk he produced a volume 
bound in bright green, with enough gold on it to 
make a bracelet for an Amazon's ankle. He opened 
it at the title page and read in a very impressive 
tone of voice, "English Antiology.'* 

"You mean Anthology," I corrected. 

"Yes! Yes! to be suah. Anthology. This being 
a new book," he went on, "I am not very well 
pausted on it yet, daount y' knaow. In fact, I 
daount know what that word "Anthology" means." 

"Anthology means a collection of flowers, Mr. 
O'Ryan. It is taken from the Greek, "Anthos" 
a flower." 

"Why don't dey call it a bouquet?" came in a 
piping voice from behind me. 

When I turned to see who was talking, I foimd a 
diminutive messenger boy at my elbow. 

"I guess they did not call it a bouquet, my little 
boy, because people are not in the habit of reading 
with their noses." 

"Guess de guys what rit dat, didn't know 'United 
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States*; no dope like dat in mine. 'Dare Devil 
Dick's' good enough fer me, an' it's no bouquets nor 
antilogy neider. D' ja call 'Wes'n Union' any o' 
yous guys?" 

"What put bouquet in your head, little boy?" 
I enquired. 

"Well !" he returned, "ye sed dat de f urrin woid 
Stan's fer c'lection er flowers, 'n' bouquet Stan's 
fer same ting, 'n' bouquet's 'United States,' see?" 
and he left with the air of one who had settled a 
grave question. 

Turning again to Mr. O'Ryan, I said, "That work 
is evidently selections from the English writers of 
prose and poetry." 

"You are roight, Mr. Durand, and here is my 
favorite piece of poetry ; listen to it : 

"The keah-few tolls the knell of pahting day; 
The leowing 'erd winds sleowly o'er the lea-a. 

The plaoughman 'omewahd plods ees weary way, 
And leaves the weould to dahkness an't' me-a." 

"Beautiful ! Mr. Durand," he exclaimed, "be-ooti- 
ful ! 1 Dauntcha think seauw ?" 

'Yes ! it is very beautiful," I said, "but you have 
spoiled it in the reading ; the tune you out to it was 
rather lively I thought." 

"Naow, Mr. Durand," he insinuated, after I had 
read a few stanzas, "I 'ope yeauw will join ouah 
force immediately, youah reading of that poeum 
makes it sound so natural that really I kon see my 
deah old 'ome, and heah the rooks cawing around 
my fautha's demesne." 
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"What do you expect a man to do, Mr, O'Ryan?" 
I enquired, "keep a set of books ?" 

"Well neouw, not exactly to keep a set of books, 
neouw, not to keep books; to dispouse of them, in 
short to sell them." 

"What! and be on the same social plane as the 
excuses for men who just went out ?" 

"Not at all, Mr. Durand, not at all." 

"We have graduates from every college in this 
country and Europe handling ouah goods, men 'oo 
'ave 'ob-nobbed with princes, aye, and with kings, 
too, bet yeouw will nevah meet setch men 'anging 
around the office ; they are out among the clauss of 
people who come nearest their own; men in this 
business are very metch like watah — ^they faind their 
level. Theouse fellahs you saw 'ere, usually work 
at noon in sem factory, and 'ang around the rest of 
the day; they are useful in their way, as they get 
orders from an humble but honest clauss that the 
otha men would nevah meet." 

I told him I would not go into the business till 
I had an opportunity of knowing all about it, and to 
attain that knowledge I wanted a position as col- 
lector. He asked me to wait a few minutes, during 
which time he would hold a consultation with Mr. 
Diamond. He was gone about five minutes when 
both came back and we talked till noon in a private 
office which I had not noticed before. 

They invited me to lunch, and during the time 
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we spent at it, they painted glowing pictures of the 
business. 

Seeing, however, that I was obdurate, Mr. Dia- 
mond finally said he would give me a route as a 
collector. 

"I am all the more anxious to give you a route, 
Mr. Durand," he said, "because I know that whin 
you learn what can be done, and whin you meet 
some iv the splindid fellows we have on our staff, 
you will dhrap the palthry salary iv $25.00 per week 
and go in and make $15,000.00 to $20,000.00 per 
year. Howiver, as you wish to start as coUicthor, 
you can come down ready for work an Monday 
momin." 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE BOOK BUSINESS. 

One bright Monday morning in early May, I hur- 
ried down town to asume my new duties as collector 
for the only publishing house of the period, which 
was doing business on the installment plan, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was the house that converted the Am- 
erican people into a nation of readers. 

I said "a bright morning" but I must qualify the 
statement by saying that this incident occurred in 
Chicago, as it would not be considered a bright 
morning any other place on earth, except, perhaps, 
in London. 

The sun was making brave efforts to pierce the 
murky atmosphere with some degree of success at 
times, giving me sufficient grounds to warrant me in 
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using the above statement It had rained steadily 
during the previous night; the black, filthy snow 
was melting fast, forming little lakes around the 
piles of snow, mud, banana peels, ashes, old shoes, 
tomato cans, cabbage leaves, paving blocks, straw, 
strips of bunting, long strings of faded evergreens 
and little American flags. The evergreens, bunting, 
and flags had been recently discarded, after having 
served the purpose for which they had been used, 
that being the embellishment of a patriotic an- 
nouncement I had noticed for some days, all over 
the front of a clothing store, which ran thus: 

"GRAND SACRIFICE SALE." 
Obrioffsky the Q clothier begs to announce that 
he has secured at a recent auction sale in New York, 
the bankrupt stock of Kahn, Cohen & Caskey, at 2$ 
cents on the dollar, and that he is prepared to sell it 
at less than the cost of the thimbles used in its manu- 
facture. 

The entire stock, worth $89,479.95, must be 
closed out by June 15th, as he will be compelled to 
vacate the building on that date, therefore he invites 
Uncle Sam and his nephews to come in and secure 
those justly celebrated "never rip garments," which 
are made up in the very latest styles and suitable 
for either spring or summer wear. 

"Come early and avoid the rush! come one!! 
come all ! ! !" In the days of which I speak, it was 
no uncommon thing to see the cedar blocks of a 
whole street rise up unanimously as if in protest 
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against the weather and the dishonesty of the con- 
tractor, neither was it an uncommon thing to see a 
fire engine mired in front of "the Steenth National 
Bank" on Dearborn St. I thought it was a mute 
protest against the bank, which I firmly believed was 
not pa3ring its just pro rata share of the taxes which 
were needed so badly for municipal improvements. 

When I saw those flags, lying in the mud, I felt 
like picking them up first and then licking the parties 
who were responsible for sullying them, afterward, 
but as I saw my aldermanic friend of the previous 
chapter standing unconcernedly looking at them, 
I thought that I had no right to interfere as I was 
not yet a citizen, but I was chagrined, nevertheless, 
as I had never seen the National flag of any other 
country used for advertising purposes, or allowed 
to lie around for other people to walk on, but I was 
not then aware of the fact that the size of a man's 
store, or bank account, had a good deal to do with 
the amount of liberties he might take with the 
"national bunting." 

I had not yet learned that the average politician 
is a coward; that he is afraid to enforce the laws 
fearing that he might lose a vote ; that he would not 
think of a strict enforcement of the laws against 
either a rich man or a certain class of criminals, 
because one supplies the sinews of war, and the other 
does the actual fighting during his candidacy, nom- 
ination, and election. 

As I have already stated, I got to the office some- 
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what late, but that fact was not noticed, as the 
diurnal "calling down" of the collectors was not 
over till long after I got there. When it was over, 
I was instructed and initiated by the manager, who 
told me what my duties would be. 

As the route I was to cover took in all the towns 
and cities of any consequence, along the "Lake-shore 
road/' between Chicago and Hillsdale, Michigan, 
thence through Southern Michigan to Benton Har- 
bor and "St. Joe" (neither of which, by the way, 
had reached the dignity of being the Heaven decreed 
center for holy matrimony at the time), it would 
take me just a month to cover the ground. 

I was instructed to take no excuses from anybody, 
and my duties being to collect money, I was not 
supposed to become a depository for hard luck 
stories. My first town was to be Chesterton, Ind- 
iana. I was handed a satchelfuU of contracts and 
went rejoicing on my way. 

On my way there I looked over the contracts to 
be collected on in the place and found there were 
thirty-six, the names on the contracts with one ex- 
ception being either Anderson or Johnson. I was 
very much surprised to see that the given name of 
every Anderson was Andrew, and that every John- 
son was John, the odd name being Olie Olesoa 
I collected from every one of them but a certain 
Andrew Anderson, and one particular John John- 
son. In looking for these two, I called over and 
over again on people from whom I had already col- 
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lected, and might have been calling still, were it 
not for the fact that I met a man who turned my 
footsteps in the proper direction. I was somewhat 
startled when he told me that his name was Pete 
Peterson, but when I appealed to him for infor- 
mation he very obligingly pointed out the places 
where I could find eighteen Andrew Andersons, but 
as I had already collected on them all, we were both 
in a dilemma till a happy thought flitted through his 
mind. 

"Let me see dat pay-por" he demanded, and when 
I handed him the contract, he glanced at it and 
roared with laughter. 

"Why! you dham foo-1,'* he giggled, "she lives 
hare," pointing to a house across from the depot. 
"She ben de station agent-a." 

I wondered why a woman would be the station 
agent, and how her name could be "Andrew" until 
I learned that a Swede always uses the feminine 
gender when talking of a man, and the masculine 
when a woman is concerned. So I called on Andrew 
who would be taken for an)rthing on earth but a 
woman and "she" promptly paid me. I laughingly 
said that his very prominence and accessibility must 
have been the reason he was so hard to find, as 
everyone took it for granted that I had seen him 
first. 

When I told him about Pete Peterson's mirth 
when he looked at the contract, he reached for it, 
and when he had glanced at it, he laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks. 
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"No vundther she ben laugh/' he said, "it ben 
say on dees pay-por 'right opposite de depot/ " 

"I cannot see any such legend on it," I declared 
when I had examined it. 

"See hare," he said, as he pointed to the plainly 
written words, "Mit Mot Depoten," which means 
in English, right opposite de depot I see you ben 
no Swenska." 

Believeing that on account of his position, he 
would be able to give me some information concern- 
ing the lost John Johnson, I enquired about him 
and I was not disappointed. 

After looking over all the Johnsons I had, he said 
there could be no mistake about the one I wanted, 
and his location, as there was only one other 
John Johnson in the neighborhood besides those I 
had already seen. He further stated that my man 
lived just an even mile from the court house on the 
South Bend road. 

It being still early in the day, I determined to 
start at once, as I wanted to go East on an evening 
train. 

Chesterton being headquarters for the brick-mak- 
ing industry of Northern Indiana, the whole country 
is blue clay, and, as there had been no rain in that 
section for a long time, there was about two inches 
of heavy grayish blue dust on the road. 

When I covered what I considered a good mile, 
I had a heavy coating of dust on the nearly new suit 
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I was wearing, that annoyed me very much. Hav- 
ing been informed that my man lived in a small 
house on the roadside and seeing no house of any 
kind, I began to think that I must have taken the 
wrong road. I was more fully convinced of it 
from the fact that although I had an unobstructed 
view of the road for full two miles ahead, I could 
not see an)rthing resembling a house. The weather 
began to threaten too, as I could see by the sheet 
lightning which began to glow and fade between 
the rifts in the clouds to the west, and I thought of 
turning back, when on glancing ahead I saw a black 
speck away down the road and evidently coming 
toward me. I went on to meet it, and after about 
half an hour's walk I saw that it was a woman 
evidently on her way to town. 

When we met, I found that she was not as pro- 
ficient in English as Dr. Johnson, and I had quite 
a time trying to get her to understand me. When I 
asked as well as I could, if she knew the earthly 
abode of one John Johnson, she said, "Ye-s," I dank 
I know the man you vant, she ben my man. Yon 
Jonson, she leeve about a mihl up dha rou-ad, *mit 
mot,' a lake-a/' Having learned what "Mit Mot" 
meant in town, I knew that if I kept on till I found 
a lake, I would have finished half my task, so I 
walked on, accumulating enough dust to build a 
smokehouse if it were converted into brick. At last, 
I found the house and the man, but he had no 
money. 
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After arguing with him for some time, I decided 
to "pull" the book which was a Bible containing 
about a cubic foot of salvation, leather, and clasps, 
as he did not look like a man who would ever have 
enough money to pay for it. After a heated dis- 
cussion he brought it out in his arms like a man 
carrying a trunk, and in a stuttering way said : 

"Ah-a-take yo-your dham hei-heiligischrift," as 
he dumped it into my arms and left me standing up 
to my ankles in dust 

I turned for the long and weary trudge to town, 
just as a zig-zag flash of forked lightning followed 
by a ratting crash of thunder darted and rumbled 
around me. I trudged on in the teeth of a gale till 
big drops of rain began to fall, making gopher holes 
in the dust which was blowing in thick clouds, the 
rain converting it into mortar on my clothes. Then 
the rain came in earnest and I soon looked like a 
clay model in the workshop of a sculptor. I sought 
shelter, but there was none to be found any place, 
not a bush or rock being in sight. Nothing in fact 
but miles and miles of barb-wire fences. 

The rain slackened a little and I covered another 
mile, then it opened up again with greater fury than 
ever. 

I tried to save the Bible by laying it on the 
muddy grass and sitting on it, but to my shame I 
found after awhile that instead of protecting the 
Word of God, I was taking His name in vain, till 
the atmosphere began to turn into an azure hue 
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arotind me, then I started up again saying things as 
I went, that were not authorized by that Bible. 

At last I got to town where I learned the signifi- 
cance of a Swedish mile. The landlord of the hotel 
told me that in Sweden a mile is the distance be- 
tween your eye-lash and the horizon, and that when 
computing distance in miles, feet, yards, and fur- 
longs are not taken into consideration at all; just 
one's ability to see where the earth and sky meet. 

I have often thought since, that although Marconi 
gets credit for being the inventor of wireless tele- 
graphy, I should get credit for charging the atmos- 
phere with the motive power that carries the mes- 
sages, while sitting on a "heiligi-schrift'* near Ches- 
tertou; Indiana. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ST. LOUIS. 



St. Louis is the oldest city in the Western portion 
of the United States, and, owing to the fact that 
cities are usually spoken of as being in the feminine 
gender, it may appear ungallant to make the asser- 
tion, but as I must live up to my reputation of being 
a truthful man, I am reluctantly impelled to say that 
it looks every minute of its age. According to Ency- 
clopedia Brittannica, "it is situated on the right bank 
of the Mississippi River, 300 miles South, S. West 
of Chicago, at which point the states of Illinois and 
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Missouri are joined by an imposing structure called 
^The Eads Bridge." 

The latter is "imposing" in more respects than in 
its architectural grandeur, I mean by the imposition 
of a triff for the privilege of crossing it, and I would 
not be surprised to learn that at this point, the econ- 
omic fib known as "the protective tariff" had its in- 
f ception. Another of our social conditions may have 

originated there too, but I am not quite clear on the 
point. I know, however, that a person who belongs 
to the "Cult," is usually called a "boodler," or "But- 
ler," I am not sure which, but if I make use of the 
wrong expression, it is because I am using a little 
old English dictionary in which I fail to find either 
word, except in the manner in which it is applied 
to a man servant who waits on the table, looks dig- 
nified and accepts bribes behind your chair. 

The City of St. Louis is justly celebrated for its 
sociability, there being a perpetual levee held on the 
sloping embankment of the imposing river from 
which the city draws, or digs, its water supply, ac- 
cording to the stage and fluidity of the stream. 

Nature, in her bountiful generosity, has made 
ample amends for the turbid condition of the river, 
however, by supplying the people with a botanical 
curiosity, indigenous to no other spot on earth, 
and known to science as "the Anheuser Busch," on 
which there is a profusion of buds all the year 
round ; when a gentle pressure is exerted on one of 
those buds, a clear, translucent liquid called "Bud- 
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weiser" flows into a peculiar vessel called "a stein/' 
and is drunk by people of all ages and all classes; 
in fact this bush and its buds are the salvation of 
the City, as water is used only for cooking, and for 
purposes of sprinkling when it is thin enough to 
flow through a hose. 

There is also a large garden situated in one of the 
Southern suburbs, in which another peculiar plant i 

is cultivated, from which a highly stimulating bever- 
age is extracted, the liquid being known as "Mint 
Julep." It is held in high repute among the politic- 
ians and the better classes, because of its soothing 
effect on the vocal chords and sensory nerves. 

The city — as its name would imply — was origin- 
ally settled by French Voyageuers, and even to this 
day a person can see traces of their French origin, 
particularly in the higher social circles, where golden 
hair, beautiful features, embonpoint, and decolette 
costumes would almost lead one to believe that he 
was in gay "Paree." I sometimes look back to 
my experiences in St. Louis with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and pain ; pain, because of the hard work 
and uphill task I assumed there, and the thankless- 
ness of the man for whom I nearly killed myself, 
and pleasure, because I went directly from there to 
the town in which I met my wife. 

I went to St. Louis under peculiar conditions, the 
manager who was there before me, became persona- 
nongrata to the house for some reason, and I was 
appointed to take his place. When I arrived there. 
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an agent, who was an Anglicized Irishman, who had 
evidently lost his manliness with his accent, be- 
lieving that he would witness a mixup, managed to 
get the ex-manager and myself together for what 
he believed to be the inevitable clash, but he was the 
most surprised and disgusted man in Missouri when 
the session ended. 
^ When he introduced us, the ex-manager gave me 

a warm welcome, saying, "Durand, my dear boy ! I 
am delighted to learn that you have been appointed 
to take my place, I was afraid that some of the 
'knockers' would be sent ;" then, turning to the man 
who had introduced us, he said, "Thought you were 
going to see a scrap did you ? Well, you won't see 
that or much of an)rthing else for a week or so," and 
hauling off, he struck the fellow between the eyes, 
sending him sprawling under the table, from which 
he scrambled and took to his heels like a deer. 

As my predecessor made a cash settlement with 
the house, retaining all the outstanding business, I 
had to commence in the new, without a dollar's 
worth of revenue producing business on the books; 
without an office even, and I felt that I would need 
all my grit, so I rented an office, furnished it and 
threw open the doors, without an agent or anyone 
else on whom I could depend but myself. 

After a week or so I secured five or six agents of 
the class known as "dubs" who hang around the 
office and do just enough work to barely exist on; 
they are the kind who will tell of the wonderful 
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business they have done in the past, and the wonder- 
ful spurt they are going to make in the future, and 
try to hypothecate the past, and pawn the future, as 
security for "an advance." I have known them to 
hang around the office half a day in the hope of 
"touching" the manager for a dollar, when any of 
them could have gone out and made five in the 
same time, and be under no compliment to anyone 
for it. 

After another week I secured a few good sales- 
men but their coming put me in a worse position 
than I was in before, because when men work on 
commission, they expect to get paid as soon as the 
goods are delivered, but the amount collected on 
delivery in the installment business is not anywhere 
near enough to pay the commission. When the 
business of those new men began to roll in regularly 
every day, I was in a dilemma till a bright idea 
entered my cranium. I knew I could sell as much 
as all of them combined, so I kept the office open in 
the forenoons so as to get the deliverer out with his 
wagon, and attend to the applicants who came in 
answer to my advertisements for salesmen, then I 
would go out in the afternoons to sell enough goods 
to pay the commissions of the others.. As I called 
on the rich merchants and professional men who had 
never been touched before, ninety per cent of my 
business was for cash. In that way I built up a 
business in a few months that was selfsupporting, 
and in a couple of months more, it was paying good 
returns to headquarters. 
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I was my own bookkeeper, stockkeeper, and col- 
lector, during a good part of the time, as well as 
salesman, manager, and amanuensis. I was draw- 
ing the salary of one man, but doing the work of five 
or SIX. Of course my salary was larger than that 
received by the majority of bank cashiers, but I 
was doing more actual work than all the offices of 
a bank combined, and receiving less credit for it. 
The proprietor of the house was never known to 
compliment any man in a direct manner. He would 
usually do it in this fashion: 

"Dear Sir: Your business for last week was 
atrocious. I am very much disappointed in you. 
You must positively do better than this if you expect 
to hold my good wishes. Mr. Flannigan of Atlanta, 
can show all you managers how to do business. 
He has increased his sales i6 per cent, and reduced 
his expenses 3 7-8 per cent. I will certainly expect 
a vast improvement, Mr. Durand.'* 

Mr. Flannigan would exchange his weekly letter 
for mine, and we would thus learn of the true value 
which was being placed on our services. His would 
read something like this: 
"Mr. Patrick Flannigan, 

"Dear Sir : I am about tired asking you to put 
more ginger into the business. If managers gener- 
ally could put their whole energies into their work 
like Mr. Durand of St. Louis, how much nicer it 
would be all round. There is a man you might well 
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imitate; he is doing the cleanest business of any 
manager in the country and I am proud of him." 

I will never forget one day which I spent at St. 
Louis. 

I received a letter from New York in which an 
urgent demand was made for a remittance of 
$1,000.00. It was on a Saturday morning after the 
collectors had left to go over their routes. The col- 
lections for the week had been about $1,700.00 but 
I had unusually large expenses to meet, in fact I 
had $600.00 commissions to pay out, $100.00 for my 
own week's wages, the balance of my emoluments 
coming in the form of commission which I drew 
semi-annually, then I had a freight bill of $50.00 to 
pay, together with $40.00 for rent and $75.00 to 
the collectors and deliverer. I could have held out 
my salary of course, but that would be gambling on 
the future ; robbing Peter to pay Paul, or vice versa, 
and I gave up that idea. There was just one other 
thing to do, and I did it. I took out a sample and 
sold $200.00 worth of goods for cash, delivered the 
goods, and remitted more than was demanded from 
me, and the next week I got a letter from head- 
quarters stating that my business was not what 
might be expected, taking into consideration the 
territory I covered, but Flannigah got one in which 
I was lauded as being little short of a genius. 

About that time we got out a new publication 
which embraced nearly all the beautiful gems of 
literature of ancient and modern times. It contained 
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many rare and hitherto untranslated classics from 
the Orient, and I knew that none but the very best 
salesmen in the country could hope to make a suc- 
cess of it, so I wrote to all the men I knew of, of the 
caliber necessary to handle it with any degree of suc- 
cess. 

I had read many of the things it contained, in 
the original, and I was fairly well posted on it, and 
longed for an opportunity to get out with it myself, 
but I was tied down by an iron-clad contract. 

I advertised for men as is customary when a new 
work is launched on the market, and had delivered 
several lectures to the best men at hand, who were 
beginning to meet with some success. I used to 
get them in the office after closing hours and drill 
them on the best methods of presenting it. 

I was alone in the office one evening waiting for 
some of the men to come in when the door opened 
slowly and a man thrust his head inside and looked 
around. When he saw me he took off his hat awk- 
wardly as if he were unused to showing that amount 
of deference to any person. He had a "stogie" in 
the comer of his mouth and tilted toward his left 
eye at an angle of about 50 degrees ; he carried his 
head in a decidedly sporty manner as he said in 
an argumentative tone of voice, "You aint de bloke 
what advertised fer de peddlars, be you ?" 

"No ! we use no peddlars," I said. "I advertised 
for salesmen, however, what experience have you 
had in that line?" 
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'Well boss!" he returned, "I am one o' de best 
salesman dat ever happened ; I have sold mos' every- 
ting from fruit trees to tickets at a circus. I trun de 
hot air into em for fair, an' every las' guy I worked 
for, said I was de warmest gazabo in 'de con line,' 
dat ever come down de pike." 

"Did you ever sell books?" I enquired. "No; I 
never sold books. I made em. I made a 'hand book' 
at de Carondulet race track oncet, but I cudn't stan' 
prosperity and got hittin' de booze so hard dat dey 
let me out, as de 'main squeeze' cudn't stan' fer dat. 
If you got anyting in de hand-book line boss, I'm 
'Johnny on de spot.' I passed up de booze w'en I 
tried to drink up a distillery an' failed, so I'm outen 
de game fer keeps." 

"I am afraid that you have not had the right kind 
of experience to fit you for our line," I said. I 
knew it as soon as I saw his face, but I wanted to 
learn what the half world of St Louis was capable 
of producing. 

"What kind o* truck you got?" he said, as he 
shifted the stogie to the other side of his mouth 
with a graceful roll of his tongue, without losing a 
tenth of a degree in the slant. "Oh such things 
as 'the Nibelungenlied,' 'the Rubaiyat of Omat 
Khajryam,' the 'Ramayana,' 'Plato,' 'Sophocles,' 
'the Dhammapada' and such things." 

"I never beam o' dem, boss; de mus' be some o' 
de ponies runnin' on de Eastern tracks. I'm not 
wise to der records, so I guess I would be a dead one 
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w'en it comes t' figurin' de dope on dat bunch. 
Sorry I troubled you boss." And putting his hat 
on at a rather rakish angle, he stepped toward the 
door. Before passing out, however, a happy 
thought seemed to strike him and, turning around 
again he said, "Say Guvnor; wud ye find it con- 
sistent wid de present heft o' yer wad, to peel off a 
one spot f er a guy dat's dead broke ?" 

He got the "one spot" and, as he sidled out, he 
said, "you're a prince, all right, all right !" 

St. Louis produces both extremes in the way of 
politeness. I saw that exemplified every day in the 
gentlemanly conduct of the classes with whom I 
came in contact in a business way, and the vulgarity 
of some of the people I met on the street. 

I met a man every day about the same spot when 
I was on my way to the office, with whom I had a 
droll rencontre. 

A new building was being erected across from 
the Post Office, and the passersby had to go out into 
the street to get around the obstruction. He was the 
most squint-eyed man I had ever beheld, and he used 
to come along looking as I supposed, at the second 
story windows of the Post Office. I always stepped 
out of his way till I found that he would walk into 
me deliberately if I didn't make room for him, and 
growl at me if I were too slow to suit him. One 
day it was raining pretty hard, and Olive St. was 
not celebrated for its cleanliness, so as I saw him 
approaching-, I braced my shoulder to take off a 
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wheel if he acted the boor again. As I had been in 
the habit of stepping aside for him so much, he 
walked into my stiffened shoulder and sat down in 
a puddle. When he scrambled to his feet he snarled 

at me. "Why the don't you look where you're 

goin'," and I said, "Why don't you go where 

you're looking?" 



CHAPTER IX. 

BUYING TIME AND SELLING BOOKS. 

I was working the offices at the stock-yards one 
time, and during the noon hour I strolled into the 
general office of one of the largest concerns in the 
place, for the purpose of seeing the cashier and some 
of the men with whom I had made engagements 
for that hour. 

When I entered, there was but one man in the 
office; his clothes were good but woefully soiled 
from coming in contact with divers portions of de- 
funct animals in the cooling rooms, and the oozings 
of the plank roads, over which it is not always safe 
to walk, if one's trousers are worn decoUette at the 
ankle, because the planks have a habit of forcibly 
ejecting certain juices when pressed too hard into 
the substrata, where all that was liquid in the make- 
up of some rural milkmaid's pet finds a place to 
lurk for just such opportunities. 

He was well sunburnt, and one could tell at a 
glance that the greater part of his life had beeii 
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spent in his present environment, from the oleagi- 
nous and healthy surface of his face. His hands 
were soft and oily, too, as if they had absorbed adi- 
pose tissue from the very atmosphere around them, 
and there was a rotundity about the whole man, that 
can be found nowhere else, except in a brewery. 

His face was what one might call "a study in 
scarlet," and after making a mental analysis of it, 
I came to the conclusion that there was plenty of 
geniality back of the mask that most men would call 
— ^not exactly ill natured — ^but unbending, unre- 
sponsive stubbornness; there was a twinkle to the 
eye that would suggest hearty laughter on occasion ; 
a mouth, that, although firm, showed it was not a 
stranger to the finer emotions, although it might 
give expression to an expletive peculiarly stock- 
yardian, on slight provocation. 

I was separated from him by a heavy steel netting 
in which there was an opening similar to those 

If 

in a cashier^s cage, with a glass sill, or slide, at the 
bottom for the easier conveyance of coin. 

He was reading a newspaper and sucking the 
stub of a cigar when I entered, and when he had 
finished the article, and I had finished the study of 
his face, he looked up, and in a rather gruff tone of 
voice demanded what I wanted. 

I told him in as few words as the occasion de- 
manded, that I was there for the purpose of showing 
him the samples of a set of books which I was hand- 
ling, with the ultimate intention of securing orders, 
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and that I would feel obliged if he would accord me 
a few minutes of his time for that purpose. 

"Well, young feller," he said, "I do want to add 
some volumes to my library, but as my time is worth 
four dollars an hour just now, it will be impossible 
for me to look at them. 

"Come in before Christmas and I'll give your 
proposition more consideration." 

As it was during the dog days, I thought that it 
would be a long time to wait, but as I noticed a 
twinkle in his eyes, I picked up enough courage to 
risk a tilt with him, so I said : 

"Oh pshaw ! in case of a war springing up, your 
time may be worth ten dollars a minute by Christ- 
mas," and reaching into my pocket, I drew forth a 
silver dollar which I pushed in over the glass slide, 
saying, "just give me a quarter of an hour now, 
when I can afford to pay for it." 

He picked up the coin, and after putting it in his 
pocket he opened his mouth in a guffaw that might 
be heard by "Mundow's Killing Gang" a block 
away, as he unlatched the door, saying *A1 be 



if I don't. Come in I you're all right if you do 

look so genteel." 

He seemed to forget the cash and intrinsic value 
of his time, for I stayed a full hour with him, wind- 
ing up by selling him over a hundred dollars worth 
of goods, which was considered an unusually fat 
order in those days. 

"What suggested the proposition you made me ?" 
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he asked^ as lie handed me a cigar. 

"Oh, the smile I saw in your eye, I took for an 
invitation to get back at you, then I had been con- 
sidering that if your time was worth four dollars 
an hour at noon time, it would be worth at least 
double that amount when the whistle blew, so I 
thought it better to try and reach you during your 
cheaper moments/* 

As I finished my explanation a poor woman came 
in, and he handed her the dollar, saying, "Take that 
Nancy, It is the easiest money I ever earned/' 

Then an old gentleman of dignified appearance 
came in, and passed us, handing the old woman a 
five dollar bill before going into the inner office. 

The man to whom I sold the books passed in after 
him, and I heard them laughing, while I looked at 
the name on the contract to learn who my subscriber 
might be. 

Learning that he was the general superintendent 
of a concern worth millions, I marvelled at his plac- 
ing such a modest value on his time, and I knew 
that that twinkle was in reality a challenge for me to 
proceed and show my caliber. Then an office boy 
came from an inner office and beckoned to me to 
follow him, which I did ; he led me into a little pri- 
vate office where I found both the superintendent 
and the dignified gentleman awaiting me smilingly. 
I took the chair which they offered me between 
them, and they began to ask me questions regarding 
my experiences as a salesman. 
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After some time the superintendent asked me to 
whom he would make the check payable, and when 
he had filled it out he handed it to me saying, *1 
want you to call on me every time you are in this 
neighborhood as I will need some more books from 
time to time, and don't forget to have the right 
change in your pocket because I may raise the price, 
as we just learn from this telegram that war has 
been declared between China and Japan. 

I did call on him for a good many years, and the 
more I knew of him, the less surprised I was that 
he had attained the position of general superinten- 
dent, for, if there ever was a man who was thor- 
oughly posted on food producing animals, living or 
dead, he was the man, and he had the blunt, gruff 
exterior that is so necessary to control thousands of 
rough, uneducated men, and the underlying genial- 
ity that brought him the respect of everybody. 

When he was gone, "The packer" turned to me 
and asked to see my samples. 

'*I wanted to see you," he said, 'Vhen the super- 
intendent told me the method you adopted to gain 
an audience with him." 

So I showed him the samples I was carrying, and 
as he wanted to know something about the other 
goods we handled, I explained their literary and 
mechanical excellence. He gave me a good oppor- 
tunity of displaying my knowledge of books and 
their authors tfy depreciating their value, to lead me 
on. 
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I gave him what I have always considered the 
very best discourse I have ever made as a salesman^ 
and as I sold him everything on the catalogue, it 
must have appeared so to him also. After exhaust- 
ing my own catalogue he turned me into an involun- 
tary broker, by commissioning me to get him goods 
from the catalogues of half a dozen houses, then his 
son came in, and I had about the same experience 
with him, after his father had spoken to him for 
some time privately. 

Then the older man took me up again, and after 
we had talked about the different ways of approach- 
ing men of different dispositions, he asked me how 
much I was able to earn at my business. 

I told him that as it was a trade secret, I was 
averse to telling him, fearing it might induce some 
of them to cancel their orders. As I made the dec- 
laration in a facetious manner, he laughed and said 
there was not much danger of that, as packers had 
a few secrets themselves; he did not ask it out of 
idle curiosity, he declared, in fact he wanted to know 
if I was open to a proposition to go on the road for 
him to handle his extracts and pepsins. 

I said that if I were contemplating a change, I 
would rather accept a position with him than with 
any house in the country, but as I was not contem- 
plating a change, and as my present occupation was 
congenial, and lucrative to a satisfactory degree, I 
could see no earthly reason to make a change. 

"I always had the impression that a man could 
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make but a precarious living, selling books/' he 
said. 

"They do," I returned, "that is, some of them do, 
but some lawyers, and doctors, and teachers, and 
preachers, and even packers make a precarious liv- 
ing in their chosen vocations, and when they do it is 
only an evidence that they are not fitted for that 
profession; it is not an evidence that the profession 
is not a lucrative one, as you are a living proof to the 
contrary, regarding one, and I think that I have 
just proved that I am a more or less animated con- 
tradiction regarding another, and you will find that 
it is the same all along the line." 

"I believe you are right," he said half musingly, 
"but, if you ever make up your mind to change your 
calling, come directly to me and I will find an open- 
ing for you, with a good salary attached to it I 
must say, however, that I like your methods of ap- 
proaching a man, and the way you have of present- 
ing your goods when you have made the opening. 
Now good bye, but before you go, I want to again 
call your attention to -the fact that there is an open- 
ing for you here, whenever you choose to ask for it. 
In the meantime I would like to have you call on me 
whenever you have an)rthing new to offer for sale." 

When I came to the outer office, I found the su- 
perintendent still there, and after he learned from 
me what had transpired in the"sanctum-sanc- 
torum," he handed me a pass, which gave me access 
to every portion of that immense plant, saying : 
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'^ou will find numerous offices in all kinds of 
out-of-the-way places in which you will find men 
who will be willing and anxious to purchase your 
goods on the liberal terms at which you offer them. 
A man with tiie tact you possess^ I am certain, will 
never violate the confidence which the issuance of 
this pass proves I have in your discretion. So go 
ahead my boy, and make all you can of your oppor- 
tunities." 

In going through the different buildings for some 
years afterward I was astonished to find how re- 
markably clean every department was kept ; in fact, 
the carcasses looked so clean during all stages of 
their progression from the killing floor to the cool- 
ing rooms, to the shipping department, and to the 
wagons and cars on which they took their final 
jaunt to the consumer, that long before the ap- 
proach of the usual lunch hour a person passing 
through the clean, juicy looking "quarters'* sus- 
pended from the traveling cranes, or trolley wheels, 
would feel a gnawing sensation beneath the belt 
and the juices of appreciation dampening his gums. 

All Chicago will be laughing for some years to 
come at the absurd and vicious things written about 
itself and its stock-yards by some smart boy from 
the East, who must have blown through "the 
Windy City" on a really, truly, windy day, and 
was kept too busy holding down his hat to notice 
the points of the compass. He described the bride- 
well as being three or four miles South East and 
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Forty-seventh street as being some distance north 
of the "yards;" everything else in the book being as 
badly warped as the needle of the compass he 
must have used. For instance, he gives a very pa- 
thetic account of the sufferings of the inhuman, 
selfish, and drunken hero of the tale, making him to 
appear and look almost human for an hour or two 
while plodding through the everlasting snow, di- 
rectly north west from the bridewell to his home, 
out there back of the yards, and his utter astonish- 
ment, (which must have been very natural indeed) 
when he found that the house which he left a short 
month previously, falling to pieces from rot and de- 
cay, with a roof that leaked in a thousand places, 
had been miraculously changed by a light coat of 
cheap paint, to an absolutely new house and sold to 
another family; his family having been thrown out 
regardless of the fact that he had paid in the neigh- 
borhood of $600 on it. 

I think the author who wrote that book must 
be a native of Maryland, the only state in the union, 
I believe, which has neglected to protect its citizens 
by a "homestead law," and where even the orioles 
have learned from sad experience the necessity of 
weaving their nests amongst the foliage and lashing 
them to the surrounding twigs to insure possession 
during the breeding season. 

Now here in Chicago, such a state of affairs as 
the author describes would be an impossibility, be- 
cause, to evict that family foreclosure of the mort- 
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gage would be necessary, and that would take at 
least seven months, even then, there is not law 
enough in Illinois to dispossess them for fifteen 
months, during all which time they would not 
have to pay one dollar for rent or anything else, be- 
cause they have an equity of $600 in it and fifteen 
months in which to redeem under the homestead 
law." 

The book covers a period of over three years and 
during that period it snowed continuously in Chi- 
cago except for about three paragraphs in one chap- 
ter, and during those three paragraphs it rained so 
hard that the hero's son was actually drowned while 
playing in the middle of the street. 

Then the language which the author was com- 
pelled to use in fittingly portraying the fearful im- 
morality obtaining in Chicago, particularly amongst 
the Irish, whom the author evidently does not like, 
must have shocked even the habitues of Madison 
Square Garden, who must have come to the conclu- 
sion that Chicago must be almost as bad as New 
York and what with everlasting snow and other 
evils we have too much "White" and too much im- 
morality and that a good "Thaw" might eliminate 
one and check the other. I have read thousands of 
volumes of clean fiction, I like it, it has gone far 
toward purifying the world, but I would rather eat 
impure meat any day — embalmed though it might 
be, than be compelled to read another such book as 
the one described here, even though carbolic acid 
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had been used freely in the ink. I pity an author 
who cannot write clean literature, but when I think 
of the publishers of such stuff, I involuntarily think 
of that bubonic rat which was referred to in the 
opening chapter of this book. If the author of the 
book is a native of Maryland it is not to be won- 
dered at that he attacked the stockyards, because the 
people of that state are so cleanly that even the 
oysters cry for a bath before being cooked, and 
as some of them need it, they should be highly 
commended for the act. 

It has been some years since I was through the 
stockyards, because the superintendent, "the old 
man," and "the young man'' are all dead, and it is 
a pity, for they were all good men, and the world at 
large, as well as myself, are the losers because of 
their deaths. 



CHAPTER X. 

LAWYERS. 

The law, like every other profession, has its pe- 
culiarities in men and ethics; some people seem to 
harbor the idea that all lawyers are tricky and dis- 
honest, because they have come in contact with 
members of the profession who possessed those 
qualities. 

I have heard people say of a boy who possessed 
"the gift of the gab" while at the same time appar- 
ently religiously inclined, that the Lord intended 
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him for the Church; while his chum who was also 
gifted with a garrulous tongue, to which was added 
a shifting eye, and an inclination to be tricky, was 
surely predestined by intervention of the devil, for 
"the bar/' 

My own experience with lawyers has shown me 
that where the tricky boy, who was not over scrupu- 
lous has broken into the profession, he never ad- 
vanced far beyond the turnstile, while at the top of 
the profession, a person will find very many men 
who would have done fairly well, even in the 
church. In my business I me^t all kinds of them, 
and the main object of this chapter is to describe a 
few at random as I found them, and because the in- 
cident I am recording is one of the pleasant memo- 
ries of my early experience in the book business. 
If I remember right, the first set of books I ever 
sold, was to the lawyer and justice of the peace I 
am about to describe here. 

I remember well that it was a set of Qiarles 
Lever's works, and I entered the judge's court room 
as much through a spirit of curiosity as anything 
else ; then it was at that period of my career in the 
business when I could not bring myself to calmly 
walk up to a millionaire, just as if he were an ordi- 
nary mortal, who sometimes wears his napkin 
tucked behind his collar, and eats pie and other co- 
mestibles with a knife, so I was gunning for smaller 
game. 

I had been informed that lawyers, as a rule, were 
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good buyers, and, when compared with the average, 
good risks, but, when I got inside, the place did not 
present that general air of prosperity, or that clas- 
sical look that a person would expect to find where 
scholarly men might be found, and, being, as I 
said, a green hand at the business, I was naturally 
backward, and was on the point of retiring on tip- 
toe when my attention was attracted by a rather 
gruesome sight: A colored man was sitting on a 
bench, with his head swathed in blood stained band- 
ages and **Court plaster,*' while his face looked as 
though it had gone through a threshing machine. I 
had frequently wondered why that particular dress- 
ing for wounds should be called "court plaster," but 
the significance of the term dawned on me when I 
saw that colored man and his surroundings. I had 
been in the habit of calling it "sticking plaster," 
and "adhesive plaster," but it has always been 
"court plaster" to me since. 

As the case appeared, from the number of sable 
witnesses present, to promise interesting develop- 
ments, I took a seat in the rear of the courtroom to 
await the unfolding of a gruesome tale. It appeared 
from what I learned afterwards, that this particular 
judge and his court were not over-run with a large 
amount of business, because of a peculiarity in his 
system of reasoning; it being said that he learned 
during the progress of a trial which of the litigants 
had the most money, and then fined the one that 
was best able to pay. 
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When court was opened with the usual formali- 
ties, the judge wiped his spectacles with the tail of 
his coat and sat down, closing his eyes as if he were 
preparing for a nap. 

After a time he looked around as though he were 
surprised at the lack of dispatch shown by his derk, 
and called impatiently, "Phy the divil don't you call 
the first case ?*' 

The clerk immediately jumped to his feet and, af- 
ter hastily arranging a book and a stack of papers in 
front of him, called in stentorian tones, "Thomas 
Jefferson Jones, against Jemima Fennimore Cooper 
Jones/' 

"Heah yo' honah !'' said the plaintiff, as he stood 
up holding his cheek, which seemed to have nothing 
else to hold it in place but his hand, and several 
geometrical designs done with strips of "court 
plaster." 

Another man, who turned out to be the assistant 
prosecuting attorney stood up also, saying: 

"May it bleaze the court, I appeah in this case as 
prosecutha/' 

"Who the divil are you?" demanded the judge, 
looking over his spectacles at this new element in 
the case, who was a little bandy-legged man, with a 
red face, a tumed-up nose, a decided squint in one 
eye, a long gash on the opposite cheek, a head pre- 
maturely bald, and an accent that would suggest 
"Bingen-on-the-Rhine," and "Bridgeport." 

"I niwer saw you before," said the judge, "but 
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I suppose you are a late appointee of the new ad- 
ministhration/' 

"I am chudge! May it blease you' honnah, I 
was abointed yesthaday." 

"And how long have you been practisin' laa ?" 

"Two veeks you' honnah." 

"A nice prosecutin' attorney, be me faith, to sind 
into my coort to act in an important case like this," 
sneered the judge, "phat the divil d' you know 
about laa! A baldheaded kid for sooth!" 

"I know der law as veil as you, chudge, und I 
demand my raights heah." ^ 

"Ye'U get yer rights, sonny. So you know the 
laa as well as me, do ye ? Ye'U have to prove that 
me bye ! Ye'U have to prove that !" 

"I don't haf to brove it, chudge, I admit it." 

"That pint is well taken, be gob! sonny, phat's 
admitted in laa is nat susciptible iv proof. G'wan 
wid yer case!" 

"Youah name iss Thomas Chefferson Chones?" 
said the prosecuting attorney, addresing the com- 
plaining witness. 

"Yazzah!" 

'Do you know dis voman, the defendant?" 

Tazzah! she is mah spouse, sah." 

To' lies ! yo' brack niggah," said the defendant 
explosively. 

"Ah's yo' wife, ah is, an' jedge, yo' honah, he 
is de mos* onnery niggah in dis yere town, sho's 
yo' bo'n." 

"Madam! if you open yer head agin in this 
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coort till yer spoken to, FU commit ye for contimpt 
o' coort." said the judge, shaking his finger 
threateningly. "G'wan wid yer case," to the prose- 
cutor. 

"Tell the chudge vat she did by you," said the 
prosecutor, again turning to the plaintiff. 

"Ah's a ha'd wo'kin* man. Gawd knows, jedge, 
sho' ah is, ah tote home fo' doUahs las' night, ah 
does, an' dat ar lady she threaten mah life dre'fle. 
Sho', sho' she did." 

''Vat lankvitch did she use by you? Now give 
the chudge her egsact vords as veil as you can 
recollection dem."said the prosecutor. 

"She say, jedge you' honnah, Yo' good fo* nuf- 
fin brack niggah ! eff dat am all yo' kin do t' suppo't 
yo' ha'd wo'kin' wife, ah doesn't wawn't yo' hang- 
in' around yeah no mo', ah doesn't." 

"Ah gits riled yo' honnah, when she say dat, an' 
ah sass huh back, ah does. Den she make a "razzah 
play" at ma haid, an' say, "You git away f 'om yeah, 
yo' brack niggah, or ah'l do yo' ha'm ! Ah'l gib yo' 
a waggin ride to slow music, ah will,' den jedge she 
calje me wif de razzah as yo* all kin see by mah 
physiogogomy, sah." 

"The defindant will be sworn," said the judge. 

After the oath had been administered, the judge 
took the witness in hand himself, as she had no 
attorney to act for her. 

That is yer full name?" he demanded. 

jemima Fennimore Coopah, an' ah's sorry t* 
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say Jones, yo' honnah. Ah cab'ed dat no' count 
niggah, jedge, an' ah's sorry ah didn't cut his 
brack haid off. 

"Ye plade guilty thin" said the judge. 

"Ah does, yo' honnah, ah'l be bettah off in jail 
dan libbin wif dat ar coon." 

The prosecuting attorney seemed dissatisfied 
with the turn the case had taken, it promised him 
so little leeway for proving his skill, but he was, 
at least, entitled to the privilege of addressing the 
court, so he turned to the bench, and, after refer- 
ing to several law books, he launched into some 
long winded remarks about the probity, honor, in- 
dustry, and well earned reputation generally of 
the plaintiff as a hard working, honest man. He 
waxed eloquent in his peroration, which closed with 
these words, "And you' honnah! to use der lank- 
vitch o' Bill Shakspeah in his Baradise Lost, 'A 
man's a man for ah dot' " 

The judge ordered both plaintiff and defendant 
to stand up, and, after a long lecture on the sublim- 
ity of the marriage relation, he addressed them sep- 
arately to this effect : 

"Jones, yer a bad nager; ye were shootin' craps 
wid yer amins, so ye were, thin ye brought home 
four mazley dollars to y'r wife, an' al bate ye ex- 
picted her to sarve ye wid diamond back terrapin, 
an' fried chicken wings an it. Now as t' you. 
Missis Jones, yer not an angel be a dang sight; 
therefore; the sintince 0' this coort is, that ye both 
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be bound in the sum iv a thousand dollars t' keep 
the pace f 'r twilve callandther months. 

"Qark, call the nixt case." 

As there was no next case, the court was cleared 
in a few minutes, and when the atmosphere was less 
laden with the attar of roses and other prefumes, 
the judge asked me if I wanted to see him officially. 
On my answering in the negative, he seemed disap- 
pointed, but philosophically said, "We-d, the liss 
work, the more play, as Tom Casey sed whin he 
was appointed an the Cinthral de-tale.*' 

Then I told him the nature of my business, and 
produced my samples which I carried in an unos- 
tentatious manner in my pocket. When he saw that 
I was handling books, he said: "Aw, the divil a 
book or book I want, Fm sorry t' say; if brown- 
stone houses were sellin' f r tinpince a dozen, I 
cudn't buy a kayhole. But what hev' ye got ?" 

I told him that I was handling a very fine edition 
of Charles Lever's works, but, before I could say 
another word he exclaimed : 'That, Lever ? Arrah 
let me see it me bye ; sure its himself was the gallus- 
ist man that iwer pihted pin t' papur, so it was." 

"You mean *Lewer,' don't you judge ?" said the 
clerk. "Nat be a dang sight, Jawn, I mane jist 
what I say, 'Leever.' There is no sich word in the 
English language as *Lewer,' phither it's applied to 
a man or a tool : Ye's fellies who wur idjicated in 
Chicago make me narvous listenin' t' yer pa-thitic 
attimpts to pronounce wor-rds wid an 'ah' an' an 
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*eh' in thim. I even hard the pro-fissor iv a coun- 
thry high school say the other day, that he was 
handicapped in his work be the stinginess iv the 
school boord who failed to supply him wid the 
nicessary phyiscal 'apparay-tus' — 'ray-tus' mind 
you. Now phat d'ye think iv that f'r tachin' th' 
young idee how t' shoot? That was illegal shoot- 
in' in the Queen's presarves, be gob! Thin ye 
call Tlat-o' Tlay-to/' an' *Cat-o' ye call 'Kay-to;' 
'Pathos' ye call Tay-those' 'n' some of ye go so 
far as t' turn an 'Arab' into an 'Ay-rab/ Thin th' 
docthers play the divil wid the 'Itis' family , thratin' 
thim in this manner: 'Laryngitis/ 'Phar3mgeetus/ 
Bronchitis an' Appendi-ceetus, 'n' I'm towld that 
some fool profissor iv Latin, Bog-Latin 'n' football, 
wants us t' call 'Cicero' 'Kickero/ Any man that 
wants an ocular dimonsthration in 'pay-those,' cud 
have his curiosity satisfied if he cud see poor ould 
'Plato' tumin' in his grave, an' wipin' his eye wid 
a clod, while swearin' like the divil in 'Dago,' whin 
he hears some iv ye fellies who play the divil wid 
the sounds of the vowels, callin' him out iv his 
name. 

"Lever, as I was saying, was a gallus man, an' 
the only man that ivver cud take aff a sodger, 
phither he was Irish, English, Scotch or Frinch. 
Listen t' this now:" as he half read, half sang a 
verse of one of Lever's immortal songs, with the in- 
imitable drone of a Donegal farmer at a christening. 

"N-N-N-0;. Bad luck t' this marchin,' pipeclayin ' an' 
starching 
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How nate one must be t' be kilt be the Frinch, 
Vm sick o* paradin' thro' wet or cowld wadin', 

Or standin' all night to be shot in a thrinch. 
To the chnne of a fife they dispose iv your life. 

You surrindther your bowI t* some illigant lift, 
Now I like Garryowan whin I hear it at home, 

But it*8 not half so sweet whin yer goin* t' be kilt.*' 

"Arrah; sure it brings me back t* me coortin' 
days, so it does," continued the judge, "but how d' 
ye sell it me bye?" 

"Ten dollars," I said — "One dollar down, one 
dollar per month." 

"Do I get the whole set phin I pay the first dol- 
lar?" 
"Yes sir;" I answered, "the whole set." 
"A'U take it be gob; — ^possission is nine tinths iv 
the laa." 

So the set was delivered, and he paid for it as 
freely as his pew rent, and every time I met him 
while he lived, he stopped me on the street to quote 
something from Lever, this being his favorite piece : 
"N-N-N-No. It's little f r riches I care 
Possission is only a fable 
I'd rather be mesilf than Lord Mayor 
Wid lashins iv drink an the table 
Wid the smell iv the smoke an it still." 
I found after long experience that lawyers are 
not only good buyers — they are good fellows, no 
matter where you find them — North or South; 
they are not satisfied with a magazine education; 
they want the best that can be had in literature, so 
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they buy it, and pay for it too, with the inevitable 
result that 95 per cent of all the lawmaking bodies 
in this country are lawyers. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE GELATINE PROCESS. 

Sad Dan* 

There are times when a little deception seems to 
be justifiable, particularly when you merely use it 
to draw attention to the goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise which you are offering for sale. Whether it is 
or not, it is practiced by most people engaged in 
business, to a greater or less extent. 

The theatrical manager uses it when he puts up 
glaring posters showing a man in a deadly struggle 
with a bull in the arena, when advertising a play of 
the time of Nero ; many people go to the play with 
the expectation of seeing a real bull and a real 
struggle on the stage, but they are disappointed; 
the only bulls in sight being those from the stock- 
market, or the wilder animals that had been lured 
into the enclosure from their haunts at the head of 
La Salle street, where they had been found making 
predatory incursions into "the wheat pit." 

The dry goods man uses it when he is "stuck" 
on a piece of goods which he fails to sell off the bolt 
and, knowing the failings of his customers, he cuts 
it up into remnants, advertises a bargain sale, and 
doubles the price, or, when he advertises clothes- 
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pins at 5c per gross, knowing that he has set as 
good a trap for the female surburban shopper as 
if he had laid out groundsel to catch canaries; he 
knows, too, that after paying 20 cents car fare and 
30 cents for lunch, not one shopper among them 
would take the cheap, rough clothes-pins as a gift, 
but he gets them to come into the store by the 
thousand, and he knows from experience that each 
one will buy something, if only the lunch. 

The railroad companies use it when calling atten- 
tion to the grand fishing that can be had in the 
lakes along the line, going so far as to give photo- 
graphic pictures of two men — in tandem, with a 
long pole stretched from shoulder to shoulder and 
bending under the weight of a solid line of huge 
fish, with their tails actually touching the ground. 
Gaping crowds will stand amazed at the sight, till 
a photographer comes along and explains the decep- 
tion by stating that the men and the fish were taken 
at different distances from the camera, and were 
brought together for the first time in the picture, 
winding up by stating that the fish were six-inch 
perch, and the men six-foot tracklayers, and if you 
want to go deeper into the matter you will learn 
that most of the lakes have water in them only after 
a rain storm. 

The commission man uses it when he puts red 
tarletan over his peaches, and blue mosquito net- 
netting over his plums, to give them an appearance 
of mellowness that nature and the season denied 
them. 
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The gas company uses it when it pumps the cold 
north wind into the gas mains, and sells the diluted 
mixture of bottled smoke, *Ventosus" and "vapor- 
iferous" for a dollar a thousand. 

The bookman uses it more to draw your attention 
to the goods he is offering for sale, than in an at- 
tempt to cheat you, except in the case of the fakir 
who uses the newspapers and magazines to do his 
barking, fearing to meet you face to face, as this 
chapter will show, 

I was out on a trip with another man who was 
an excellent salesman, but full of pessimistic ideas, 
who could not believe that anjrthing was ever done 
exactly right. 

It was during the panicky times of '93, and the 
book business was very poor to those who did not 
know that there is one class of professional men 
whose business is better under those conditions than 
at any other time, and we were in the poorest book 
town in America, at the best of times; it was a 
rather large town in Illinois, and the business was 
coming slowly indeed. 

My partner was kicking every time we met at 
me^ls, or while smoking the after supper cigar, and 
urging me to leave the town. I demurred, on the 
ground that I would not give up the town before 
finding out what was really the matter with the 
place. That night at supper I told him that I be- 
lieved that I had made a correct diagnosis of the 
case, and located the disease which I intended to 
dissipate in the morning. 
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'What IS the matter anyway?" he asked. 

"My dear boy," I said, "the people of this town 
do not read either the books they buy, or those they 
can borrow at the library; they simply use them 
as furniture or bric-a-brac, and to use for other use- 
ful purposes. Why, I just saw a volume of 'Les 
Miserables,' being used to prop up a window in a 
rain storm, and on stepping into the library I found 
the librarian in a comatose condition from inaction. 

"Now if we can present them as curiosities, we 
will make a record in the town yet. You go to your 
room," I continued, "and take the whole night if 
necessary, in framing a canvass along those lines. 
I will do the same, and whichever canvass is the 
most plausible, we will use tomorrow." After 
breakfast and the morning paper, we got together 
and swapped canvasses ; his was along these lines : 
Instead of advertising our goods by giving books 
to the press for "puffs," we were buying advertis- 
ing space in the libraries of the "elite," by giving 
the books for a song, or words to that effect. 
Mine was entirely new and out of the usual rut. It 
was aimed to turn the books into curios to be shown 
to visitors, much in the same manner as we show 
the whiskered faces carved on cocoanuts from Pan- 
ama, or the "bolos" "the boys" brought home from 
"the Philippines." 

My partner — who was known, by the way, as 
Pessimistic Dan," and "Sad Dan," from the rue- 
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ful expression of his face, and from the fact that he 
never lost a chance of bemoaning his troubles, from 
his boyhood up — said in effect that my canvass was 
rot. 

"Rot or no rot," I said, "I am going to try it, 
and on an editor at that." 

"I will go with you," he said, "because you may 
need assistance when you spring such a gush of hot 
air as that, on a man who has probably been in the 
printing business through all the stages from 'the 
printer's devil,' to the editorial shears and paste- 
pot." When we worked our way to "the editorial 
sanctum" we found a little old man of austere ap- 
pearance and cadaverous aspect, cutting clippings 
out of a Chicago paper by the thousand M's. 

The cadaverous appearance of the man was 
heightened by the fact that his mouth was keeping 
time with the shears, and the more caustic the sub- 
ject of the article being extracted seemed to be, 
the more fiercely he chewed. 

From the number of things he cut out without 
taking time to look up, I came to the conclusion that 
editing a country newspaper is not such a hard 
thing to do after all, because the patent insides need 
no comment ; the news comes in crisp enough to cut, 
and, as a consequence, all "ye editor" has to do is 
to change the names in items that read like these : 

"Our esteemed fellow citizen has 

again shown his love for the beautiful by putting a 
fresh coat of paint on his barn," or "Our wife re- 
quests us to return our heartfelt thanks to — ' 
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our esteemed friend and oldest subscriber, 



for a basket of the finest grapes we have ever 

sampled. Call again the latch string hangs 

in the same old place." 

When the last desired clipping had been amputa- 
ted with a vicious nip of the shears, and a corres- 
ponding gnash of the teeth, he looked up with a 
mild expression on his face that belied the fierceness 
of his nature as portrayed by his previous actions, 
and said, "Well gentlemen, what can I do for you ? 
Be seated." 

I approached him and the subject I had at heart, 
by pulling the proffered chair close to his, and tell- 
ing him that I came in to show him the very latest 
thing in the printing line, "Although you are well 
known as an up-to-date man in your profession.," 
I said, "you will be none the less surprised at the 
remarkable strides which science has been taking in 
this, as well as other lines. You have, no doubt, 
read of the 'gelatin process,' by the use of which all 
metal is being done away with in the actual print- 
ing of books, newspapers, etc." 

"No," he declared, "I have not, but I am always 
anxious to learn of all the latest improvements in 
this — our cherished occupation." 

"Well sir," I said, "I will tell you all I know 
about it, but I am sorry to say that is not as much as 
I would wish. 

"The proprietor of the house by which I am em- 
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ployed, while on his annual trip to Europe last sum- 
mer, was told by all the publishers with whom he 
came in contact, about a certain chemist in Berlin, 
who claimed to have made a discovery that will 
revolutionize the printing business. Being, like 
yourself, always on the look-out for something new 
and labor saving in the business, he determined to 
hunt up the scientist and investigate the thing 

'The matter being treated as a huge joke by the 
non-progressive publishers over there, his Yankee 
progressiveness led him to forestall them, if he 
found the thing at all practicable, so he went to 
Berlin for that purpose. 

"As genius is usually less appreciated by a man's 
neighbors than by strangers, he had a hard time lo- 
cating his man, as nobody seemed to known any- 
thing about him. At last he found him and, after 
seeing the new process at work, he was literally 
staggered at the immense possibilities it fore- 
shadowed. 

"All I know about it is this : We set up our t3rpe 
just as you do ; we make our matrix just as you do, 
but there the similarity of our actions ceases. 

You have to pour melted metal into the matrix 
to get your stereot)rpe plate ; we use common, ordi- 
nary calf's foot gelatin. You have, no doubt, 
seen the consistency of gelatin in the hectograph ; 
well! that is how our plates look at first; they 
are gently sprayed with the secret chemical for 
a few minutes when they stiffen to about the con- 
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sistency of a rubber stamp, at which stage they are 
taken off the matrix ; they are then treated to a six- 
ty hour bath in a vat of the chemical compound, 
when they become thoroughly oxidized and as hard 
as an electrot)rpe plate, but, strange to say, still flex- 
ible. All you need to do with it after that is to trim 
it and bolt it on your cylinder press ; feed it with ink 
and paper, and there you are." 

"I would like very much to see some of the work 
it is capable of turning out," he said. 

*'I will show you some samples of its work right 
now," I replied, as I beckoned to my partner to ap- 
proach; but as he failed to respond, I turned and 
found him standing at the far side of the room 
where he was evidently trying to straighten his face, 
for be it known that even he was known to smile on 
violent provocation. 

*'Here Dan!" I snapped, as if addressing a me- 
nial, "let me have those samples to show to the gen- 
tleman." He came over with his lips closed tight, 
either to keep from laughing, or to repress an oath 
for being addressed in such a manner, and handed 
me a prospectus of "Bulwer" and another of 
'Thackeray." "Now what do you think of that for 
clear cut t3rpe?" I said, as I handed them to the 
editor. 

"It is certainly beautiful," he said, "but I notice 
one or two defective letters on this page." 

"Ah ! let me see," I said. "Why of course, 'o' in 
each case. I am obliged to you, however, for draw- 
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ing my attention to them, as it gives me an opportu- 
nity of explaining something I might have other- 
wise forgotten. 

"You know that in all printing houses the win- 
dows are invariably kept open and the consequent 
draught is sometimes liable to cause a grain of sand 
to settle in the hollow portion of a letter. Well, ia 
the case of the metal type, the letter was entirely 
ruined by the force of the press coming down, driv- 
ing the sand in deeper, where it remained, making 
a blur every time it struck, but with the gelatine 
type it is different; if a grain of sand lodges in an 
*o,* for instance, as it evidently did in this case, it 
makes a blur at the time, but when the press revol- 
ves itself free of contact, the elastic qualities of the 
gelatine will throw off the foreign substance, and 
all the subsequent impressions will be perfect. 

"As it costs us but a fraction, as compared with 
the old system, to print those books, I am selling 
them at the ridiculous price of $20.00 for each set 
of 12 volumes." 

"I will take both sets,'* he said, "in honor of the 
new process, if for no other reason." 

I am sure you will have no objection," I said, 
to put your opinion on paper, and let the world 
know what you think of the goods and the price, 
and if it would not be presuming too far on your 
good-natured appreciation, I would ask you to give 
me two letters, as I am trying to teach this young 
man how to sell the goods, with rather indifferent 
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success so far, as it is a hard matter to make a book* 
salesman out of a grocery clerk." 

The editor sat down and wrote two letters, either 
one of which, if printed in his paper, would have 
been the best native matter that had ever appeared 
in it, for they were really gems, and by a judicious 
use of them, we loaded that town with curios that 
were placed on the mantle for visitors to gaze on, 
till the enterprising publishers of an encyclopedia 
made ''the gelatine process" as common as apple pie. 



CHAPTER XII. 



HUGH M GUIRE, M GUIRE S BRIDGE, COUNTY 

FERMANAGH. 

"Ye advertised f r a coUecther this momin', 
didn't ye now?" 

"Yes sir, I did," I said, as I turned toward the 
open door in my office one morning to see who had 
asked the abrupt question, and at the same time to 
look the applicant over, and, if possible, gauge his 
caliber. 

The picture I beheld in that oak frame was very 
good to look on, yet it was only part of a picture. 

In my mind I tried to restore the original from 
which it had been cut by the hand of a vandal, an 
Irish landlord being the vandal. 

When the restoration was complete, it was the 
most beautiful picture ever painted, and I only wish 
I could use the brush or the pen to reproduce it 
here. 
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It was a "May day" scene; a neat two story 
house stood in the foreground; the walls were 
white washed so beautifully that snow would look 
rather soiled and dusky in comparison; the roof 
was thatched with yellow straw beside which gold 
would look tarnished ; a group of children with sun- 
kissed hair and happy faces were scattering "May 
Flowers" on the threshold and window sills in honor 
of the day ; a mighty river was rushing on its foam- 
ing way at the foot of a sloping terrace ; myriads of 
daisies were peeping out of the grass, like white- 
headed pins in a green pin cushion; a long line of 
ducks were waddling toward the river in Indian file, 
like drunken soldiers on a mock parade; a mean 
though pompous cock was gabbling promises of 
prosperity to his gullable following, like a politician 
on the eve of election, and like the politician, he 
swallowed both his promises and the spoils; a sky- 
lark was soaring far up in the air, and looking no 
larger than a bee, and I could almost hear his 
warbling melody; a little robin hopped about with 
its head on one side, and its big eye cocked coquet- 
tishly at the group, in that inimitable pose of timid 
familiarity it knows so well how to assume ; a group 
of cattle were lazily chewing the cud, while a frisky 
though unsteady colt was staggering on its long legs 
in a first attempt to gallop joyfully around its dam 
in the pasture; a white-thorn hedge thickly decked 
with pink and white blossoms, went curving over the 
hill, and I longed for a whiff of the well-remembered 
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perfume of the atmosphere around it; beneath its 
shade myriads of blue and purple violets, soft yellow 
primroses and pink rimmed cowslips made a heaven 
on earth with their tints and smell, while far away 
in the dim perspective the blue mountain peaks lifted 
their crests into the banking clouds, the mountains 
taming into hills, into sloping fields, into green 
meadows, as the eye came back from the perspective 
to the background, to the foreground, to the ivied 
gable, to the whitewashed house, to the group in 
front; ah! the group; I was nearly forgetting that 
group. 

A sweet-faced woman— evidently an invalid — 
was sitting in a chair on the green lawn, wrapped 
snugly in a shawl, and drinking the balmy air, 
heavily laden with the sweet perfumes; at her 
feet were three young girls, tenderly and lovingly 
waiting for an opportunity to assist her; an old 
man, bent with toil and care, was sitting beside her, 
and now and then glancing at her with tender com- 
miseration in his eyes ; two younger men— evidently 
her eldest sons — were harnessing a horse outside 
the stable door, while a giant with the face of a boy 
was standing behind his mother's chair and toying 
with her gray locks, as he smiled hopefully at his 
sisters. My eyes blinked, and the picture faded 
as suddenly as a vanishing mirage, until all that was 
left of it was that handsome giant in my office door ; 
hope was still in his eyes, but not for his mother's 
recovery — she was dead ; he was hoping he was not 
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too late to secure the job he came to seek, but as I 
am neither a rooster nor a politician, he was just as 
sure of it as I was that he was a big, manly, good- 
natured, active, honorable fellow who might be 
safely trusted with either the care of a mother, 
or the collection of a bill. 

"Have you had any experience as a collector?" I 
inquired, as much for the purpose of drawing him 
into conversation, as to get an answer to my query. 

"Oh yes," he returned, "I have been collecting 
for the last four years for another publisher, but the 
thrust companies have dhriven me out i v the busi- 
nes." 

"How on earth could the trust companies inter- 
fere with you as a collector?" I exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

"Why, don't you know," he returned, "that the 
thrust companies are deeper into the book business 
than the publishers themselves? but, as they are in 
it an the sly, and as your own house is rich enough 
to carry its own accounts with its subscribers you 
have nuwer come in contact wid thim in a business 
way." 

"No," I returned, "I have not, but some other 
time I will get you to explain the significance of 
your statement. 

"Now, however, I want to talk of our own busi- 
ness with you. In the first place I have a vacancy 
for a collector, and if I am any judge of human na- 
ture, I believe you are just the kind of a man I want. 
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The route on which the vacancy exists covers 
Northern Indiana and a few counties in Southern 
Michigan, and the wages we pay is $24.00 per 
week and expenses." 

"Why, that is the route above all others which I 
would like to secure," he said, "as I have been cov- 
erin' that very route for the last three years." 

"How long have you been in this country?" I in 
quired, as a method of opening a friendly chat. 

"Five years, goin' an six," he answered. 

"You are from the North of Ireland, I should 
judge, from your accent?" 

"Yis — from Fermanagh." 

"Shake my boy! I am from the same place my- 
self, and I thought I recognized a piece of the land- 
scape when you came in, that reminded me of an 
old aphorism connected with the place." 

"What was that, sir?" 

" 'Fermanagh for man and horse,' you know." 

" *0h yis ! an' Tyrone f r a purty lass ;' be gob !" 

"That reminds me," he continued, about a man I 
met an the sthreet the day, who is 'six foot two, wid 
out stockin' or shoe' 'n' he wasn't considthered a 
big man at home, at that; in fact we called him 
'Wee Barney Laughlin' fr'm 'the Fin Hills.' " 

"The Fin Hills! Why that is only a few miles 
from the place where I was bom. You don't mean 
to say that Barney Laughlin is here in Chicago? 
Wonder if he's got the kicking ass with him, I 
remember when I was a small boy, that every time 
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I saw a new moon, I thought Barney Laughlin's 
ass had kicked the missing part away, the curve re- 
minding me of the shape of his hoof, and if my 
anatomy were closely examined, I have not the 
slightest doubt but that good impressions of that 
same hoof might be found — ^in cameo— in the 
places most susceptible to such impressions. 

"Al bate tin dollars that you're Captain Durand^ 
from Belleek." 

"You would win the bet my boy." 

"Budenounthrics man ! sure I know all your peo- 
ple, but sure ivery wan in Fermanagh knew yer 
father, an' for good raisins; sure it's many a poor 
bye's nick he saved f r'm the halther in '65 — ^himself 
an' the good ould white-headed Protestant minis- 
ther. ( May the Lord rist the souls iv both. ) 

"I was ony a wee bye whin yer father died, but 
I was at his funeral, 'n' iwery wan sed it was the 
greatest funeral that iwer walked to a cimethry, 
'n' th' ^offerings'* was 'ojus/ ♦ 

"I remimber the time you threw up yer com- 
mission 'n' kem to this counthry; the girls used t' 
cry 'n' say that yer heart was bruck bekaise a wee 
girl you wur in luve wid was forced t' marry 
anither man, but the byes sed that ye inherited the 
pathriotism iv yer ancisthers, an' quit bekaise ye 
woodn't sarve agin' yer neighbors, thin, whin we 

♦Notes, 1— "Ojus,** very great. 2— "Offerings," money 
given to the officiating cler^man at a funeral to be used for 
church repairs and for chantable purposes. The more popu- 
lar the deceased was in life, the greater the "offering" at bis 
funeral. 
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heard iv what ye done in Galway, whin a cowardly 
tyrant wanted ye to turn yer min loose on a lot iv 
unarmed people at an eviction, we knew that the 
great grandson iv the man that led the people iv 
'98 was not mewlin' over a girl, but lamintin' over 
the wrongs iv his counthry. 

'Well ! I am the descindent iv one of the min that 
wur led by yer great grandfather in the ould days, 
an' me name is Hugh McGuire iv McGuirc's 
Bridge, Co. Fermanagh. We had a good farm and 
wur well able t' pay the rint, but the agitators in- 
juced me father t' refuse t' pay, an' we wur 'put 
out !'* Me brother John an' me father died inimaj- 
iately afther, an' Tom married a neighbor's 
daughter wid a big farm; me two sisthers 'n' me- 
self kem here 'n' mother wint t' live wid Tom, 
whose wife wud niwer take a prize f'r amiability, 
so mother cudn't get along wid her, 'n' I wint back 
'n' brought her here, but the climate was too mich 
f'r her — ^too mich hate in the summer, 'n' too dang 
mich cowld in the winther— so she died, 'n' I almost 
hate that sisther-in-law since!" 

"So I had one too many in the picture," I said 
half musingly. 

"What pitcher was that?" he inquired. 

"Oh, a picture I was thinking about when you 
came in, but I suppose your mother took the matter 
very much to heart when she realized that her 
death was approaching, and she was so far away 
from home." 
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"She did that, she was inconsolable; she lived 
wid me father for forty years, in joy an' sorrow, 
comfort an* affliction, 'n' it bruck her hart t' be 
siperated from him, even in the grave. 

"If I cud on'y write somethin' now, that wud 
touch the cowld hart iv that sisther-in-law iv mine, 
I wud like t' rub it in hard." 

"Perhaps I may be able to help you out to some 
extent," I said : "a piece of poetry, now, with plenty 
of pathos in it, would be more likely to touch the 
heart of a woman, than all the reasoning of *Kant* 
in prose." 

So the next morning I brought down these 
verses which he read several times, while the un- 
checked tears rolled down his cheeks, then turning 
to me he held out his hand, saying, "Thanks, Cap- 
tain ! these verses will show her what she has done, 
if an)rthing can; thanks again fr meself an' me 
sisthers, we will thrisher thim always." 

DIVORCED AFTER DEATH BY THE SEA. 

In a vine covered cottage I dwelt in my childhood, 
The flower-laden hedge with perfume filled the air ; 

The cuckoo's soft notes sounded clear in the wild wood. 
On that hillside in Ireland so green and so fair. 

When we buried my father, my mother decided 
To sail o'er the turbulent ocean with me, 

*T)ear husband," she murmured, **by fate we're divided — 

Divorced after death, by the sea." 

When I die, re-united we'll be 

By Heaven's own kindly decree. 
And again become one, at the Heavenly throne, 

Tho' divorced after death by the sea. 

Thus she spoke — ere her beautiful spirit departed — 
To my sisters and I, as we watched by her side; 
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As we dosed her dear eyes, overcome—broken hearted. 

We wept with regret when we thought how she died — 
Far away from her home — ^in the land of the stranger, 
Tho' that land be the home of the happy and free. 
Where all are protected from want and from danger 

Tho' divorced after death by the sea. 

Now she's dead re-united they'll be 

By Heaven's own kindly decree, 
And again become one at the Heavenly throne 

Tho' divorced after death by the sea. 

So Hugh McGuire went on the road, and he 
proved to be the best collector we ever had, and, 
although he used the language and expressions 
of the Irish farmer, he was one of the best posted 
men I have ever known; he seemed to know some- 
thing about everything, and ever3rthing about 
something — ^that something being the book busi- 
ness. 

He could prove anything by figures, or disprove 
it by argument; he had facts at his finger-points, 
and repartee at the point of his tongue; he could 
be jocular and sarcastic; comical and pathetic, 
whimsical and profound, sublime and ridiculous in 
a minute, but practical always. 

He had received a "National School" education 
in Ireland, but his teacher must have been one of 
those scholars who cannot be found an)nvhere else. 

He used to laugh at the absurd things he read 
about Ireland in the newspapers sometimes^ and 
comment on them with a rich blending of wit and 
sarcasm, which would make the ears of the writers 
tingle could they hear it. 

Were ye iver at a 'Charity ball' in Ireland?" 
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he would ask with a grin. "No!'' Well, it's be- 
kaise there are so few people in Ireland who need 
charity. There are a lot iv pro-fissional beggars 
there, -iv coorse, the wans that foUie the tourists, 
and give thim the imprission that Ireland is in 
sich sore sthraits, but, bless yer sowll thim peo- 
ple woodn't do anything else if they wur rich; 
they are artists be inheritance, an' their descin- 
dents are boodlers here — ^to a man. Whenever you 
see an Irish boodler, ye can make up yer mind 
that his coat iv arms shud be a 'bag' 'n' a tin cup 
^Rampant/ bekaise a dacent man in Ireland niwer 
became a boodler here, or elsewhere. He has too 
much pride, 'n' a family record to live up to, but 
the descindent iv a beggar takes a bribe in the back 
room IV a saloon wid about the same amount iv 
complaisance as shown be his ancisther when he 
got his hapenny fr'm a tourist in a tin cup. Whin 
ye hear an Irishman — I mean wan that was bom 
in Ireland, 'n' lived long enough there to remimber 
the color iv the grass, whin ye meet wan who is 
always talking about the want over there, luck at 
his hand, an' ye'U see the beggar's 'mitthogue,' no 
matther if he runs a bank, Taro' or udtherwise, 
for he'll run both an the same principle. 

"I niver remimber havin' seen a represintative 
iv the Salvation Army at ivery sthreet corner, wid 
a thripod on which was hung the effigy iv a boilin' 
pot, wid a big sign which read : 

" 'Dhrap a coin in the slot an' fill an impty 
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Stomach/ did you? No! Well it was bekaise there 
were few impty stomachs; that cry iv poverty is 
simply the stock in thrade iv a few grafters, who 
work an the nathral sympathies iv the dacint Irish, 
who conthribute money that rarely gets farther 
Aist than the 'Statue iv Liberty,* an' the dacent 
Irish stand at about the ratio iv i,ooo to i iv the 
grafters, but the grafters hev the phloor." 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THE TRUST COMPANIES. 

It was on a holiday afternoon ; I was down to the 
office for the purpose of attending to the mail, when 
Hugh McGuire strolled in. He had been promoted 
a short time before and was in charge of the col- 
lection department. As there was nothing else to 
do, we lit fresh cigars and settled back in our 
chairs for a chat. 

I had intended for a long time to have him ex- 
plain what he meant when he declared that the 
trust companies were deeper into the book-business 
than the publishers, on that first day of our 
meeting, and as this was the first time in over a 
year that we could devote any time to the matter, 
I told him to go ahead with the explanation. 

"A thrust company is phat ye might call an an- 
nix to a bank," he said; "it is sometimes a 
twin brother an' sometimes a thriplet, be gob! but 
the ouldther brother, only, is mintioned or referred 
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to in the cinsus reports, consequintly it is the only 
one that gets credit f'r bein' the lagel offspring iv 
its fadther who is usually a promother an' a mim- 
ber iv *the civic Fidtheration ;' the 'Bank' is shuper- 
vised be the 'government/ 'the thrust campany' be 
the state, 'n' the 'Savin's Bank' be the civic fethera- 
tion 'n' the clearin'-house. 

The bank does the business that is considthered 
lagel bankin' business; the thrust company does 
the business that th' bank dassent do, 'n' the sav- 
in's bank does what it dang plazes. The bank can't 
lind over tin per cint iv its capital to any wan per- 
son — if the banker hasn't a pull; the thrust com- 
pany can lind all it has, and all the available prop- 
erty iv the family, includin' the radiators 'n' the 
smokestack, 'n' the savin's bank linds to both, ac- 
cordin' t' what side iv the hall the examiner is an. 

"To get a charther fr'm the state, the thrust 

company linds a hundthred thousand dollars or so 
an first mortgages iv the first wather. In fact 
while pilin' up that security they manage to secure 
paper an property that is worth about four times 
the amount iv the loan, but afther the state is 
satisfied caution inds. 

"I know thrust companies in the Aist that buy 
up buke conthracts that I wuldn't give tin per cint 
for, conthracts that have been secured be fakirs, 
newspaper ads., 'n' magazine cupons, wid the pro- 
mise iv a jaunt to a suburban justice court before 
they can be coUicted an, but, as they promise a 
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big rake aff the thrust company takes big chances, 
in fact that is why they have been organized. If 
the bank could do that kind iv bisness, where wud 
be the use iv startin' the annix? The bank must 
lind money an sound securities, or it is supposed 
to, rather, but the thrust company can finance a 
thrans-continintal air line f'r b'loons, 'n' dabble in 
thraction bonds in a mirage city beyant the four 
mile crib/' 

"Why you must be mistaken*' I said, "the bank 
examiners would have to be asleep to allow that 
kind of thing to go on." 

"They are," he returned, "wan at a time. This 
is the 4th iv July, 1905, 'n' if some iv thim don't 
go before a year f r'm today, you can say that Hugh 
McGuire is as sinseless a kicker as Barney Laugh- 
lin's ass. 

"You may have noticed that little thrust com- 
panies have been springin' up like 'masheroons' all 
over the counthry for the last few years, an' t' get 
money t' play loose wid, they are invadin' the homes 
iv the poor workin' people wid all kinds iv schkames, 
some iv thim sind out little banks f'r the purpose 
iv tachin' the reckless dollar 'n' a half a day spin- 
thrifts to save their pinnies at 4 per cint., an' wanst 
a pinny goes into one iv thim, it can't come out 
agin till an official at the bank blows three times in 
th' kayhole. 

"Whin wan iv the banks is brought down town 
'n' unloaded, the smilin' official hands out a blue 
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slip in 'resate/ an' that's all the security a man iv- 
ver gets, excipt the monthly statement iv the bank, 
which shows a more flourishin' condition the day 
before a failure thin at any other time durin' th' 
year, but thin, no man parts wid money wid sich a 
bland smile as the man that has to work hardest f 'r 
it; he even consithers that a high anner has been 
conferred an him whin the teller smiles while hand- 
in' him th' blue slip, an' dhrames all that night iv 
his acquaintance wid a financial heavyweight. 

"I larned be accident how they secure this gilt- 
edged security to deposit wid the state thrishry. 

"I stayed all night at the house iv a frind wan 
time durin' my vacation, 'n' whin we wur atin 
breakfast, the mail carrier brought him about a 
bushel iv lethers. That the divil does this mane, 
Catherine?' he says, as he opened wan be puUin' 
the ind off wid his teeth. 

" 'I don't know, Alyana,' she says, 'mebbie 'tis 
the neighbors kickin' about Mayme playin' the pi- 
ani whin it's out o' tune 'n' how cud it be an)rthing 
else, whin one iv the boardthers lift his kit iv 
plumber's tools an the kays all night, Satherday 
night?' 

" 'Read that, Hugh,' says me frind, 'what d'ye 
think iv that now ?' he continued as he turned pale. 
'These money linders know more about my bisness 
thin I do, be herrins !' 

"I read the letter which ran thus: 

" 'Sir: As we see be the public records that the 
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niortgagc an your property falls due an the first iv 
nixt month, we beg to inform you that if it is nic- 
essary for you to renew same, we are in a position 
to advance the money at reasonable rates. We 
also attind to all the detale in such cases, thereby 
relievin' ye iv a lot of unnicessary throuble. 

We are, etc., 
The Imperyal Thrust Co., 
Fomint th' 14th Nat. Bank. 

" 'I thought that dang mortgage had another 
year t' run, so I did,' sed me friend, 'but as I hev 
$500.00 an deposit wid "The Imperyal," I'll dhrap 
in an' fix it up there. Come down wid me, Hugh,' 
he ses, ses he, 'an' see how well I stan' in the finan- 
chal world,' ses he. 

"Well ! we wint down there, and the fellie smiled 
at me frind, till he lamed that he was not there to 
deposit, but to borry, whin the smile toned down 
to a pair iv sthraight bisiness lips, thin to an im- 
perious frown, as he sed, 'Rale estate department 
acrass the hall.' 

Whin he inthrojuced himsilf be presentin' their 
own lether, a rather sour luckin' man said. 
That is your property worth ?* 
'Eight thousand dollars.' 

" 'How much do you want to borrow an it?' 

" 'Well the mortgage is f'r three thousand.' 

" 'Can you reduce the debt?' 

" 'I could. I have $500.00 an deposit acrast 
the hall,' 
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" 'Did you give notice iv withdrawal?' 
" 'I did nat/ 

" *WelI that money will nat be available for 
sixty days.' 
" 'How's that?' 

" That's the rules iv the savin's bank — sixty 
days notice iv withdrawal.' 

They didn't tell me that whin I put it in.' 
^Can't help it! those are the rules.' 
Well what am I to do about the mortgage ?' 
^How long have you owned the property?' 
Tin years.' 

Toor security,' sed "The Imperyal," wid 
enough ice in his voice t' make a cocktale. 

" 'How long has the house been built?' he con- 
tinued. 

" 'About twilve years.' 
" 'Too ould! too ould!' sed "The Imperyal," an' 
the timprature wint down 14 degrees. 'I'll sind a 
man to look over the propert/ he continued, 'an' 
you can come back tomorrow.' 

" 'You don't considther twilve years ould, do 
you?' sed my frind. 

" 'Too ould t' lind over 30 per cent, an I fear,' 
he said. 

" 'Why !' sed me frind, 'me father's house in Ire- 
land was built before Columbus discovered "Tam- 
many Hall," 'n' all it needs is a coat iv thatch ivery 
three years t' make it as good as iver.' 

'That's all right,' sed "The Imperyal," but 
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twant built be a Chicago conthractor. We figure 
an a buildin' settlin' four inches during the life iv 
the first five year mortgage, six during the second 
V we are "jubious" in goin' in an the third at all, 
at all, so we are, bekaise,' ses he, *the Chinese may 
have rights in the foundation 'n' the government 
don't seem to protict our citizens fr'm thim, so's 
ye kin see it,' he ses, ses he. 

"Thin we left, 'n' me frind thought we aught t' 
call an some iv the others that wrote him, but we 
wur surprised t' lam that ivery wan iv them knew 
about what occurred at 'The Imperyal' 'n' we kem 
t' the conclusion that they are all connicted be a 
system iv wireless telegraphy, or a 'rale estate 
boord,' or some other kind iv thrust, so the nixt 
day we wint back t' The Imperyal' 'n' lamed that 
twinty-five hundthred dollars was the limit to the 
amount they wud lind. 

** Thin I suppose I will have t' borry $500.00,' 
said me frind, 'while me own money is tied up here 
dhrawin' ony 4 per cint., while I'll heve t' pay 
6 per cint on what I borry.' 

" That's about the dimintions iv the proposition' 
sed The Imperyal. 

"Well! me frind borried the $500.00 V whin 
we wint down again, he larned that he wud hev 
t' pay 21-2 per cint. commission t' 'The Imper- 
yal" f'r lindin' their own funds, togither with 
$30.00 f'r a guarantee policy 'n' $25.00 lawyer's 
fee. The papers were finally med out 'n' me frind 
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had t* borry $130.00 exthra t' pay the expmses for 
borryin' the money — includin' his own, 'n' to pay 
6 per cent, intherest an the money borried — in- 
cluding his own, 'n' still th' politicians tell us that 
the laws are med in the intherest iv th' poor man. 

"As security f r the loan me frind put up a first 
mortgage, a guarantee policy, a fire insurance 
policy f'r the full value iv the buildin,' togither with 
th' property itsilf, t' secure a loan iv less than one- 
third its value, while the ony security he had f'r 
his $500.00 was a wee blue slip iv paper widout a 
signaure — ^jist a rubber stamp. 

"Now suppose *The Imperyal' should fail be- 
fore the sixty days elapsed, which is not at all un- 
likely, taking into considtheration the kind iv 
chances the thrust companies take afther the state 
thrishry is satisfied, me frind would lose his 
$500.00 afther pa)rin* 2}^ per cent, fr the use 

IV It 

"Why! the high financial hansprings iv the in- 
surance companies is nawthin' in comparison to the 
gymnastics iv the thrust companies. 

"You say that th' money is safe wid the thrust 
companies, perhaps it is, an' perhaps it aint. F'r 
my part, I wud rather thrust it to a bank widout an 
annix, even if it paid less pur cint. 

"D'ye know that there are a lot iv publishers in 
this counthry who niwer saw a printin' press and 
cudn't tell the difference betchune printer's ink 'n' 
tapioca puddin'; who rint a wee 6x8 office in New 
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York V get their ordthers fr'm 'get rich quick' 
ads. in the magazines, 'n' sell thim t' the thrust 
comp'nies. I wud sthrongly advise any frind iv 
mine who had pinnies t' save, t' put thim in a tom- 
ato can till they have enough t' deposit 'n the bank 
that Uncle Sam dhraps in to visit be times, ayther 
that or throw aff thir lithergy V vote f r 
a Tostal Savin's Bank,' 'n' do bisiness directly wid 
*the good ould man' who niwer chated any wan, 
thin, whin they get a blue slip in exchange for their 
little deposit, they can use it t' pay the grocery 
bill. 

''The banker who runs a rale bank on a banker's 
legitimate margin, should not object to a postal 
savin's system, bekaise a person can't put more thin 
a sartin amount in it, an whin he has t' withdraw 
that sartin amount, he will put it an deposit in the 
legitimate bank where he has some kine iv a guar- 
antee that it won't be used t' promote a comp'ny 
that's organized t' shave the warts aff pickles wid- 
out givin' thim barber's itch." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DICTIONAKIES 

The evolution of the dictionary has been steadily 
progressing for some years, and keeping pace with 
the horseless carriage, the wireless telegraph, the 
childless marriage, and other twentieth century in- 
novations. There are as many styles in dictionaries 
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as there are in corsets, hats, or other things, that 
change with the seasons. 

There is the stenographer's dictionary that gives 
every word in the language but the one she wants ; 
the dictionary that gives the spelling and definition 
of a word, but leaves the pronunciation to one's dis- 
cretion, and the dictionary which gives the dia- 
critical marks to guide one in the correct pronun- 
ciation of the word; the dictionary that gives the 
word meaning only, and the dictionary that gives 
the pathological meaning of the term, the latter be- 
ing called an "encyclopedic dictionary." 

The styles have been changing in the last few 
years with great rapidity, so rapidly in fact, that 
the dictionary is utterly out of date before the final 
payment has been made on it, but this being a rapid 
age, the publishers have a hard time keeping up 
with it. 

Not very long ago, it used to be considered the 
next thing to sacrilege to put a dictionary into more 
than one volume, but an enterprising publisher 
found that by splitting it in two, he could get two 
prices for it. Another publisher thought that if 
two prices could be secured, it would be just as 
easy to get four, but, to make it into four volumes, 
some padding would be essential, therefore, it 
would be necessary to employ a "literary commit- 
tee," to give eclat to the thing, so he straightway 
secured some literary hacks to dig up all the obso- 
lete words that had been used and misused, in "Ye 
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goode olde t)rmes." Then, it was made encyclo- 
pedic, and put into six volumes. Now, they have 
added a geography, an atlas, a history, and a ready 
reckoner, and I am credibly informed that a cook- 
book and a guide to music will be the ''talking 
features" of the next edition, which will be in 
twelve volumes. 

To get enough material of the quasi legitimate 
kind to fill even four volumes, it was found neces- 
sary to use pre-fixes by the ream for padding pur- 
poses, for instance, we all know, or at least we can 
learn in a minute, that "pseudo" means "false," 
but if you take the time to look the matter up in the 
average dictionary of the encyclopedic variety, you 
will find the word used unnecessarily about a thou- 
sand times, as a prefix, as "pseudo diptheria," 
pseudo this, and pseudo that, and you will naturally 
agree with me, that once would be enough to use 
it, but, by Its elimination the book would cease to 
swell as rapidly as a case of "true diptheria" is 
brought to a halt by the introduction of "anti- 
toxin." 

Dictionaries have been padded to such an extent, 
that some people expect to find any word from any 
language in them, and consider them out of date if 
they cannot find the word sought, as illustrated by 
the following experience I had one time. 

It occurred in a section of country which I have 
always called "the cotton belt" of Illinois, when tel- 
ling my wife of my troubles. Now, as some of 
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the readers of these, my experiences, may take is- 
sue with me regarding the use of the term as ap- 
plied North of the Ohio River, I will explain. 

All that part of the state lying south of a line 
drawn from Danville to Rock Island, might be 
called "the cotton belt," for in all that section, wool, 
as we understand the term, has seldom been dis- 
covered in a blanket, at least in hotels. If an im- 
perative demand is made for a blanket in zero 
weather, it will be produced by the grumbling land- 
lord, of course, but it will be found on examination 
to be of vegetable origin. 

I was handling a four volume dictionary of the 
encyclopedic variety in that section at the time; the 
fetching and order clinching part of my canvass 
being three columns of comparisons, showing the 
meager information conveyed by the definition of 
words as given in two of the "word books," and 
the extensive fund of lore that could be obtained 
from the work which I was handling. 

For instance, one of the word books in defining 
"appendicitis" gave it thus: 

Appendicitis, "Inflammation of the vermiform 
appendix of the saecum," while my book gave a 
whole column of medical and surgical verbiage; in 
other words, the pathological meaning of the term, 
giving it so thoroughly in fact, that if a man felt so 
inclined, he would know enough on the subject to 
perform an operation on himself. 

I was doing a splendid business, because, in ad- 
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dition to being able to rattle off the Latin and 
Greek roots, when it came to explaining the human 
anatomy, I was — ^to use a common colloquial ex- 
pression — "there with the goods." 

I sold twenty sets in a little town one day, com- 
mencing with the mayor, and winding up with the 
"professor" at the high school. I noticed while 
talking to the latter, that his caliber might have 
been greater without endangering the town, and 
that he was one of those men who love to make a 
display of all they know, especially to an audience 
to whom all words containing more than three syl- 
lables are "Greek." He got me up in the recitation 
room, and after introducing me to a lot of half 
grown, blushing boys, and giggling girls, said that 
perhaps I could show them something in mathe- 
matics that he didn't know. As the tones of his 
voice sounded rather sarcastic, I thought I would 
take him at his word, and, as there was a rather 
formidable problem in addition on the blackboard, 
I asked one of the girls if she could prove it by 
"casting out the nines," and when she declared 
that she could not, I asked "the professor" if he 
had ever taught that little rule to the class, and 
when he declared that he had never heard of it, 
I proceeded to show them how it was done, thus : 

5487268.04 equals 6 

965876.10 equals 6 

753184.28 equals 2 
3849721.44 equals 6 
9056049.86 2—2 
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I noticed a group of boys "nudging each other 
and twirling imaginary mustaches in imitation of 
the teacher, so I turned and said. 

Now if one of you boys will let me have your 
chalk I will cast out the nines in this manner from 
each line from right to left, commencing with the 
top line, of course. 

4 and 8 are twelve above, nine equals 3 and six 
are nine equals o, 2 and 7 are nine equals o, 8 and 

4 are twelve above nine equals 3, and 3 are 6, which, 
being less than 9, we place to the right of the line, 
and call it the "check" number of that line. We pro- 
ceed with the other three lines in the same manner, 
and find the "check" figures coming out to be 6 and 
2 and 6. We now add up the check figures thus, 6 
and 2 are eight and 6 are fourteen above 9 equals 

5 and 6 are eleven above 9 equals 2. Now, if the 
problem has been added correctly in the first place 
we must find a "2" after eliminating the nines from 
the sum of all four lines, proceeding thus: 6 
and 8 are fourteen above 9 equals 5 and 4 are 
9 equals o. You noticed that we skipped a 9 but 
what would be the use in counting it when we are 
throwing away the nines an3rway, so we will pro- 
ceed by saying 6 and 5 are 11 above 9 equals 2. 
We disregard that nine to the left, for the same 
reason as before, and you see we have produced the 
2 which proves that the addition is correct. Now 
I will show you how to prove multiplication by 
the same method : 
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4845214 equals i times 6 
663 6 equals 6 



14535642 
29071284 
29071284 



3212376882 

By casting the nines out of the multiplicand we 
produce i, and by using the same method on the 
multiplier, we produce 6, which we set down as 
above, then we say 6 times i are 6, which being 
less than 9, we put under the i ; then after casting 
the nines out of the product, if we cannot produce 
a 6, the multiplication is wrong. Now suppose the 
multiplicand had produced a 4, and the multiplier 
a 3 we would have said 3 times 4 are 12, above 9 
equals 3. In that case the product would have to 
produce a 3, or the whole thing would be wrong. 
When you get used to it, you can cast out those 
nines as quick as a flash of lightning, and set down 
your figures as if they sprang from the chalk. "I 
suppose," I said, turning to the professor "you have 
taught them all the little short cuts that a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics gives us, but I will ask 
this boy with the short trousers, to answer a few 
questions and find out. 

"How much is 65 times 65, boy? Quick! don't 
stop to figure ! Oh ! I see, you don't know. Well, 
what is the next figure after 6?" 
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"Seven, Sir." 

'How much is 6 times 7?" 

Torty-two, Sir!'* 

Well, just add 25 and you have 4225 which is 
the correct answer. Now how much is 5J^ times 
SJ^? Don't know, eh? What is the next figure 
after 5?'' 

"Six, Sir." 

"And 5 times 6 is how much?" 

"Thirty, Sir." 

"Add ji which will make 3054 and you will 
have the correct answer again, and if you will just 
remember that rule, you can square anything that 
ends with 5 or J4. 

"Do you want me to show them anything in 
Algebra, Euclid, Mensuration, or any of the higher 
branches of mathematics," I said, again turning to 
the professor. 

"Well no," he answered, "it is about time to 
dismiss the school, after which we will have a little 
social chat." 

When we were alone, he said, "Where did you 
learn those rules? I am sure I never heard of any 
of them." 

"I learned them in an old thatched school in 
Ireland ; that land that has been the home of math- 
ematics since St. Patrick proved to *The King of 
Tara,' that three was but one, by comparing the 
leaves of a shamrock to the Three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity," I returned. 
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I found after a protracted conversation with him, 
that he was one of those men who were educated 
in a groove; who can tell the depth of the Pacific 
Ocean at its deepest point, but cannot tell — off hand 
— ^the name of the capital of Bohemia; who use 
grammar in school, but neglect to carry it into 
social life; who avoid a controversy with a man 
whom they have reason to believe knows more than 
them, but who will go down to the comer grocery 
and find fault with the other party and his goods, 
when he is not there to protect himself or them, 
thereby upholding his own reputation as a man of 
wonderful erudition. 

I think it was about four months after the goods 
had been delivered that "the house" received an 
awful individual and collective "kick'' from every 
purchaser in the place. 

The mayor wrote that he held the goods "sub- 
ject to the publisher's order," as they did not come 
up to what was claimed for them by the salesman, 
who talked them into buying the books by leading 
them to believe that every word in the English lan- 
guage, with its pronunciation, definition, and ety- 
mology would be found there, and that after care- 
fully looking through the books, they failed to find 
the words, "sintax," "Gramaphone," and "Fon- 
dant.** He went on to say that if such words were 
missing, he had no doubt but that hundreds of 
others just as important would be left out. 

The manager handed me the letter, asking me at 
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the same time to straighten the matter out, and do 
what I could to make the sales "stick," so I dic- 
tated an answer along these lines : 

"Sir : Your letter complaining of the incomplete- 
ness of the dictionary was duly received, and in 
answer would say, that the book is all I claimed 
for it. In the first place, you looked for the word 
's)mtax,* several pages from where a person who 
knew how to spell the word, would expect to find 
it. It is spelled 's)mtax,' not 'sintax.' 

"Regarding the word 'Gramaphone,* I will say 
that there was no such word in the English lan- 
guage when you made the purchase, for the follow- 
ing reason: 

"A great scientist made a discovery that may, in 
time, do away with all salesman on the road, if the 
wholesale merchants make up their minds to send 
out a talking machine instead of a salesman. 

"The machine in question being capable of tak- 
ing a record of sound, and reproducing it at the 
will of the operator, the inventor naturally wanted 
a name for it that would, at least, hint at its capa- 
bilities, while acting as a catchy trade name at 
the same time. Now if you have ever been in the 
workshop of a great inventor, you might have 
noticed a Greek, a French, and a Latin dictionary 
as part of the equipment, therefore, when casting 
about for a suitable name for his talking machine, 
he came across the word 'phone,' which means 
'sound,* then he found the word "Grapho,* which 
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means 'to write/ and Eureka, Thonograph/ an- 
other man improved the machine and all he had to 
do, was to satisfy the patent office, so he turned the 
car before the horse, producing the word *Grapho- 
phone/ 

"Another man made another improvement, but 
as the patent office could not allow him to either 
push or pull, he dived into Greek on his own ac- 
count, and, winded, but still in the ring he emerged 
dragging a past participle called 'Gramma' which 
means 'that which has been written' just as you 
write a telegraph message and when you receive 
the answer to it, you call the answer a telegram be- 
cause it had been written before you received it. 

"Now as you know as well as I do that the 
'gramaphone' has been put on the market since 
you received those books, you can figure out why 
the word is not there, and if the professor who 
originated the 'kick' knows anything about Greek, 
he would not need a dictionary to learn the mean- 
ing of the word, and if he doesn't know Greek, I 
would hate to have him try to teach my children 
English. 

"Now with regard to the word 'Fondant,' it is 
one of the few French words that have been left 
the exclusive property of the French. The im- 
ported 'chefs' are trying to bring it in with them, 
but it has not crossed the Allegheny Mountains yet, 
except in 'The White House Cook Book,' and' after 
bribing the cook, she has given me permission to 
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send you this definition. I find it is 'sugar boiled 
and stirred into a creamy paste/ and as a phy- 
sician, I might add that the antidote is, 'dilute hy- 
drochloric acid and Fairchild and Foster's pep- 
sm. 

We collected all the bills, and I learned after- 
ward that "the professor" was quizzed out of the 
town. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A GOOD GENERAL IS HALF THE BATTLE. 

According to Victor Hugo, Napoleon was un- 
done at Waterloo, because of a sunken ditch, but 
all the world knows that if the enemy had met with 
a similar misfortune. Napoleon would have been a 
greater hero than ever, even though he did not 
create the ditch. 

When a man deliberately constructs a ditch, and 
then maneuvers the enemy into it, he may be justly 
excused if he makes the most of it when sending 
in his report, consequently, I ask the reader of the 
following incident to look on it as he would look 
on a well-planned victory in the field, because bet- 
ter generalship is needed to sell a book in some 
cases, than was ever found necessary to capture or 
destroy an army corps, there being this difference; 
the army corps usually comes at least half way to^ 
meet you, while the bookbuyer is nearly always 
afraid to trust himself within range of your guns. 
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The incident I am about to relate occurred in 
a little town in Eastern Illinois, close to the border 
of Indiana. The inhabitants of the place being of 
French-Canadian stock, they talk English with a 
French accent and a local drawl, while in their 
actions they combine the bombast of France, the 
self sufficiency of England, the brusqueness of 
backwoods Canada, and the outspokenness of the 
American farmer; then the wee dash of Indian 
blood one may notice here and there, gives that 
peculiar cast of immobility to their features which 
renders them as impenetrable to the student of 
human nature as if each man had been created in an 
iron mask. 

I had but two hours in which to work the town — 
between trains — ^as the only hotel in the place was 
not of the kind that tourists apostrophize with 
rapture, so I preferred to spend the night in more 
congenial surroundings, therefore I determined to 
pay it but a fleeting visit. I learned from the post- 
master, who was also grocer, baker, shoemaker, 
undertaker, hardware merchant and dentist, that 
the only persons in town to whom I might hope to 
sell the dictionary already mentioned in the last 
chapter, were four doctors whose offices I would find 
over the drug store which I would find "a right 
smart chance" down the street. 

Acting on his advice, I hurried to the place and 
found the offices of all four to be, for the time be- 
ing at least, vacant. The building was the only 
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one in town except the hotel, that might boast, if 
it could, of over one story. 

On the ground floor, the drug store occupied the 
corner, while the bank took up the remaining space, 
the banker being also the express agent, the grain 
buyer, the preacher, and the mortgagee of the sur- 
rounding country. He was the most important 
man in the place, but at a glance through the open 
door, I gave the postmaster credit for his accurate 
knowledge of the mental acumen of some of the 
people anyway. When I found that the doctors 
were not in their offices up stairs, I went into a 
fifth room, where I found the telephone exchange 
in charge of a young lady who was so busy talking 
to some one, whom she was in the act of accusing 
of being "too dreadfully awfle for anything" that 
I could not draw her attention from the receiver, 
so I went into the sixth and last room, which I 
found to be occupied by a lawyer, a justice of the 
peace, a notary public, a real estate dealer, and the 
village oracle, all under the same hat; a law book, 
a county map, a box of sawdust mixed with tobacco 
juice and cigar stubs, a round table and four chairs 
completed the furnishings of that chamber of law, 
equity, justice, gossip, and stale smoke. 

I learned from the collective gentleman in charge 
of this room that all four doctors might be found 
in the drugstore down stairs, so I went down there 
and found them debating on the prospects for a 
good corn crop. 
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Knowing from long experience that it is poor 
policy to try to make a business proposition to a 
man in any place but his office, it being harder to 
hold his attention when other people are discuss- 
ing matters of local importance, I conceived the 
idea of drawing the combined attention of the doc- 
tors to my wares, by getting into some kind of 
discussion with the druggist, who had all the out- 
ward appearance of having been brought up on a 
diet of "Peruvian bark" and "sour docks." 

I did not expect to make a sale to him, but I 
wanted to use him for bait, so I approached him 
and said, " You are the druggist, I presume ?" 

"Yes saire!" he returned, "I am ze druggist, 
but I am not in ze markeet. No ! No ! No ! not in 
ze markeet." 

"How can you tell ?" I exclaimed, "before know- 
ing what I have for sale. Now, to relieve your 
mind, I will tell you that I am not handling drugs, 
I am handling something that you need far more — 
a good English dictionary." 

"Mon Dieu!" he exclaimed, "I have ze Web- 
staire," pointing to a dog-eared volume of Web- 
ster's of the vintage of '56, "and zat is goot enough 
for me." 

"Oh pshaw!" I fulminated laughingly, "You 
don't mean to say that a druggist of the twentieth 
century would use that. Why! according to that 
old thing, the machine that draws the 'choo-choo- 
cars' was pronounced 'in-gine.' Now I have some 
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boys going to school in Chicago, and, if I thought 
they didn't know more than that contains from an 
up-to-date standpoint, I would consider them too 
green to travel alone where hungry cows might 
reach them." 

"Ma foi!" he exclaimed, "if your boys know as 
mooch as Daniel Webstaire, zey moost be won- 
daires." 

"By the way!" I interrupted, "do you handle 
Paynes Celery Compound?" 

"Yes!" he returned, "I do." 

"That was manufactured by Tom Paine, the 
atheist, was it not ?" I enquired. 

"No, I do not zink it was." 

"Well, he had as much to do with its manu- 
facture as Daniel Webster had to do with that 
dictionary. If I remember right *Noah* was the 
name of the man who got up that book, and he 
did the work on *the Ark' and from the fact that 
he kept the manuscript in the same chamber with 
*his two bees,* we got into the habit of calling the 
place where old musty volumes are kept, The 
archives.' " 

Just then a travelling man came in and handing 
the druggist a prescription asked him to fill it. He 
looked it over several times with the naked eye, 
then, after wiping his glasses on a hostler's sponge 
he looked it over again more carefully, when he 
handed it back sa3ring, 

"I canno feil zat prescriptiong, strangaire," then 
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taking it back, he handed it to me, saying, "li 

your dictionaire tell you zo moodi, you can tell 

me what zat first preparationg ees." 

I read the prescription which was as foUows: 

Rx 

Dermatol i Dram 

Solol I Dram ss 

Sub Nit Bis i Dram 

Put in chart no xv 
Sig. one every two hours. 

"Dermatol! dermatolT I mused, "Ah yes! it 
must be one of the preparations of ^bismuth.' I 
never heard the name used in medical science before 
but I would hazard the opinion that it is 'subgalat 
of bismuth.' " 

"You are right, strangaire! eet ees subgalat of 
bismuth, and dermatol ees mearly a trade name for 
eet, eet ees zo lately on ze markeet I had forgotteen 



ff 



After putting up the prescription he turned to me 
and said : 

"Eef you tell me how you know zat eet ees bis- 
muthy I buy your dictionaire/' 

"Oh that was easy enough;" I said, "from its 
Greek origin I knew that it was an antiseptic, and 
bismuth being one of the few antiseptics that can be 
used internally, it was no great stretch of the im- 
agination to know that it was bismuth. Then as 
subnitrate of bismuth appears on the same prescrip- 
tion, a man who happened to go through a medical 
college, if merely as the quarterback of the football 
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team, would know that the 'twin bismuths' should 
go hand-in-hand in certain cases." 

"You know your bisneeze strangaire," he said, 
"and I will take ze dictionaire." 

During the discussion, the doctors came close 
to us to listen, and, as I had purposely laid my 
samples where they could see them, I found them 
examining them carefully when I turned after tak- 
ing the druggist's order. 

They invited me to go upstairs where we could 
sit down and talk the matter over, and long before 
my train was due, I had all four orders, together 
with those of the station agent, the justice of the 
peace, et al., the professor of the high school, and 
two of his assistants, together with the priest and 
the Methodist minister. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FISHING. 

I have always contended that too much liberty 
amounts practically to license, and that liberty is 
sometimes overdone, to the great disadvantage 
of the man who is willing to enjoy himself within 
the law. 

Nowhere else can this be seen so plainly as along 
the banks of the great rivers, where one can see an 
army of lawless fellows living in houseboats and 
eking out a precarious existence by fishing and pil- 
fering. If they used legal methods while fishing, no- 
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body would complain, as there are fish enough for 
all, but, as they use dynamite and other reprehensi- 
ble methods which destroy thousands of fish for 
every one they secure, thereby depriving the man 
who is willing to fish with a rod and line of the 
pleasure he is entitled to, it is time to put a stop to 
the wanton vandalism. 

Time and again I have formed one of a party of 
fishermen who spent a whole day at the sport, with- 
out landing a thing larger than the worm I was us- 
ing for bait. 

On one occasion I was one of a party that had 
been preparing for a whole week before the Fourth 
of July to have a good day's sport on that glorious 
day of racket and jollity. 

We supplied ourselves with overalls, rubber boots 
— ^at $6.00 a pair — lines long enough and strong 
enough to tow a canal boat, automatic reels that 
would "play" a shark, hooks that would anchor a 
3racht, and fish baskets roomy enough to transport 
an alligator. 

One of the party was the owner of a large island 
in the Mississippi, on which we expected to realize 
fame as fishermen, and he also suj^Hed the means 
of getting there. Having spent most of his time on 
the island in the summer time, he was what one 
might call semi-amphibious, and, as the Mississippi 
is, at best, a fickle jade, he had an ingenious ar- 
rangement for getting into the island. It was noth- 
ing more or less than an amphibious wagon box, 
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that could be lifted off the axles when occasion de- 
manded and used as a boat. If the brush pile, 
stones and earth, which he used as a cause- 
way, happened to be above water, he drove over, 
but if the river happened to be in one of her tearful 
moods, he simply turned skipper and floated over. 
When used on wheels, this Noah's ark and ammuni- 
tion wagon combined, was not the smoothest con- 
veyance in the world, as springs were eliminated in 
its construction, and curvature of the spine was not 
a remote possibility when indulging in a ride over a 
hilly country. 

The boat seats being also the wagon seats, I pre- 
pared for the inevitable by filling a potato sack with 
hay, and lashing it to that part of the superstructure 
allotted to me; my circumspection being well re- 
warded, for I believe I was the only man in the 
party who was not driven by necessity to stand in- 
formally at supper. It being the Fourth of July, as 
I stated, the party was well supplied with all the 
necessary adjuncts for a good time, pyrotechnics of 
all kinds — ^wet and dry — ^were among the odds and 
ends that went to make the paraphernalia complete ; 
a keg of "white stripe," a rather formidable brown 
jug, together with several bottles filled with 
a mixture of sunshine, liquid air and ginger (the 
latter being taken along for me), being the fire- 
works of the fluid variety. 

These last were taken as a matter of precaution, 
as river water in July is not considered in good 
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form, particularly by the inhabitants of a town 
which supports two establishments, in which it is 
converted into a more exhilarating beverage by 
straining out the frogs, and leaving their "hops" 
behind ; then the pump on the island might be dry ; 
who could tell ? 

As I am not addicted to the use of liquids of the 
kind that have a tendency to cause a wasteful use 
of the language I need so much in my profession, 
it was moved, seconded, and carried by a majority 
of 1 6 to I, that I preside at the spiggot, not because 
they feared that I would say too much or too little, 
perhaps, but they just thought I would be the safest 
man to leave in charge, when the day waxed warm 
and temptation set in. 

Fishing is not only the greatest of all outdoor 
sports, but the scales of fish are the only ones on 
which perseverance and continuity of purpose 
should be weighed. 

No better method could be adopted by business 
men to prove the staying qualities of their salesmen, 
than to send them to fish, with the proprietor of the 
house in an oak tree overhead, to watch them. 

If one of them shows restlessness and an inclina- 
tion to yawn and beat the water with a baitless hook, 
when the fish are coy, he should be sent home at 
once, and put in the packing department. If, on 
the other hand, he can sit for two hours in a rigid 
position, his eyes on the cork, and a look of trustful 
expectancy on his face the while, with never a bite 
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to fracture the monotony, his wages should be 
raised thirty-three and one-third per cent., for he 
will earn every penny of it 

I learned that day what a quenchless thirst a man 
can accumulate with water all around him, and my 
heart has bled with pity for the poor fellows who 
try to cross "Death Valley'' without a drop in sight, 
not even "white stripe," so between the work and 
its product, my two-fold duties on that day were 
onerous. 

After fishing for a couple of hours with poor 
success, we learned from a tow-headed boy who had 
been hanging around the camp for a couple of 
hours, that the slough had been dragged with a 
seine just before our arrival, and that practically all 
the fish of any consequence had either been caught 
or driven away, the work having been done by a 
crowd of drunken loafers who lived in a houseboat 
a mile or so up stream. He also volunteered this 
advice : 

"Eflf yous fellies hev patience and stay araund 
yere long 'nuff, the win* may shift, and eff it does, 
yous may git some hefty fish, but ef it don't yous 
won't git a darned thing." 

All at once, one of the party who was from the 
prairie country in Iowa (where fish are caught in 
cans only) commenced to dance and yell on the 
bank. 

"Gus! Oh GusM" he vociferated, "Come-a-yere 
quick ! Til be goldamed eff your bait haint a comin' 
to shore with a fish, his own self." 
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We all followed Gus to the water's edge, and 
there sure enough was a big worm about six inches 
long, crawling over the mud above the water with a 
two-inch sunfish clinging desperately to its tail. 
Whether the little fish was himgry and determined 
to secure his meal, or the worm was too fat to be 
disgorged in time, it is hard to tell, but as both 
worm and fish were on "dry land" when we got 
down, all I have to do is to chronicle the fact that 
the worm, becoming tired of the inactivity of the 
man behind the pole, had gone on a crusade on its 
own account, and landed its victim with neatness, 
if not dispatch. 

Gus picked up the phenomenal combination, and, 
after liberating the tail of the worm, he stroked it 
caressingly saying : "Good boy, Twister," and turn- 
ing to the gaping lowan, continued, "Perhaps you 
will find it hard to believe, but I have been training 
that worm for the last six months, and I am proud 
of him. Durand! bring down a little spirits, the 
poor fellow deserves it, and he had none since early 
morning. He would have brought in a larger fish 
if there was anything larger in the slough, so I 
propose that we have lunch, and wait until the 
larger fish. come in." So, pouring a little whiskey 
in a cup made in the soil with his heel, he gently put 
the worm into it, saying : "Take a good, stiff pull. 
Twister, and when you think you have all you can 
stand without getting foolhardy, just crawl out 
and get a larger fish." 
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During lunch several stories were told about fish- 
ing experiences suggested by the wonderful achieve- 
ments of Gus's educated worm, and the strange 
things that happen to men who frequent the shores 
of seas and streams. 

I told of a strange occurrence of which I had 
heard when a boy in Ireland, that seemed to give 
more satisfaction to the lowan, as the animal that 
played the principal role was better understood by 
him than a fish, no matter how interesting it could 
be. 

"Long years ago," so the legend runs, "a farmer 
in our neighborhood was the owner of a sow that 
brought forth a litter of pigs, and among them, as 
is usually the case, there was a little tiny fellow, 
which, because of its size, and the selfish disposition 
of his brothers and sisters, was invariably cheated at 
meal time, with the natural result that he got thin- 
ner, while the others waxed fat and overbearing. 
One day the "cratheen" of the litter disappeared, 
and would have never been heard of to this day 
were it not for a strange thing that happened some 
years later. 

"A ship sailed majestically from the port of 
Ballyshannon, bound for Archangel, for lumber, 
and when a few miles from port, an awful storm 
arose, and she was beaten back, back, till the jagged 
rocks aroimd 'the Fairy Bridges' at Bundoran 
loomed up, and the waves, lashed into terrible fury, 
kept driving the doomed ship to her fate. Crowds 
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of people stood horror-stricken and pale on the 
beach, and on the precipice above, waiting every 
minute for the inevitable crash which would send 
some fifty souls to a watery grave. At last she struck, 
and at the first contact with the jagged rock went 
literally to pieces. Women screamed and fainted, 
while men groaned and bewailed the fact that they 
could give no assistance whatever. Some of the 
sailors went down at once, while others swam des- 
perately towards what promised to be a more pain- 
ful end than drowning would have been. 

At last the people on shore were struck by the 
strange actions of ten or twelve men of the crew, 
who seemed to be coming rapidly ashore, as if 
climbing a rope hand over hand. The people mar- 
veled, but the sailors advanced apace. At last when 
the men went plowing through the foaming waves 
straight into the awful mouth of the cavern, instead 
of trying to reach the sandy beach, the women look- 
ed at each other with horror-stricken faces, and de- 
clared, while crossing themselves, that the poor 
'min' were foriver gone, having been taken bodily 
by the fairies who were known to use those awful 
caves, known as 'the Fairy Bridges,' which honey- 
comb the island for miles, as their headquarters. 

"An Irishman may believe in fairies and other 
gruesome spirits of the dead, but when human life 
is at stake, or when human suffering can be relieved 
by an act of his, the fairies et al. are compelled to 
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wait for a more leisure moment to get his attention, 
so half a hundred of them dashed to the top of the 
precipice to gain the path that led downward and 
around the cliffs into the caves, the same by the 
way, down which I led little Alice Devere, as por- 
trayed in a previous story. 

"At the very bottom of the lowest cave, and but 
a few feet above the low tide, they found all the 
sailors clinging desperately to what looked like a 
rude cable, the strangest thing about it, however, 
being the fact that the huge thing seemed to curl 
and twist in their hands, making it no easy matter 
to hold on. 

"After the men had been brought to town and 
put to bed, the common council was convened in 
extraordinary session, where it was decided to in- 
vestigate that miraculous cable. 

"Laborers were put to work as volunteers, and 
there was no trouble in finding them, as an irresis- 
tible desire to solve the mystery had sprung up in 
the hearts of the people. They worked for months 
with that twisting cable as their guide, finally 
coming to what looked like the hind quarters of an 
ordinary sized hog. They kept on though, and at 
about half a mile from the root of the tail, they suc- 
ceeded in exposing the entire hams. 

"At that time the farmer I mentioned as having 
lost the little pig, was attracted by the wonderful 
story, so he drove the six miles from his home ia 
'Clyhore,* to Bundoran, and when he saw the ex- 
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posed end of the hog, he exclaimed confidently: 
'Tearinounthricks byes ! as sure as there's cotton in 
Cork, it's the wee pig I lost seven years ago. I re- 
mimber him be the spot above his tail,' and sure 
enough it proved to be the very pig. 

"A grating was found near his home into which 
the little pig had slipped on account of its emaciated 
condition; it had got into a fissure between the 
rocks, and fed on the swill that went down the grat- 
ing. That being an inexhaustible source of supply, 
it grew like a mushroom, but owing to the peculiar 
shape of the opening in the rocks it could not grow 
high, so it grew along toward the sea, where its tail 
extended a full half mile beyond the breakers. 

"Some American promoters having heard of the 
phenomenon, they bought the land and formed a 
stock company the shares of which sold like hot 
cakes. They eventually killed the pig and flooded 
the crevice with brine and saltpeter. The company 
was known as The Sailor's Relief Pork and Lard 
Mining Co.,' and I am quite sure that most of the 
Irish bacon we got during the Zulu war came from 
that mine." 

After lunch there were songs and toasts, the lat- 
ter being the more numerous, I believe ; then I was 
called on for some verses I had promised for the 
occasion, and if the general public cannot appreciate 
them as well as my audience on that island, is is only 
because the general public happens to have no keg 
of "white stripe," and no brown jug at hknd, and 
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no firecrackers going off around its ears, and no edu- 
cated worms within reach, so it is the public's own 
fault if it is not prepared. 



"COLUMBIA." 



a 



Tis said that years ago a Dane 
Of Viking ancestry, with a flowing mane 
Of red, was driven west by storm and wave. 
And cast upon this land of freedom and the 

brave. 
'Tis said he left his North-land home 
And started with his fishing fleet to roam 
The seas, in search of whales or treasure. 
Or conquest, or it may have been for pleasure. 
The legend runs that he discovered land. 
Of vast dimensions stretching from the strand 
To the dim horizon majestically grand. 
No proof exists in corroboration, 
No log, no record, no certain information 
Can be found in the archives of either nation. 
So Eric-the-Red was but a myth at best. 
A story to be told to boys in jest, 
A fairy tale, a fiction of ages hoary — 
A dream, so we dismiss him from this story. 
But life was there, no doubt of that exists. 
We learn from scientists and geologists 
That man and monster, reptile, bird and beast. 
Roamed, and crawled, and flew, and hurried to 

the feast 
Over this vast continent while race succeeded 

race. 
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As one civilization died another took its place. 
Whence came the man ? the bird ? the beast ? 
Some claim they all came from the East 
O'er fields of ice— excitement of the chase 
Led them in easy stages from place to place 
'Till they struck land — ^so fertile — ^they elect to 

stay, 
The first inhabitants of America. 
Age succeeded age, they multiplied apace 
They first became a tribe, and then a race. 
Dissension came, and the resultant jar 
Brought first a split, and then a bloody war. 
And warring thus, they scattered o'er the land 
A nation springing from each conquered band. 
In Mexico we still can plainly trace 
The footprints of a warlike, mighty race 
Who once inhabited that ancient place. 
Their warlike instincts led them to decay; 
They fought and won — ^and lost — ^yet hurried 

to the fray — 
Were decimated, doomed, and passed away. 
Castles and temples were scattered o'er the 

land 
In form unique, majestic, ornate, grand. 
Homes of their savants, temples of their 

sages — 
Monuments to defunct races of bygone ages. 
Although but ruins now, they plainly show 
The savage civilization of ancient Mexico. 
The arts they cultivated, too, to some extent, 
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We still find here a dish, and there an ornament 
Of gold, or shell, or clay, S3mimetrically made, 
Which goes to show that war was not their 

only trade. 
Their gods were various, their idols still re- 
main. 
Corroboration of their Eastern origin again* 
The sun, too, they worshipped, and the fire. 
Burned human sacrifices on the funeral pyre 
To placate some god and mitigate his ire. 
The cave dweller, not much above the beast. 
Lived on his dogs and reptiles — abominable 

feast — 
But the Indians of the plains much farther 

North, 
In tribes and hordes we're wont to sally forth 
In internecine war, their savage nature 
Enjoyed the death throes of any living crea- 
ture. 
The Indian killed, for the love of killing — 
To enjoy the death struggle he was ever will- 
ing 
To risk his own life in stoic fashion. 
To gratify his murderous and bloody passion. 
But Gk)d willed that strife like that should 

cease — 
That this fair land should be the home of 

peace — 
The haven of the oppressed, the outcast's 
friend. 
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So He used His own methods to attain that 

end. 
In Fourteen-hundred and ninety-two occurred 
An incident, which to mariners seemed absurd, 
A Genoese mariner claimed he'd found 
Evidences conclusive that the earth was round, 
And that he by sailing on a westward course. 
Would surely reach the East, perforce 
Of the trade winds, blowing invariably in that 

direction. 
Causing his ship to sail straight there without 

deflection. 
His theory was ridiculed, and his purse was 

slim. 
There was little prospect of anyone assisting 

him 
To fit up an expedition, staunch enough to 

roam 
The seas so wild and far away from home. 
He sought assistance from princes and from 

kings. 
Got naught from either, but jeers and bitter 

flings 
Of Sarcasm, Aye I and sometimes even harsher 

things. 
Being of stem material and of dauntless mind 
He knew that by persisting he would find 
Someone of means, to materially assist 
In his ambitious project, some rich philanthro- 
pist 
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At last he hastened to the Court of Spain, 
Laid his plans before the King; got spumed 

again, 
But the good Queen hearing of his heart's am- 
bition, 
Pledged her jewels to fit out an expedition. 
Eventually he sailed from sunny Spain, 
The doubters said, 'Never to return again/ 
Courageously he buffeted the angry sea — 
Stilled the fierce mutterings of incipient mu- 
tiny, 
And the threatening cries of home-sick, angry 

men. 
Who feared they'd never see their families 

again. 
Anon, some seaweed floating came in view, 
Then birds appeared, and the wild sea mew — 
Harbinger of land — ^across their pathway flew. 
Soon the glad cry re-echoed o'er the sea. 
Land Ho! Columbus dropped upon his knee. 
Thanking God for his preservation. 
Then raised the cross on shore in dedication 
Of the new land to the Spanish Nation. 
Other discoverers there were, but they 
Followed merely, where Columbus blazed the 

way. 
They knew a goal awaited them before they 

started. 
True; the Western waters were still un- 
charted — 
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A menace to the brave, repulsive to the feeble- 
hearted. 
So, they, too, deserve applause and recognition. 
But for all time in written record and tradi- 
tion. 
All men in justice must declare 
That Columbus unveiled the Western Hemis- 
phere. 
When you hail your neighbor, in your neigh- 
bor's yard 
He, as a neighbor will regard 
Your call, a visit paid, as tho' you were 
Within his parlor — in his favorite chair. 
Columbus reached an island, what of that? 
In front of many a mansion lies a mat, 
On which is written 'Welcome,' every mortal 
Who passes in must first invade the portal. 
And every boy who studies in a school. 
To reach his place must pass the vestibule. 
San Salvador! — ^the vestibule of a wond'rous 

land — 
Received the first impression on its shifting 

sand 
Of the foot of him, whom all men must revere 
As the real discoverer of a glorious hemis- 
phere. 
" Then hail to the name of that sailor bold, 
And hail to the mutinous band 
Who battened him down in the Caravel's hold 
Till they got a sight of land. 
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Hail to the Caravels, staunch and strong, 
And the wind that blew toward the West 
For between them^ they righted many a wrong 
By finding a home for the world's oppressed. 
Hail to the land they discovered then 
On the rim of the turbulent sea, 
And hail again to the minute men 
Who suffered to make it free. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MINE THAT NEVER BECAME A TRUST, 

A lead mining community free from superstitions 
regarding the manner in which paying bodies of ore 
have been, or may be located, would be as hard to 
find in this matter of fact, and somewhat skeptically 
inclined age and place, as an Irish village without a 
ghost. 

In the lead mining districts of Southern Wiscon- 
sin, it is no rare thing to see a man walking slowly 
over a field, with a forked switch of hazel held firm- 
ly in both hands— a prong in each hand, as if he 
were holding a huge wishbone with the jointed 
end upwards. If the thing twists in his hand till the 
joined end points toward the ground, despite his 
efforts to hold it in a vertical position, he will tell 
you in all seriousness that a "crevice" exists exact- 
ly beneath the place where it made the flop. 

The operation is called "doucing" for mineral, 
the object being to locate an "East and West," for 
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in a "crevice*' so situated, only, can any hope of 
finding mineral be entertained. 

When an "East and West" has been so discov- 
ered, which is invariably the case, strange as it may 
appear to the uninitiated, the prospector digs an ir- 
regular hole in the ground till he reaches solid rock, 
when the crevice makes its appearance. It is o£ 
var3ring widths, being all the way from a mere 
crack to six inches across. 

If he happens to be a native, who has been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of mining, by listening to 
the theories of the old miners, he could not be led or 
driven to sink a shaft an inch away from the place 
where his "doucing rod" showed a disposition to go 
prospecting on its own account and, as a conse- 
quence, he rarely finds mineral. All kinds of funny 
stories are told about the accidental discovery of 
mineral, but nobody can recall a single case of its 
being discovered by any other method. 

One of the stories runs to this effect: Two 
greenhorn" Comishmen came to the place during 
the Blackhawk War" and after digging enough 
holes in the hill sides to make graves for all the 
Indians slain in battle, they became disgusted and 
were about to quit and seek other employment, 
when one of them asked a man who was sinking a 
shaft on a "crevice," if he would be kind enough to 
tell him where he might have one more try, with 
any hope of success. The man who was following 
a theory and a "crevice" at the same time, tiiought 
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he would have some fun at the Cornishmen's ex- 
pense, so he told them that a certain old woman had 
a dream in which it was revealed to her that min- 
eral in paying quantities would be found under a 
willow tree which he pointed out at the foot of a 
hill. 

The Comishman thanked him and, after con- 
ferring with his friend, they went to the spot indi- 
cated and immediately commenced to dig, with the 
result that before they got below the grass roots 
they struck mineral in such volume that they took 
three million pounds out of it in a fortnight, while 
the "crevice" miners went down to the "pipeclay" 
without seeing enough to make a bird-shot 

Then you will hear of two men who were out . 
chopping wood, when a storm arose which drove 
them to seek shelter and, when scrambling down 
the steep side of a ravine, one of them slipped, and 
to save himself from rolling into the ditch, he grab- 
bed a sapling which came out by the roots, tearing 
out some sod and soil, revealing an inexhaustible 
supply of "Drybone." The old fellows of the 
theory and crevice order will wag their heads and 
declare that both finds were merely accidental 
bunches of "float;" in fact, they could be nothing 
else, as they were away off from "the mineral 
range ;" but the old fellows find no mineral. 

All over that section of country you can see from 
the train little mounds of red clay on the hillsides 
from which it has been scooped by "the mineral 
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range" enthusiasts who depend on the "doucing 
rod" and the sage advice of the grocery store ex- 
perts who can tell to the inch where mighty bodies 
of mineral are located, but who, for some reason or 
another, never found enough to make a sinker for a 
trout line. 

If you are a stranger, you will be approached by 
somebody who wants a partner with the "neces- 
sary" and told behind closed doors about a wooden 
legged man, who, while on his way home on pay 
night, lost the path in the darkness, and stumbled 
so much from other potent causes, that he drove the 
ligneous portion of his anatomy clean up to the 
straps into a "chimney" of "cog Mineral," and that 
another partner capable of financiering a half inter- 
est was all that would be necessary to reveal to the 
world the source of enough lead to subdue the "yel- 
low peril." 

Another man will tell you about two boys of his, 
who, while pursuing a rabbit, plunged their arms 
into a hole, drawing out enough lead to make a 
counter balance for a dump cart, and that a partner, 
etc. 

I had been going regularly every year to a place 
called "Hickory Grove," which is situated in the 
very center of the lead mining country, and my en- 
thusiasm had been raised to the boiling point by lis- 
tening to the stories of fabulous deposits which 
needed but the shovel and the pick to be converted 
into " long green, " automobiles, "brownstone 
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fronts," and the other little playthings of the "plu- 
tocrat;" then I had seen mines in actual operation, 
which had been discovered by berry pickers, wood 
choppers, well-diggers, and other disinterested 
parties, which were paying heavy dividends on in- 
vestments just large enough to buy a spade, a 
shovel and a pick, and, as I am naturally of a san- 
guine disposition, I unhesitatingly cast my lot with 
some young fellows of my acquaintgince, who had 
declared their intention of going in on a sure pros- 
pect, one of them having actually found a hole 
which was made by a wooden leg. 

As I had been almost converted to believe in the 
potency of "the doucing rod," by actually having it 
turn in my hands despite my most strenuous ef- 
forts to the contrary, over places where mineral 
had been discovered, I was requested to go care- 
fully over the ground from North to South, and 
sure enough, I located an "East and West" at the 
very spot where the wooden leg had brbken 
through. I thought the place looked remarkably 
like the quiet retreat in which a gopher had spent 
the winter in the bosom of his family, but nobody 
would listen to my sacreligious assertion, so we or- 
ganized "The Hickory Grove Lead Mining & Re- 
duction Co." right there. 

We broke ground within a week and found a 
"crevice" of such dimensions that we spoke of the 
venture in whispers, fearing that if J. P. Morgan 
should get wind of it he would form a s)mdicate 
and buy the township. 
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When I saw that yawning slit in North America, 
I hung around it for days, expecting to see it vomit 
enough lead every day to re-plumb Chicago, in case 
the burglars should combine and cut out all the 
water pipes in a night, during the absence of the 
police, who were guarding the "scab" teamsters at 
the time. 

"The <:revice began to get wider as it went down, 
till at last we needed neither pick nor powder; the 
men just digging it with a spade and shovel, and, 
as that kind of work seems to be harder than work- 
ing in the rock, they used to stop every now and 
then to rest and play a rubber at "pinochle" to see 
who should have the honor of blowing off the "cap 
rock," when they reached it. 

I held a quarter interest in that crack, and when 
I came to Chicago, I began to throw covetous eyes 
on a certain corner near Garfield Park on the bou- 
levard. I could even see in my mind a delightful 
mansion erected there, with my wife and children 
sitting on the broad veranda, while I leaned against 
a polished granite pillar listening to the busy whirr 
of the Jawn mower as it clipped thfe velvety sward in 
front, while the never ending stream of automobiles 
whizzed by, leaving that soul-stirring aroma of con- 
sumed gasoline in their wake, causing the family 
cat to scale the adjacent mountain ash, and the dog 
to sneeze his appreciation of another escape. 

Every day or two, I received a report of the 
progress being made at "the mine," and one day 
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when the report came in that we had struck a 
"quartering," I stood admiring a steam yacht at 
the pier for an hour. The next day a report came 
in which stated that a "North and South/' a "quar- 
tering/' a "four o'clock" and the original "East 
and West/' had met and mingled in the very center 
of the shaft, and that real "ochre" was literally 
oozing out of the rocks below. 

On getting that report, I immediately commenced 
to polish up on my "French," which was getting 
rusty from contact with the grade of that article as 
it is used in Chicago, and to involuntarily drop a 
^H" here and an "R" there, in preparation for a 
trip to Europe. 

Then the crevice began to get narrow — rather 
suddenly, I thought, but my partners said it was a 
good omen, as it portended a near approach to the 
"cap rock" and, as we were not within twenty feet 
of where it ought to be, the mineral must be vio- 
lating the laws of Nature by coming up to meet us. 

The next report declared that the crevice had 
about disappeared — a red streak being all the tangi- 
ble evidence of its existence; then we blasted our 
way to where the "cap rock" should be, but, it was 
not there, an evidence that bare-headed Nature had 
played a measly trick on us. 

"Well, never mind," the experts said, "you will 
strike 'the opening' at the pipeclay." 

When we got to the place where pipeclay should 
be, we came to the conclusion that the "gnomes" 
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of that locality were not smokers as there was na 
pipe clay in sight. No, not enough to whiten a 
drum major's gauntlet. 

I thought that the other members of the company 
were holding back the real conditions for the pur- 
pose of letting me down into the slough of despond, 
only to lift me into ecstacies by a sudden shock like 
this in a telegram : 

"Four millions in sight ; come out at once." 

At last I got too impatient to wait for the mes- 
sage, so I went out, ostensibly to have a few days 
fishing, but in reality to be present at the unveiling 
of a fabulous mountain of small arms ammunition. 

When I arrived at "Hickory Grove," I could not 
wait to go out three miles to the mine for the infor- 
mation I was so anxious to receive and, knowing 
that there was a telephone in a store near the shaft, 
I called up the proprietor. 

The store, being a general, or department store, 
at which liquids in some variety were kept as a side 
line, I was not surprised when I heard a mixed con- 
versation that would suggest a game of "pinochle" 
and a game of "solo" being played close to the re- 
ceiver at the other end of the wire, every time a lull 
occurred in my conversation with the proprietor. 

I called "Hello ! Hello ! !" and the proprietor an- 
swered, "Hello ! who is that ?" 

"This is Durand." 

"Hello Durand; how are, you old man?" 
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'1 got the deace !"— "hundred aces ;" "I f raugh f" 
'Shut up you fellows ; I can't hear what he says," 
'Who says?'' 
"Durand." 

'Hurrah for Durand; tell him fishin's great in 
Kehoe's slough." 

Tinochle an' forty trumps" — I upsed him." 
'Get out; I have the *blue queen' myself." 
'Are you comin' out, Durand ?" 
'Sure ; how are things at the mine ?" 
"The boys are all in here taking a little rest." 
"Aw rats ! w'atcha tell him that for ?" 
"Clubsolo, b'goshi" 

"Well pard, ye got two aces ?"— "sure"— "Hun- 
dred aces ; here you marker, don't f 'rgit that." 

"Got part iva spade?" "sure" — "trumps 'n' pin- 
ochle?" 

"Here you ! gimme a tub o* suds — ^white stripe." 
"Hello !" I said, "how are things at the mine ?" 
"Prospects are fine old man, goin' t' blow her out 
tomorrow." 

'Beer f 'r mine, Tom — red stripe." 
'Come right out, Durand — Hello — I say come 
right out — leave that dog alone. Dinkey, I can't 
hear him — ^yes, come right out — ^What! in half an 
hour — ^Twins — Naw! — ^just one — z boy — ^thanks^ 
fine — ^kept me awake last night — ^haw-haw!! A^ 
quit yer kiddin' — ^you know t'want — it's Willie's. 
Well good bye." 

"Good bye— dum-— dum— dun>— whir-r-r-dick !" 
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The next day we put in four sticks of dynamite 
and blew the "cap rock" to smithereens, but there 
was no mineral in the yawning chasm beneath. 
We held a long debate regarding the advisability of 
going any deeper, but, as the experts said it would 
be foolish to give up before going to ''the second 
opening," where we could not fail to strike **a 
lead," we kept on. 

It took the balance of the fall and winter to sink 
to that point, and in the spring, when the ''pussy 
willows" began to make their appearance and the 
melted snow had saturated the ground, water com- 
menced to pour into the shaft from all eight cracks 
left open above the miners' heads, when they cut 
an "East and West," a "North and South," a "quar- 
tering" and a "four o'clock." 

So "The Hickory Grove Lead Mining & Reduc- 
tion Co." went out of business for keeps, or at 
least till the well-turned ankle of another wooden- 
legged man has disappeared to the first knot in a 
"crevice," or till some old woman has dreamt that 
she saw an elephant going down into a gopher hole, 
only to emerge in a few minutes with his trunk 
padked to the eighth ring with plumber's materials. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



CATERPILLARS, CATALOGUES AND COOPERS. 

In this chapter I will bunch a few experiences I 
had with different kinds of people in different parts 
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of the country, that never fail to draw forth a smile 
every time I think of one of them. 

The first occurred in a rather important railroad 
town in Indianna. A person could not expect to 
find the tone or intelligence of such a place of a 
very exalted order, but he would expect that a 
banker would be well enough read to discourse on 
other subjects than dollars, discounts, interest, notes 
and mortgages. 

I was handling a set of mixed classical works at 
the time; it contained some of the most beautiful 
thoughts of the greatest writers of ancient and mod- 
ern times ; they were what one might call 'canonized 
literature," if the test of time, and the appreciation 
of century after century of the changing views of 
generations of critical reviewers can add a halo to 
them; they were the works that have educated and 
amused the most brilliant men of our own and past 
ages, and without which the world would be but a 
place of bondage and drudgery, without one bright 
oasis to look back or forward to ; a cold, calculating, 
cynical spot, on which the never ending battle of the 
dollars would be fought, without quarter, remorse 
or pity. 

I called on a banker who was cutting quite a 
swath in the social and financial life of the town; 
who could handle an automobile with the graceful 
abandon of a Parisian chauffeur; who was never 
known to "foozle" oa the "links," and always man- 
aged to carry off the first prize at a "progressive 
euchre" party. 
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I had a certain amount of admiration for a man 
who could become a social lion, and naturally sup- 
posed that a man holding such an exalted position 
in society would have a mental equipment equal to 
those necessary to fill in the side lines of social life, 
so I approached him with that easy confidence we 
feel when we are talking to a man whom we con- 
sider to be in our own class, mentally. 

I unfolded my proposition, therefore, with the 
confidence bom of experience when talking to an 
educated man, but when he listened to me for about 
fifteen minutes he exclaimed : 

"Aw pshaw ! readin' books ! Why, I thought you 
were the man who telephoned me from the hotel 
that he was acomin' down to show me a ledger. 
No readin* books for me! I never read a book in 
my life, neither did anyone else who works here. 
My wife tried to get me to read *David Harum* one 
time, but after readin' about four pages I threw the 
book out of the window." 

"Great Scott!" I exclaimed, "you must have a 
brilliant staff here. I would not hire a collector who 
was not a well-read man. Don't you know that a 
lack of knowledge leads to vulgarity ; that vulgarity 
leads to vulgar companions; that vulgar com- 
panions lead to peculation, dishonesty, embez- 
zelment, and defalcation, and that if some of your 
depositors heard you making that statement, they 
would in all probability move their deposits to a 
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bank where there was more refinement, because 
even a hodcarrier respects the man of literary at- 
tainments, knowing that an educated mind is the 
father of pride; that pride is the father of honor; 
and that honor is the safeguard of society." 

The deepest kind of disgust took the place of the 
admiration I had entertained for the man, but I 
broke into the heartiest fit of laughter I had in- 
dulged in for months. 

"Social lion!" I inwardly exclaimed — if I may 
use the expression — "Social bluff, with a head full 
of vulgar instincts only, poor miserable social cheat, 
who must depend on mechanical devices to enter- 
tain your 'company*; who knows nothing of the 
beautiful world of the past, the present or the fu- 
ture; little butterfly in a clover patch covered with 
a fly screen, who never even longed for a hole 
through which to crawl and look out on the beau- 
tiful things beyond. Never read a book in your 
life! Then this miserable center of smoke, rail- 
road tracks, slang and tuneless whistles is your 
world. The county is its attending moon, and 
everything beyond is just a nebulous something not 
worth investigating" and I laughed till the tears 
'•an down my cheeks, as a ludicrous comparison 
flitted through my mind. When I was a boy, I was 
sent out to clear the caterpillars off some cabbages 
as a punishment for one of my youthful frolics that 
had an unsatisfactory ending, and as I was always 
prone to investigate things, I was particularly 
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Struck with the appearance and actions of a big 
green caterpillar about four inches long who was 
gorging itself on a rather small leaf. I wondered 
if it knew that there were larger leaves almost 
within touching distance, and cauliflowers in 
the next drill, while the caterpillar's heaven, the 
beautiful nasturtium, was less than a foot away, 
yet it seemed too lazy mentally, to investigate any- 
thing beyond its little leaf. All at once it reared 
up till about two inches of its length was in the air, 
where it balanced for a moment — caterpillar ram- 
pant on a field vert — ^then commenced to wiggle 
its head and body with a circular motion as if feel- 
ing in space for something, grasping for knowledge, 
as it were, but, as nothing tangible seemed to be 
within reach, and as it evidently had enough to eat, 
it showed its disgust by its actions, which said as 
plainly as if it had spoken its thought, "Aw whereas 
the use,'' as it flopped back on the leaf to gorge 
some more. 

The momentary attempt of the banker to read 
"David Harum" at his wife's solicitation, reminded 
me of the caterpillar, while indulging in that per- 
functory effort to investigate its surroundings, and 
the man's actions in throwing the book out of the 
window, was analogous to the caterpillar's "Aw 
Where's the use!" Yet my experience has taught 
me that men possessed of the amount of mental 
acumen under which that banker staggered, are 
the ones who declare that Latin is a "dead Ian- 
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guage" and do not know that if it were dead» 
English would be "speechless/* 

If such men could only realize how the statement 
disgusts even a bootblack, they would never say, 
I have never read a book in my life/' 
What are you laughing at ?" he demanded, "do 
you see an3rthing funny in my statement that I 
never read a book ?*' 

*'No!'' I answered, "I see nothing funny in it, I 
see something pathetic, and withal ludicrous in it, 
so I am laughing and crying at once, hence those 
tears/' 

And I frankly told him of the comparison his 
statement had called up. He laughed as heartily 
as I did, and in an effort to excuse himself he told 
me that when he was at the age at which people 
usually commence reading, the bicycle craze was 
on, and that he being an only son, there were few 
restrictions placed on his actions, therefore, he was 
on the "wheel" when not at school or sleeping; and 
that when he was old enough, he joined a bicycle 
club, with the usual consequences; the records of 
Miller, Titus, Michael, and others were of more 
importance than the exploits of Hannibal, Alex- 
ander, and such "guys,** and that when he wanted 
to read something in later years, he could not fix 
his mind on the subject for five minutes without 
yawning. 

"I would like to be able to read," he said, "but 
I fear that I will' never be able to do it" 
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"Were you ever head over ears in love?" I asked 
laughingly. 

You bet I was," he returned. 
Then read "Loma Doone," and when you feel 
your eyelashes getting dewey, there is hope for 
you, but when a big sob startles you, you are saved ; 
then read "J^^^^ Eyre," and "The Children of the 
Abbey," together with the works of your neighbor 
"Jiin Whitcomb Reilly" and everything else that 
appeals to the nobler emotions of man, but don't 
touch anjrthing that remotely touches on barter or 
trade as you are dried up with that now. Don't 
think that it is unmanly to be moved by the troubles 
of others, because there never was a man hanged 
who cried over a novel, there never was a woman 
who could weep over an erring sister, who was led 
astray herself. 

"I have nothing to offer now that would suit 
you to start on, but if you take my advice there will 
come a time when you will thank me for it." 

Strange as that opening of our acquaintance 
seems, we have been friends for quite a number of 
years; he has developed into being quite a reader, 
and his wife is very proud of his literary attain- 
ments. She tells with utmost glee of our first meet- 
ing, and the absurd comparison I had drawn be- 
tween her adored husband and a big green cater- 
pillar, but she is glad of it, she says, as it shamed 
him into doing that which she could not coax him to 
do. 
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The next experience has been told by me so often 
that I am afraid some people may look upon it as 
a plagiarism, but it is not, and I am sorry to say 
that I told and retold some of my most amusing 
experiences so often that I am obliged to leave them 
out of this book for the same reason. 

I came home on a late summer afternoon puffing 
and mopping my humid brows to such an extent 
that my wife declared with some feeling that I must 
go as far North as the landscape would permit, and 
take a vacation. She had been admonishing me to 
do that very thing every summer for four years, 
but as I look on my work as a perpetual vacation, 
I never took her advice, for tfiat and other reasons, 
one of them being that I noticed most people when 
returning from a summer vacation, look more tired 
than when they went away, having accumulated a 
thick coating of tan, freckles, mosquito bites and 
ennui, after paying $5.00 per day for that, and 
the privilege of being lonely. 

However, as she seemed to fret over my chances 
of getting sunstruck in Chicago, I unbent far 
enough to promise her to go to Minnesota on a trip. 

*'But you must not work, dear,** she said. 

'*Nol I will not work," I returned, "I will just 
take a sample of our magazine." 

"Don't you call that work?" she said. 

"No, not at all. It is a form of recreation that 
keeps a person moving just enough to agitate thQ 
atmosphere and cheat the mosquitos. It is also a 
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rest for the mind ; as a matter of fact, if it required 
any effort on behalf of the brain, I would fed sorry 
for some of the people who handle it All they 
have to do is to lisp lo cents a week; point at the 
picture of a battleship; throw in a set of books 
worth a year's subscription; hand around a sheaf 
of pencils and a quire or two of blank contracts, 
and come away with a pocket full of orders. Aint 
that easy enough, dearie?'' • 

*'Why yes, if that is all they have to do/' 

So I started up there and loaded the Swedes all 
the way from St. Paul to Fargo. 

The shops of "The Northern Pacific" being sit- 
uated at Brainard, I thought I would do as some 
of the agents of the magazine do; get a crowd of 
men around me at noon and sing lo cents a week 
without variations. 

I was giving away a history of the world with 
each subscription, and as we were selling it in 
the book department, by itself, for more money 
than I was asking for a year's subscription for the 
magazine, with the books thrown in free, I was tak« 
ing orders by the quart, and having lots of fun. 

At last I took orders from everyone in sight 
except a middleaged man and a young fellow of 
twenty or thereabouts, so I went up to the older 
man and asked him why he was not taking ad- 
vantage of my offer; 

"Oh pooks! pooks! pooksT he said, "I don't 
vant no pooks," and holding his hands about a foot 
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apatt East and West, North and South, and up and 
down, he said. "I haf a libery so-o pig ; mine vif e 
she yust fool avay her taime mid dat pook, und 
leafe der kindther in der mud, by goUies !" 

"How many books in your library?^' I enquired. 

"Von, yust von, aber it iss der finest dham pook 
you eff er see, aind it Hans ?" 

"You bet it iss, paw, und der pitchures ! oh ! dose 
pitchures ! *hobels* — *aixes' *kindther vagons* 
'messers* und *gaubles,' 'offens' und *hainsaws' 
mine Gott 1 mine Gott, dose naice pitchures, mudder 
she yust sit down by dat pook und leaff auah suppah 
schpoil, she do." 

"What on earth can it be ?" I said. 

"I don't mind me vat she call der dham ting, but — 
let-me-recoUection. Cat-cat-cat-log-oh yes! now I 
recollection der name, it iss Montgomery Yard's 
catalogue." 

I was in a small town in Wisconsin one time in 
which there was a brewery so large that it was out of 
all proportion to the size of the town. I had taken 
some orders for a set of "Cooper's Works," but I 
was not setting the world on fire, in fact I had not 
made much more than my expenses, and was longing 
for a train to take me to another point, when I met a 
clergyman who purchased everything on my cata* 
logue, thereby making my visit a decided success. 

He told me to call on the proprietors of the brew- 
ery, of whom he spoke in very flattering terms, stat- 
ing positively that all three brothers would purchase 
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if I told them that he had sent mc to call on them. 

When I reached the office of the brewery, I learned 
that they were away at a small town in the neighbor- 
hood buying horses, but the "Brau Meister" told me 
that he was authorized to represent them during 
their absence, or he tried to tell me, rather, because 
his command of the English language was very in- 
different indeed, and I could not understand the par- 
ticular dialect that he used. 

Being there, however, I had to say something, so 
I took out a "stretcher" of "Cooper's Works," and 
opened it on him in the orthodox fashion, after tell- 
ing him that the clergjmian had sent me there. 

A "stretcher" being a technical term used in the 
book business, I will explain its meaning so that the 
reader will not suppose that I went there prepared 
to carry him to the hospital in case he refused to buy. 
It is the backs of all the books of a set, pasted on to a 
long strip of leather or cloth just as wide as the books 
are high, and its aim is to show what they look like 
when placed in a book-case and the amount of shelf 
space they would fill. He listened attentively to my 
discourse, but when I came to that interesting point 
where his signature might be expected, he shook his 
head and said : 

"Nicht 1 ve vant no 'Cooper's verks' ; ve buy auah 
perrells already made, yes !" 

And as I had missed my train, I went away laugh- 
ing, but resentful, and muttering, "You thick-headed 
chump I did you suppose I was trying to sell you 
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a 'buckram' beer keg, and that the backs of the works 
of 7* Fennimore Cooper' represented the staves, and 

that all I have been telling you about them was in- 
structions to put them together so they would not 
leak?" But such is life in this glorious republic 
where one-half the people do not understand what 
the other half says. 

I had the satisfaction of selling a big bill of 
goods to each of the proprietors in the morning, 
however, as well as having the joke on myself, and 
a few paragraphs of "copy" for this book. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE CIRCULAR — AN INSPIRATION. 

It IS said that the continuous dropping of water 
on one spot, will wear a hole in a solid rock, and that 
men have been made insane by being fastened in 
such a position that water may drop on a certain 
part of the head with rhythmical regularity. 

Dr. Maudsley, in his "Psychic Phenomena" says 
that h3rpnosis is brought about by the operator 
making use of certain expressions in monotones 
used in rh)rthmical sequence; therefore, the occult 
sciences are being practiced by a certain class of 
publishers, who are not publishers at all, by the 
way, but clever grafters who rent a little room in a 
big building, and get after their victims by mail, and 
by that method actually hypnotizing them into buy- 
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ing the worst kind of rot, from both a moral and 
mechanical standpoint, the following method being 
most in vogue: 

On January ist, say, you receive among your 
other mail, a daintily perfumed little envelope and, 
wondering who has honored you by an invitation to 
a wedding or a "pink tea," you open it with pleas- 
ant anticipations, and find instead of the hospitable 
invitation, this impertinent query: 

"Have you read 'the Memoirs of Madam De- 
Paris?' If not, why not?" 

Respectfully, 

S. P. M., New York. 

You are disappointed and mad, so you throw the 
thing in the waste-basket; the morning of January 
2d you get another, and after satisfying yourself by 
a glance at the post-mark that it is from New York, 
you throw it in the waste-basket without open- 
ing it. 

On the 3d you get another, which you open with 
amused curiosity, on account of the persistency ol 
the fellow, and you will find it goes a little more in- 
to detail, thus: 

'We feel sure that you will be delighted to leani 
that the hitherto unprocurable 'Memoirs of Madam 
De-Paris,' have been translated by one of The 
Forty Immortelles/ " 

"Respectfully, 
"Society for the Propagation of Morality, 
New York." 
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You take a little interest in that one, and you feel 
half sorry that you did not open the one you threw 
away the previous day, so when you receive one on 
the 4th you open it with an awakening interest and 
read this : 

"Have you read The Memoirs of Madam Dc- 
Paris ?' They are racy, spicy and piquant." 

"Respectfully, etc., 

"S. P. M., New York." 

On January sth you receive what proves — ^in four 
cases out of ten — ^to be the final and successful ef- 
fort, if you are a lover of "the spices." It reads like 
this : 

"Dear Sir — At a great expense — ^financial and 
mental — ^we are at last ready to place on the market 
the most wonderful literary production of our time, 
The Memoirs of the Celebrated Madam Dc Paris.* 
The chaste introduction has been written by that 
great purist, 'Emile Zola,' who tells in his inim- 
itable way, how the Madaril 'led a king/ 'reneged a 
knave' (her husband) and 'euchered a queen,' finally 
breaking up the game. 

"In recognition of your great prominence, we are 
prepared to make you this generous offer (in strict 
confidence of course). The price of the book to the 
general public will be $8.00 but to secure your influ- 
ence, we will on receipt of the enclosed card (signed) 
togther with a money order for $3.99, send you a 
copy by express,. P. P. (the book being barred from 
the mails)* 
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"Thanking you in advance for the card and re- 
mittance, we are, sir, 

"Very truly yours, 
"Society for the Propagation of Morality, 
New York." 

So you blandly send the "M. O." and never even 
dream that you have been hypnotized by mail, till 
you learn that your coachman and stenographer — 
because of their social prominence — ^have received 
the book at the same price. 

Using the circular as an advance agent for the 
poor salesman, was a good thing while it lasted, 
but if the publishers were wise they would drop it 
for a while, then spring it again when another gener- 
ation of susceptibles has been allowed to grow up. 

It got an audience for the man who did not have 
tact enough to secure one for himself ; all he had to 
do was to rattle off a phonographic canvass to a man 
who was prepared to listen to him, but it was abused, 
as all good things are abused when the fakir gets 
hold of it. 

He used it in this way : 
London. Paris. New York. 

"Sir : — ^Having secured your name from the Con- 
gressman representing your district, who informs us 
that you are a gentleman of unusual literary attain- 
ments, we are anxious to secure your co-operation 
in placing before the public a work of extraordinary 
merit, sample pages of which will be sent, at your 
request, absolutely free of charge, and without put- 
ting you under any obligation to us whatever. 
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"On receipt of th6 enclosed card (signed) we will 
send you a copy of the ancient historical document 
know as The Treaty of the Green Pond/ It is ele- 
gantly illuminated and adorned with an exact repro- 
duction of the signature of *Crapaud-Le-Roi' as it 
was signed on the tented field after the bloody end 
ing of The Batrachomyomachi/ or The Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice/ 

'Awaiting an early reply, 

We Are Sir, 

The Babylonian Society, 

'Sth Ave., New York/' 

Having read the circular carefully, and noted the 
announcement that "The Treaty" was to be sent 
free, "Thomas Jeflferson Jones" (whose name had 
actually been secured from "The State Gazetteer" 
because he happened to be vice president of some- 
thing) signed the card and sent it in and, in the full- 
ness of time, a dapper little man, whose clothes were 
loud enough to make themselves audible in a viva- 
voce vote at a "Populist Convention," drove up to 
the office of the brickyard and inquired for Mr. 
Jones, who, being in, the D. L. M. presented his card 
and that sent in by Mr. Jones. 

He adjusted the record by looking at his cuff for 
the first paragraph of his "canvass" and the phono- 
graph was in motion. Jones listened, but he could 
not stop it without violence, so it ran on to the last 
paragraph, when it stopped in the middle of a word, 
because the power gave out, and, as there was noth- 
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ing in "the publication** that treated on clay or its 
products, Jones did not want the book, and said so, 
but demanded "The Treaty,*' which he did not get ; 
the carriage drove away, and Jones vows that he 
will never answer another circular, but the Con- 
gressman loses a vote and he will never learn why. 

I have often felt sorry and full of remorse when 
I had to acknowledge to myself that I was the origi- 
nator of the circular, in the book business, at least. 

It originated in a very innocent way. The house 
with which I was connected at the time, brought out 
the first edition of "The Waverly Novels,'* sold on 
subscription, and, as I had hundreds of customers 
in cities along three different lines of railroad in Il- 
linois and Wisconsin, I lamented the fact that I had 
not been bom triplets, but, as I was not even twins, 
I feared that some other fellow would get to my 
customers ahead of me, therefore I racked my brain 
in search of an inspiration. 

I awoke from a sound sleep one night with a 
strange word on my tongue, "Hectograph.** "Now, 
what in the world does 'Hectograph* mean?'* I 
mused. "Hectograph !'* "Hectograph.** "Hekaton,** 
"a hundred,** and Grapho,'* "to write.** "A hundred 
writings, according to the 'Greek,* ** I kept repeat- 
ing, but what put that in my head? I did not re- 
member of ever having heard the word, but I could 
not get it out of my head. I was down town during 
the day, and wandered aimlessly into a department 
store. I hesitatingly asked a pompous looking gen- 
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tleman who had his scant hair parted in the middle, 
and frizzed up at the sides like a barber, if he could 
tell me what a Hectograph might be. 

After "calling down" several little shrinking girls 
who were sidling along the aisle at a snail's gait, with 
their toes turned in at an angle of 45 degrees, as 
they essayed to reach a larger girl who was franti- 
cally pounding on a show-case and screaming 
"ca-a-a-sh," he noticed me, and when she had been 
pacified, he barkened to my appeal by unbending an 
inch from the perpendicular, saying : 

"Four aisles south, two west, station 14, t* 3rer 
r-r-right," immediately lapsing into the most queen- 
ly pose I had ever seen as I hurried in the direction 
indicated. 

I approached a lady who was moodily gazing into 
space as if she was suffering from ennui or misplaced 
affection, and asked her if she knew what a hecto- 
graph was. She looked at me with a world of con- 
descension mixed with pity in her glance, as she 
slapped an oblong shallow tin box on the counter in 
front of me, saying "Four ninety-nine." While I 
examined it she turned to another girl and said : 

* Watcha thinka Jim last night, Sadie ?" 

"Fine'n dandy," answered the other, "but stuck 
'n's shape." 

"How do you use this ?" I enquired, when I man- 
aged to catch the lady's eye again. 

"I don't use it; I sell it," she retorted. 

"Suppose Jim wanted to learn how to use it,'*' I 
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insinuated, "What instructions would you give 
him?" 

"I'd like t* see the stuck-up thing ask me any such 
question," she said, as she elevated a rather short 
nose, but as some pleasing reminiscence of Jim must 
have flitted through her mind just then, the preco- 
cious womanly expression on her face softened into 
a rather fetching smile, and she proceeded to initiate 
me into its use. 

When I got to my room at the hotel, I wrote what 
I considered a neat circular letter, in which I dwelt 
on the far reaching benefits which might accrue to a 
person on whom fortune smiled in the form of a set 
of "Waverley." I then added a form of contract 
in which I gave the terms of sale, which was $i,oo 
on delivery and $i.oo,per month, insinuating that if 
the latter were signed and returned, the party of 
the second part would in a few days realize that he 
was the proud owner of the most beautiful set of 
"Waverley" that the inventive genius of man had 
ever devised. 

When I had taken the number of copies promised 
by "the Greek root," I mailed them all to Wisconsin, 
about half of them to Janesville, awaiting the result 
with about the same amount of patience that might 
be expected from a farmer's daughter, while waiting 
at the gate for a belated lover in a snowstorm. 

On the second day I received twenty-five real 
signed orders, with a dollar bill pinned to each order, 
and on the third day fifty-two more, and I rejoiced 
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when I realized that I was the undisputed owner of 
a "cinch/' 

I took them all down to the manager, but he re- 
fused to deliver the goods, on the ground that the 
orders had not been taken in the orthodox manner. 

"What difference does that make?" I argued, 
"here are the orders with the first pByxnent pinned to 
every one." 

"I don't care if they are," he returned, "I will take 
no chances on any such orders." 

"Oh very well," I said. "If you refuse to deliver 
the goods, I will take the first train to New York and 
see the proprietor about the matter, but, I'll tell you 
what is better," I continued, "You send a man out 
to Janesville, and if the orders are not all right, I 
will pay the expenses." 

"It's a go," he said, so the next day he sent a man 
out there, and every set "went in" and two-thirds 
of them for cash. 

I was the owner of a secret and a monopoly for 
a couple of years ; then the manager severed his con- 
nection with the house, and took my secret with him 
to the next place, where they worked it for all it 
was worth. Then the imitation t3rpe-written circu- 
lar was started, and the clock-like precision of the 
morning circular had the hypnotic effect of putting a 
man into a state of coma, out of which he would 
wake with a start, and an inordinate desire to write 
his name on something, when he rushes for a pen 
that is literally bleeding signatures, but when the 
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people found that the grafter's promise of something 
free was never known to materialize and that the re- 
turned card was merely an invitation to a phono- 
graph wearing tan shoes, a sack coat and a silk hat, 
the proportions of the invitations began to dwindle, 
and the publishers have to rely on the experienced 
salesman who knows how to introduce himself. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SUBTERFUGE AND PERSIFLAGE. 

In Chicago there is a certain wholesale house that 
has become wealthy through the efforts of its agents 
on the road, yet it was in business for many years 
before it would allow the agents or salesmen of any 
other house — not directly connected with it in a 
business way — to enter its exclusive precincts, and I 
claim the credit of running the blockade, and of 
showing it the errors of its ways. 

Up to that time the salesmen it employed were 
a lot of young fellows whose society was not much 
sought after by the salesmen from other houses, be- 
cause of their inability to talk intelligently on any 
subject except dry-goods and "poker.** 

When anyone tried to draw them into a conver- 
sation on literature or any of its kindred subjects, 
he was met with the statement, ''I never read, but I 
will play you a game of 'penny ante/ *' and five 
minutes later become disgusted by hearing the same 
man declare egotistically that "We are the leaders of 
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advanced thought in the world.** I learned from one 
of them — ^who had the good taste to apologize for Ws 
ignorance— that he had to leave school before he fin- 
ished the primary course, and that he had secured 
emplo3rment with the establishment in question, 
where he was employed as "stock boy/* working his 
way up to salesman; that at first he used to read 
some, but the other clerks soon drove the idea out of 
his head; that by associating with them he had 
formed habits that rendered it impossible for him to 
spare any money for books, and that as his parents 
were poor and unlettered, he had nothing to read if 
he wanted to. He continued that since compulsory 
education had been enforced more strictly, the 
younger generation of clerks having spent more 
years at school were better educated and were 
driving the older ones to the wall, and taking the 
better paid positions ; that he had no doubt but that 
even the salesmen would be squeezed out as soon as 
the high school boys were old enough, and exper- 
ienced enough to take their places on the road, 

"I often wonder,*' he said, "how it is that the 
salesmen from some of the other houses are so well 
posted on so many subjects, while all the fellows in 
our house are just like me, though we seem to have 
the same opportunity/* "I don*t wonder at all," I 
said, "because most all the other houses encourage 
their men to read, by allowing the agents of the pub- 
lishing houses to enter their places of business, and 
sell them the books that are just as necessary in 
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keeping their minds in a healthy condition, as food 
is for the body. 

''Since books can be bought on the installment 
plan, America has become the great reading nation 
of the world, and the publisher who invented that 
plan deserves the thanks of the coming centuries, as 
well as our own ; he has never published a book that 
was not dean and wholesome, but unfortunately his 
imitators are getting out polluted stuff that it would 
be far better for the future manhood and woman- 
hood of America if the art of printing were forgot- 
ten instead of being used to lead them to degrada- 
tion of mind and body, thereby blunting their finen 
sensibilities. 

"The people whose inclination leads them to read 
such rot are usually those who have received but a 
perfunctory sprinkling of knowledge, followed by a 
post-graduate course from a penny newspaper, and 
yet ! they are generally the ones who declare that the 
bible is not an inspired book. 

"Your establishment would be just the place for 
my line, and I mean to invade it, and hand your 
comrades the key that will open to them the beauti- 
ful world of the past, the present and the future.** 

"How are you going to get in?*' he said. ''You 
know that just inside the main entrance there is a 
desk at which a man is placed to guard against the 
entrance of insurance agents, book salesmen, and all 
other people who are liable to take up a minute of 
our time.** 
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y "Never you mind how I am going to get in," I 

said. "I have always looked upon myself more in 

jjjjI the light of a missionary than as a man who puts 

the acquisition of the dollar before his desire to bene- 
fit mankind, and you know that missionaries have 
not only penetrated the interior of The Cannibal 
Islands,' but the interior of the king himself, when 
occasion demanded the regeneration of humanity." 
I lay awake nights for the purpose of perfecting 
a plan of campaign against the place and finally de- 
termined to get beyond the barriers with the assist- 
ance of a brilliant conversationalist of my acquain- 
tance, who would be just the man to act as an ally ; 
he was an Englishman who was capable of talking 
entertainingly on any subject from a boat race on 
the Thames," to the scientific construction of 
boomerangs," with which the natives of Australia 
could be beaten at their own games. 
The next day I found my man and instructed him 

* how to act. 

He rose to the emergency at once, promising to 

^ carry out the compact to the very letter — for half the 

^ profits, and he kept his promise as the sequel, will 

show. 

We had in stock at the time a set of Dicken*s 
Works, the color of which would lure a conserva- 
tive cow from a clover patch; it was so intensely 
green, and the gold stamps on its sides were so lav- 
ishly displayed, that if she had any ideas of a cow's 
hereafter, a glance at one of the volumes would open 
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up a vista of green meadows studded with dande- 
lions in a paradise where juicy provender, opulence 
and ease would be the principal features. 

My assistant was to approach the functionary at 
the desk with one of the volumes openly displayed 
in his hand ; he was to make an eloquent plea to get 
in to see a member of the firm ; failing in the effort 
as we knew he would, he was to canvass the man 
himself. I instructed him to drop as many "H's" 
and "R's as he could, because I have always noticed 
that the average native of this country seems to be- 
come fascinated and forgets eversrthing else in an ef- 
fort to keep track of all the letters an Englishman 
will drop in a given time, just as a sick person can 
while away many a tedious hour by counting all the 
figures on the wall paper, starting from different 
angles with each fresh count. 

In a very few minutes the man at the desk was 
hopelessly involved in the calculation, and smiling- 
ly listened to the "Cockney" phrases as he kept tab 
on the fractures in the alphabet by nodding rhyth- 
mically at each slip. At last his chin began to go up 
and down with the regularity of the apparently ani- 
mated head of a "paper mache" tiger in a candy 
store window, and I knew that only the advent of 
"the boss'* or the dropping of an elevator could di- 
vert his attention from the pleasing occupation, so I 
entered with as much nonchalance as if I were the 
owner of the place, and just as I was passing the 
desk, his chin made a double register as both letters 
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\m 

eixf 


Hi 

i 



were dropped from the same word — I think it was 
(h) o (r)se. 

My assistant waxed more eloquently neglectful 
of the inalienable rights of an outraged alphabet, 
as I passed beyond the range of the thud made by a 
falling "H/* and, as I entered the elevator, I could 
feel a decided vibration in the atmosphere as it 
rushed to fill the vacuum created by the non-applica- 
tion of a very important "R." 

I reached the top floor unchallenged and unques- 
tioned, and commenced business by approaching the 
head of the department, who seemed to take it for 
granted that I had permission to work the place, as 
he knew, or thought he knew, that ghosts and privi- 
leged mortals only, could enter there. 

It being the first time that he, or any of his men, 
had ever been given an opportunity of purchasing a 
book on the installment plan, which was then in its 
infancy, they signed the contracts as recklessly as 
though they were signing a petition to Congress for 
an eight hour day. 

Noontime came and went, and still I was moving 
from one department to another ; the sun had attain- 
ed, that interesting slant when the ears of the clerks 
are twitching for the bell, but I was jauntily filling 
the blanks, and when the mellowing light came 
flooding through the stained glass of the lower sash, 
and began to make big particolored pictures on the 
varnished floor, I reached that part of the first floor 
that was given up to office rooms, and, not knowing 
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one man from another, I opened on "the junior part- 
ner." 

He listened to my discourse interestedly, and 
when I sug^sted it, he signed the contract and 
walked away, then turning as if he had foi^:otten 
something, he interrupted me as I was about to talk 
to another man, saying: 

"I am sorry to inform you that as solidtii^ <w- 
ders is strictly against the rules of the house, I must 
ask you to call on the men at their homes, and were 
it not for the fact that I purchased mysdf, I would 
discharge the man in the front for allowing you U> 
come ia" 

As he turned again, he stopped as if riveted to the 
spot, his eyes cast in the direction of the door, and a 
frown on his face, as he said : 

"Another book man as sure as I live." 

My eyes followed the direction in which his 
frowning glance was directed, and I almost exploded 
with suppressed laughter, for there at the desk was 
being enacted a comedy that "Evans and Hoye" 
would never dream of. 

My assistant had created such a condition of coma- 
raderie with the "inner guard" that he was sitting 
in his chair, with his leg thrown carelessly over the 
desk, the chair being tilted back to give him a posi- 
tion of luxurious comfort, while with his thumbs in 
the armholes of his vest, he was telling a droll story 
to a group of salesmen, which made them roar with 
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laughter, and causing every head to bob to the va- 
cancies in the alphabet 

I thought that if that "guard" was to hold his po- 
sition longer, I would have to make a better dis- 
course in his behalf than I had to make to sell the 
book, so I went up to the junior partner and ex- 
plained our whole scheme, and he sat down in a par- 
tially empty box with the convulsion of laughter 
into which it threw him. 

"Oh well!" he said, when he could speak, "It is 
the dull season and you deserve your success." 

He went and told the story to "the old man," and 
I could hear them laughing heartily inside the glass 
partition. 

They came out together and took a look toward 
the group in front, then "the old man" turned to 
me and said : 

"You laid your plans so well, young man, that it 
looks like a plot to dethrone a king." 

"That's just what it was, sir," I said, "a dry goods 
king." 

"If our salesmen could overcome obstacles as 
easily as you do," he said, "they would be worth 
their weight in gold." 

"They could," I declared confidently, "if you 
gave them a chance; they are all wide-awake men, 
and if you gave them the same chance for improve- 
ment as other houses give their men, you would 
begin to feel their increased value in a year." 
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"In what manner do you mean?" 

"By giving them an opportunity of buying books 
to improve their minds/* 

"Why! I am not keeping them from buying 
books," he said in tones of surprise. 

"Yes you are," I returned, "they are nearly all 
men of family, and it is not so easy for men in their 
positions to buy the kind of books they should read ; 
a set of Dickens, for instance, would cost a whole 
week's wages, and you know they cannot afford 
that. I am selling the goods for less than half the 
amount they would have to pay in the retail store, 
and I give them a year or more in which to pay for 
them. Your partner here suggests that I should 
call on them at their homes, after working hours. 
Now how would you like it if a country merchant 
insisted on your men lugging twenty trunks to his 
home after closing hours? 

"Yet a book salesman earns more than five of 
your best men, and do you suppose he is going to 
turn himself into a peddler when all the stores in 
town are open to him but yours ? 

"A Jewish merchant will go out of his way to 
make it pleasant for us when we call at his store, but, 
as the Jews have taught the world how to do busi- 
ness, that is not surprising ; when you meet a travel- 
ling man from ^ Jewish house, you meet a smart 
man — a man who is thoroughly posted on human 
nature, and a man who can turn the failures and pe- 
culiarities of others to his advantage, and why ? 
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**Go into a Jewish house when all the salesmen 
are together, and you will hear more literary dis- 
cussions in an hour than a person would hear here 
in a twelvemonth. Go to the home of a Jew and 
you will see a better selected library than you will 
find in the home of the average professor of litera- 
ture, and that will be the answer. There are so 
many distractions today in the form of *Chute-the- 
Chutes/ 'White Cities/ and the like, to lure your 
men from the paths of intellectuality, that you should 
put a man at the door, not to repel the book sales- 
man, but to invite him in, if he is handling ansrthing 
with black print on it. They see enough of the 
other colors on the fences and in the penny news- 
papers. 

"Take my advice and do as the Jews do, en- 
courage your men to read — z. dime novel if nothing 
else. There is usually a moral even in a dime novel, 
and if it is not of the vicious variety, that smiles at 
murder and laughs at purity, they will learn some- 
thing, if it be only to know how to talk. 

"A man who has not cultivated a taste for read- 
ing will go home after work and bolt his supper, so 
as to lose as little time as possible from the pool or 
card table. 

"If he is a reader he will stay home and read; 
he will come down in the morning bright and cheer- 
ful instead of blear-eyed and peevish, with his heart 
full of sympathy for his fellowmen, with his soul 
unstained by a wrong done toward his neighbor's 
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daughter ; with a desire to succeed uppermost in his 
mind, as it was in the mind of the hero of the tale 
he had been reading; with a better understanding of 
his responsibilities towards you; with a desire to 
give honest work for the salary you pay him instead 
of an inclination to do as little as he can to hold his 
job ; with a respect for probity and honor, and a de- 
testation for fraud and trickery, as displayed by the 
villain of the story. In short, you will have 
brighter men, better men, to whom you need never 
be afraid to trust your business when your back is 
turned, and with whom you stand a greater chance 
of having your work well done, than if they were 
ignorant men who, like the anarchists, brood over 
imaginary wrongs and snarl at the world because 
it will not hand them the living that all such men 
believes it owes them, whether they earn it or not. 

''I took an Englishman with me today, because he 
IS one of the best talkers in Chicago. I told him to 
drop those 'R's' and 'H's' to have a double Fulcrum 
on your front door, he was to use the 'insularisms* 
to amuse, and the broad Catholicity of well chosen 
language to charm, so you see what well directed 
knowledge can do." 

They took me into the inner office and sent out 
for my English friend, who soon joined us. We 
spent a jolly time for an hour after closing time, 
and from that day to this, black print is not barred 
in that establishment. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL SALESMEN. 

One of the curious things pertaining to the book 
business is the absurd idea that some people enter- 
tain, to the effect that anyone can sell books. 

We have all seen how easy it appears on the 
stage, where the over-dressed, under-educated, hol- 
low chested stripling, with hair parted in the middle, 
with a roUup tailored in his trousers — Bowery fash- 
ion — ^and with an inundation of small talk — micro- 
scopic in fact, will walk up to a beautiful debutante, 
who is the heiress of millions, and, while she is 
dressing for her first ball, will tickle her under the 
chin, put his arm around her waist, and sell her a 
book, while he is at the same time arranging an 
elopement with her mother, and flirting with her 
maid outrageously. 

We have seen the cartoons in the comic maga- 
zines illustrating the ease with which a dandified 
bore can secure a customer, but we, who understand 
the business, know that neither the stage agent nor 
the comic picture bore, could dispose of a bible to a 
theological student for a gooseberry. 

I have often been approached by travelling men of 
my acquaintance with a request to put a friend on 
the road with my line, and our colloquy on the sub- 
ject would be something like this : 

'^What education did your friend receive?" 

"A grammar school education." 
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"Has he read extensively since he left school?" 

"Well, he reads the daily papers." 

"Do you consider that reading the diily papers 
only, would give a man sufficient education in a 
thousand years to fit him for the society of an edu- 
cated gentleman?" 

"Oh ! I don't know, most people are satisfied with 



it" 



"What did your friend do last?" 

"He worked for a shoe house." 

"What did he quit for?" 

"Well, his success was only so so, and when the 
dull season came they let him out." 

"Was that his first experience?" 

"No, he worked for a grocery house, but some- 
how he could not make it go, then he travelled for a 
clothing concern, but I guess he did not understand 
the goods." 

I would generally wind up by saying : 

"I am sorry, old man, but if he could not sell 
goods to men who must buy them to resell, how do 
you suppose he could sell a luxury to a man who 
could get along without it?" 

"Any chump ought to be able to sell groceries to 
a grocer, shoes to a shoe merchant, beer to a saloon 
keeper or needles to a tailor, but I assure you it 
takes a salesman to sell classical works to a man 
who believes that the 'Holy Scriptures' and 'the 
blessed newspaper' cover the whole range of human 
knowledge. 
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"Suppose I should put your friend to work on a 
set of books which I am handling at the present 
time, It would take him a year to learn to pronounce 
the names of most of the works he could find there. 
If I mentioned The Nibelungenlied' he would not 
know but it was a patent remedy for a hacking 
cough, and I would be willing to bet that he would 
take 'The Ramayana' for a breakfast food, and *The 
Sa-Koon-tala' for the chorus of a rag-time song, 
then The Mahabarata' could suggest nothing but a 
college yell, so where would be the use of his going 
in beyond his depth ? 

"The average travelling man is not a salesman 
at all ; he is simply a messenger who calls on the cus- 
tomers of the house he represents, merely to let 
them know that his house is still in business; he 
spreads out a lot of samples at the hotel ; when the 
merchant comes up and selects what he wants, just 
as his wife does when she is doing her Saturday 
night shopping at the grocery; yet I have sat dis- 
gustedly at the same table with a covey of those 
salesmen (?) and listened to their self-laudatory 
speeches as they boasted of the fact that they sold 
threshing machines to implement dealers, who could 
not buy them from anyone else, by the way, as they 
were controlled by a trust, while I could see by the 
bored expression on the faces of everyone within 
reach of the loud voices, that their digestion was be- * 
ing ruined ; while a real salesman, who had to create 
a market under adverse circumstances and sold a 
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$3,000.00 set of books to a man who would never 
learn to pronounce the name of the authors, sits 
quietly by, trying to forget that there is such a word 
in the dictionary as 'business/ thereby allowing the 
gastric juices within himself and his neighbors, to 
get a chance to work. 

"When we employ new men, we know in advance 
that out of every hundred thus employed, five will 
remain over a month, and one will meet with rea- 
sonable success, and that out of every hundred of 
that successful class, one will develop into a 'star,' 
consequently, when you meet one of these 'stars,' 
you will have met a man who can sell lamp-black 
in a laundry, and convince them that it is starch." 

I almost thought at one time that I was predes- 
tined to become a star myself! I was handling a 
scientific work in Virginia, and, on calling at one 
of the state institutions I found eight physicians 
there, one of them being a lady. I talked long, and 
I believe well, on the merits of the work, but with- 
out avail. I knew that if I failed to make a sale to 
the head of the institution I might just as well pack 
up my samples and go, so I went to the extreme 
limit of my knowledge to wear down his objec- 
tions. At last he told me that if it were not for the 
fact that Darwin happened to be one of the authors 
represented, he might be tempted to subscribe, but 
as his works were represented, it killed the whole 
thing as far as he was concerned. 

"I am told by my friends," he went on, "that no 
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man should read Darwin, because he was a self- 
heralded infidel/' 

"Oh nonsense doctor!" I returned, "he would be 
a poor weak-kneed Christian who could be swayed 
in his allegiance to Christianity by reading Darwin 
or anybody else. I have always held that Darwin 
proves the existence of a God, by his utter failure 
to prove His nonexistence. 

"He tried to prove that man is descended from 
a monkey, but he fails to explain why monkeys still 
exist, yet it stands to reason that if millions of years 
of evolution were necessary to make the change 
tiiere could not be any monkeys left, surely if such 
an evolution had ever commenced, it must have 
commenced on all the monkeys at once, then why 
should some of them gain six thousand years on 
the others? He might as well try to prove that it ' 
was perfectly natural for one tgg to hatch into a 
chicken in twenty-one days, while another egg 
which was laid, and set, at the same time, would lie 
there a million years without a visible change. 
Again, in trying to prove that an omnipotent God 
was not necessary to create the first spark of life, 
he wallows backwards on the descending scale, till 
he gets you to a maggot in a mud puddle, farther 
he could not go, so Darwin, his theory, and the 
maggot, have been in the mud puddle since, and 
Christianity is stronger because of his learned but 
abortive attempt to disprove it, and your belief in 
God is infinitely stronger, as your prejudice against 
Darwin ?ird Vi? theory proves. 
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"Although he has not proved the nonexistence of 
God, he has proved a great many things that you 
should know as the head of a great institution like 
this, where the very brains of thousands depend on 
your scientific research/' 

Just then I happened to look out of the window, 
and something attracted my attention that settled 
the matter to my entire satisfaction in about fifteen 
minutes. 

A colored man was driving a lot of hogs to the 
depot, and I immediately called the doctor to the 
window. 

"Just look out doctor/' I exclaimed, "and you 
will see one pertinent reason why you must, and 
will, purchase this set of books before you are ten 
minutes older/' 

"I can see no reason why I should change my 
mind," he declared, "All I can see is a nigger and a 
drove of hogs, and surely there is nothing startling 
in that, particularly in Virginia/* 

"Yet that is the very thing I want to draw your 
attention to, doctor," I said. "Can you tell me why 
the "nigger" and all the hogs are black?" 

"I don't know," he answered, "but what has that 
to do with the books?" 

"It has a great deal to do with them/* I said. 
"How long have you lived in Virginia?" 

"All my life," he answered. 

"And how many white hogs have you seen dur- 
ing that time?" I inquired. 
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"Now that you draw my attention to it," he re- 
turned, *1 don't believe that I have seen a dozen in 
my life, but what has Darwin to do with that fact?" 

"Nothing at all doctor, he merely tells why there 
are no white hogs in Virginia, and proves his the- 
ory, too." 

"I would be obliged to you," he said, "if you will 
tell us what he has to say on the subject, because 
I must confess that your remarks have taken an in- 
teresting turn." 

"Well sir! his theory amounts to this: Virginia 
produces an indigenous plant called "the paint 
root," which is sought for and devoured ravenously 
by pigs as soon as they are old enough to turn up 
the soil; when eaten by white pigs, it produces a 
strange eflfect on them; they lose flesh rapidly, 
grow gradually weaker while their feet become 
sore and turn pink, finally rotting off, when the 
pigs die, but, strange as it may appear, the black 
pigs wax fat and strong on the same diet, the 
coloring pigment of the black ones seeming to not 
only possess the qualities of an antidote, but to 
neutralize its toxic effect, and render it wholesome 
and strength-producing. You will find his treatise 
on the subject in that part of his work devoted to 
"the survival of the fittest,** in which he shows 
that seeds and breeds have been improved by a pro- 
cess of elimination whereby the weaklings are be- 
ing destroyed, and the strong are growing strong- 
er in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms." 
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When I got to that point, I found myself surround- 
ed by every doctor in the place, and when their 
chief signed a contract, the others followed suit 
like lambs. 

Two years later, and while handling a rather 
high-priced classical work, I called at the same in- 
stitution. 

The state administration had changed in the 
meantime, and the lady physician was the only 
one left of the original eight. 

When I entered the physicians' offices, she was 
telling a funny story to the other members of the 
staff, as I could tell by their smiling faces. When 
she finished the tale, she turned and when she rec- 
ognized me she threw up her hands exclaiming: 

"For the lands' sake! As sure as I am a living 
woman, there stands the very man about whom I 
have been talking." Then after welcoming me, 
she retold that part of the story that dealt with 
what the head physician had said about me, after 
I had left on the previous occasion. It was to this 
effect. The old physician had turned to herself 
and the other members of his staff saying that he 
already possessed every volume of the set with the 
exception of those written by Darwin, "But," he 
went on, "I firmly believe that the gentleman who 
has just left us, could sell radiators in hell." 

"Now gentlemen," said the lady physician, 
when she had finished the story, "here he is again, 
and I believe you might as well put your names on 
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his subscription list, for I know he will sell what- 
ever he has for sale to every physician in the 
building but myself, I being positively out of the 
market — "book-poor" in fact." 

I thought it would be bad form to neglect the 
lady, particularly so, as she happened to be the 
only person present whom I had met before, so I 
directed all my discourse to her. By degrees she 
became interested, hesitated, decided she did not 
want the goods,; listened with interest again; went 
away; came back; listened, hesitated and fell, and 
the others were easy, 



CHAPTER XXII 

RIVALS. 



I had a rival one time, who thought I could not 
possibly do the amount of business that report 
gave me credit for. He thought, no doubt, that 
I must be one of the numerous band who go about 
doing business with the assistance of a big badge 
of some fraternal order, worn as conspicuously as 
the coat of arms on the carriage of a prince. I 
heard that he had been in the habit of talking tJiatj 
way about me, but I paid no attention to^ the mat- 
ter till we met for the first time in one of the lum- 
hring towns in northern Michigan. We had 
been stopping at the same hotels for a month, and 
neither knew what the other was doing, till an ac- 
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cidental occurrence revealed our identity to each 
other. 

I was sitting in the hotel office smoking the after- 
dinner cigar when the clerk who had been answer- 
ing a call on the telephone, turned and asked who 
among the crowd was the bookman. My rival 
and myself answered, acknowledging the soft im- 
peachment 

We learned that the call was for me, asking me 
to come to a certain office where an order awaited 
me. 

"So you are a bookman too?" he said. 

"Yes!" I answered, "Are you?" 

"Yes!" he returned. "My name is Burton — 
Jofin T. J. Burton, and yours?" 

"Mine is Durand," I answered, "J. Howard 
Durand." 

"Well, I would never have known it; I always 
thought that you were in the habit of wearing a 
compass and square." 

"You never failed to impress your belief on my 
friends and the public," I returned, "not knowing 
whether you were right or wrong. My friends, 
however, knew you were wrong, and the particular 
class with whom I come in contact don't seem to 
care whether I wear a compass and square or a 
sprig of Tlantagenet.' I might take this oppor-* 
tunity of informing you, however, that I carry no 
external badge to help me in business ; a brain and 
a tongue are my only auxiliaries. The American 
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people being splendid judges of such things, they 
can tell fairly well from the way a fellow uses one, 
what is the quality of the other. By the way ! I 
notifce that you are a 'K. P.,' an 'Odd Fellow/ an 
'Elk,' an 'Owl,' and what does that other bird 
represent? A goose? oh! an eagle, and from the 
tenderness of the skin on your nose, I see you are 
in the habit of drawing attention to your wares by 
brisk manipulation of that organ. I don't know 
what the massage of that feature means, but from 
observation I believe that it portends connection 
with some fraternity," 

"I don't pretend to deny that I belong to several 
orders, Mr. Durand, and that I use that fact for all 
it is worth, but what else are such organizations 
for, and I am surprised to learn that you can do 
the business accredited to you, if you don't belong 
to any." 

"When you are frittering away the time that 
God gave you to improve your mind," I said, "by 
prancing around a hall in the fantastic garb of a 
king's jester, and doing things that you would be 
ashamed to do in an alle3nvay, I am at home or 
in my room in a hotel reading books, and gaining 
the knowledge I find so necessary in my business. 
I am under no obligation to any man or any soci- 
ety for the business I do. When I do business 
with a man, I can look him squarely in the face, not 
as if I were indebted to him for the helping hand 
of fraternity extended to a hungry brother, but 
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as a man who considers himself strong enough 
to meet the world half way." 

*'I am delighted to meet you, Durand, and I 
apologize for anything I may have said about you. 
I frankly acknowledge that I felt jealous, because 
I did not believe it possible for one man to do the 
business you get credit for without working the 
fraternity *graft,' and I have always wished to 
see how you work." 

"Now if it would not be asking too much, I 
would like to go with you for a day." 

"All right old man," I said "Come along." 

I was anxious to show him that I did not depend 
on a set canvass either, but talked to men as I 
found them, each according to his traits of char- 
acter as I read them. 

'What book arc you handling?" I enquired. 
'Lords' Beacon Lights," he answered. 
"All right! give me your samples." 
"But you never sold it before, did you?" he ob- 
jected. 

'No. I never saw it," I said. 
'How on earth can you sell it without a can- 
vass?" he insisted. 

"Oh, I need no stereotyped absurdities; from 
what I heard of it, I understand it is made up of 
random snatches of history, 'the Beacon Lights' 
blazing forth from the prospectus; I am pretty 
well posted on history, and if necessary I can fill 
in the dark places between *the Beacon Lights.' '* 
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"Where are you going first?" he said. 

"It makes little difference," I answered, "let 
us go to the office of that lumber mill over there." 

The old-time mill owner was a creature and a 
creation of circumstances, he commenced on hoop- 
poles, went through the metamorphosis of the R. 
R. Tie, the telegraph pole, the shingle mill, and 
the millionaire lumberman — ^that is, the machinery 
and wealth changed, but the man was still the hoop- 
pole man in manners and bearing. 

When we entered, he sat there fat, ignorant, 
and "grumpy." I went through the whole pros- 
pectus, waxing eloquent as I advanced, but he 
never turned his head, never moved a finger, never 
batted an eye-lash. I scarcely knew what to make 
of him, but my reputation was at stake, so, when 
I came to the end of the "pros" I found it like all 
such instruments of the period; it contained sev- 
eral ruled pages on which the agent was to secure 
the autograph of each subscriber — "the roll of 
honor" it was called. Not knowing what else I 
could do, I shoved this "roll of honor" under his 
nose; slapped his fat leg with a sound similar to 
that made when one clown hits another on the bald 

head with a split lath, saying, "Sign that 

you." 

He reached calmly for a pen ; signed his name in 
the proper place, then giving my leg a rap with a 
big hand that fell with about two hundred pounds 
pressure to the square inch, he said, "damfidon't! 
You are a man after my own heart" 
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When we got some distance away from the 
place, my companion said: 

"Good Heavens man! if I had done that he 
would have knocked me into the next , county." 

"Of course he would/' I said, "but my method 
was the only one that could be used successfully on 
him; then I am not at such a disadvantage when 
it comes to size." 

The next man we tackled happened to be in the 
same line of business, being of about the same 
mental and financial caliber. I talked to him along 
different lines, however. He had fiery red hair, 
and, as I noticed a young lady possessing the 
same adornment leaving the office as we entered it, 
I dwelt on the necessity for such a work in a house 
where growing children absolutely needed it! 

He paid as little attention to my burning elo- 
quence as the other man had, but attract his atten- 
tion I must, and break through that impervious 
mask I would, so drawing my chair up closer, I 

commenced to talk to him on my fingers as if he 

» 

were a deaf mute. 

He withstood it as long as even his taciturnity 
would permit, then with a roar of laughter, he de- 
manded what in I was trying to do. 

"I am trying to sell you this set of books,** I 
declared, "and I intended to make you understand 
me, if I had to talk to you in all the languages used 
in Northern Michigan, including 'the dumb al- 
phabet.' 
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"So you thought I was a dummy, eh? Well, I'm 

not, and I be if you are. Gi' me your 

contract." 

Our next call was at the office of a middle-aged 
lawyer whom we found sitting at a desk and scrib- 
bling on a pad. 

I laid my card before him in the orthodox fash- 
ion; he picked it up mechanically as if his mind 
were pre-occupied with some weighty subject, 
glanced at.it and threw it aside carelessly, pa3ring 
no further attention to us. 

I just sat there and waited, and he kept cm 
scribbling ; after a while he seemed to grow nervous 
and fidgety, finally getting up and going to the 
window. I got up and looked out of another win- 
dow; he commenced to beat the "devil's tatoo" on 
a pane, so did I. He went back and sat in his 
swivel chair, and I went back after a while and re- 
occupied mine; he took out a cigar after searching 
through all his pockets but the one in which he 
eventually found it, then he searched all his pockets 
for a match, without success, so I handed him one, 
and when he lit the cigar he wheeled around in his 
chair and said: 

"What in tarnation do you want?" 

"Well sir," I answered, "I came all the way 
from Chicago to have you ask me that question." 

"Well! Now that you have succeeded in your 
mission, what more can I do for you?" 

'Seeing that you have got that 'brief off your 
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mind/* I said, 1 would ask two minutes of your 
time, and if the proposition I am about to make 
fails to interest you in that time, I will leave you 
in as gentlemanly a manner as I came in." 

Then I took out, not the sample of the other 
man's book, but my own, which was a rather high- 
priced affair called "The Universal Classics," con- 
taining some rare literature embracing "Chester- 
field's letters to his son," "The Memoirs of several 
of the European Courts,** "The Daubestan," and 
several volumes of "Belles Lettres," and in five 
minutes he had forgotten all about his "brief," his 
law business, and I firmly believe, his own identity. 

He was a confirmed buyer and I knew it, con- 
sequently I hated to lose my time selling him a 
cheap thing like "The Beacon Lights** when I knew 
I could sell him the classics for ten times the price, 
which I did, then I showed him the other sample, 
saying : 

"Now Mr. , I want to sell you a cheap, 

but very necessary set for the children. It will 
give them just enough of the "Beacon Lights" of 
history to whet their appetites for a more extended 
course. You know that history is a dry sub- 
ject at best, and if we ever want to create a de- 
sire for it in the immature mind, we must needs 
offer it in homeopathic doses." 

"That is the very thing I want above all others," 
he said, "but why didn't you show it to me first?" 
'Because if I had, I would in all probability 
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have lost a $500.00 sale; if a man wants a little 
$50.00 set he buys it too quickly and before a man 
has time to make a lasting impression on him. You 
are well able to buy both, and if I had shown you 
the little thing first, it might not be of sufficient 
importance to take your mind away from the 
heavier things that I could see were weighing on it 
when we came in. I knew of your reputation as a 
buyer of the best things on the market, and I did not 
want to run the risk of annoying you with a trifle, 
when you were in the mood to give more consider- 
ation to a heavier proposition." 

"I thought you were a bookman when you came 
in," he said smilingly; "now I know it, and you 
can send me both." 

"When we got back to the hotel, my friend — 
for he has been my friend since, said: 

"Now I know the secret of your success; it is 
based purely and simply on your knowledge of 
books and men," and I sometimes think he was 
right. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

A GLIMPSE INTO POUTICSL 

"Why pay rent? Own your own home!" Near- 
ly every time I picked up my morning paper for 
about a year "after I went housekeeping,'' the 
above query and advice literally stared me in the 
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face and I am free to say that it had the psycho- 
logical effect for which it was placed there. 

I thought of the matter first as something that 
might occur in the future, then I began to build 
castles in the air, but somehow the steps were too 
high, and I could see no elevator, nothing in fact 
but a weary upward plod. Oh pshaw! I said to 
m3rself one day, my wife would not live in such a 
structure if she thought it would tire me so to 
climb so high in such a short time. I know her too 
well for that, so I will do the next best thing with- 
in my means, I will get her a modest cottage home 
and stop paying rent, but, let me see, who will pay 
the rent if I don't? 

Being anxious to learn who did pay the rent in 
such cases, I took my wife to the office of the real 
estate man who had been asking such pertinent 
questions, and answering them so airily in the 
morning paper. We learned from him that all we 
had to do was to lay down $200.00; sign some pa- 
pers and walk into our new house, pajring the 
same amount monthly that we had been paying 
right along for rent. 

I had the $200.00 and the cottage suited us, so 
we moved in right away, not before I had taken a 
day off, however, to sign such a number of notes, 
mortgages, and other documents with "Cook 
County S. S.** at the top, that I felt the premonitory 
S)rmptoms of "writers' palsy" before I got through. 

I never learned what that "S. S" stood for, but 
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I think it must be "Sorry Sucker," "short sighted," 
"soon sad," "sooty sunshine," or some such legend 
used by lawyers to make people call themselves op- 
probrious names, without knowing that the joke 
was on them. 

The cottage was located in a subdivision into 
which the car-r-ramba of the Italian sewer dig- 
ger, or the rag-time shuffle of the nigger asphalt 
worker had not yet penetrated, and it was just as 
well, because most of the property owners? were 
experiencing the exultation of proprietorship for 
the first time; the ink being scarcely dry on the 
reams of notes, deeds, and other instnmients in 
which they had signed away nearly all their 
rights to do anything but pay 6J4 per cent, be- 
queathing at the same time the legal right to a fu- 
ture generation to be bom in debt 

The sewer and paving contractors being more 
solicitous for our health than we were, they soon 
started an agitation for sewers, which were put 
in at our expense, regardless of our wishes in the 
premises, or our ability to pay for the work, in 
fact I noticed some of my neighbors wearing 
overcoats of a former vintage that winter, while 
the contractor's wives were all wearing sealskin 
sacques. 

In spring, the paving contractors commenced to 
circulate petitions calling on the city to pave the 
street, its present condition being a menace to the 
whole social, moral, and physical structure of so* 
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ciety. They even went around among the people 
telling them that a new law had just been enacted 
which gave them the privilege of paying five year- 
ly installments, instead of having to pay the whole 
amount at once, and as a consequence it would 
fall lightly on them. 

They did not tell them, however, that all contracts 
involving less than a certain sum, or covering less 
than a certain distance, were let with the under- 
standing that the whole amount of the assessment 
would be collectable at once. The majority of the 
people not understanding English, they signed the 
petition to a man. 

In due time, we got a notice which stated that 
the improvement had been ordered, and that as 
the street was only four blocks in length, the whole 
amount would have to be paid at once. 

In the course of a few days I paid my assess- 
ments, which amounted to over $300, but my 
neighbors were seized with wild panic, as the pay- 
ment of such a sum would mean ruin, and confis- 
cation of the sum already paid on the property, 
and for the sewer. 

On the Sunday after pa3ring my assessment, I 
was acting as the motive power for a go-cart in 
which I was taking the baby for a ride, and when 
passing the house of one of my neighbors, he 
rushed out after me, yelling: "Heah seah! I vant 
to talk by you alreatty. Ve haf been ruinationed 
py von dham Yankee *spitz-bub.* Ve vere come 
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ofer his talk py, und wraited ouah names der paper 
on, vitch bust uns!" 

"What paper was that?" I enquired. 

"Aboud der strasse! A fellah he come by uns 
und say, *der pre-see-dant' he lofe der Chermans 
becos dhey so many kindther haben, he lofe dem 
becos dhey race suiciders are not, und if we der 
paper sign, he gif uns fuenf yahr to pay der bill. 
Now ve haf to pay it all to vonce, und ve git bust, 
git bust seah!" 

"I cannot see clearly what can be done in the 
premises," I said, "When these political tricksters 
get a hand in your pocket, you might just as well 
lean toward them in order to facilitate its graceful 
withdrawal, because by doing so, you may save, at 
least, the pocket. I had an idea that some of our 
neighbors would get squeezed by the pa3rment of 
that assessment, but I thought they knew how 
much they could stand. 

"If the signatures to the petition were obtained 
by reason of the contractors misrepresenting the 
facts, however, I will do all I can to help them out. 

"In the meantime I will draw up another peti- 
tion and we will go around and find how many 
people are of your opinion." 

I drew up the petition, and with "Heinrich Hol- 
zenfus" as an escort, I got the signature of every 
householder on the street, then armed with the for- 
midable document, signed in eleven languages. I 
proceeded to the county court next day. 
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Owing to an unusual pressure of business, occa- 
sioned by an investigation into some frauds which 
were alleged to have been practiced at one of the 
bi-monthly elections that are found so necessary 
to keep all the old and new offices filled in Chicago, 
it was no easy matter to get a hearing. At last 
I found a judge from one of the outlying counties, 
who was called in to attend to the special assess- 
ment cases, in the absence of the county judge who 
was attending to the frauds, and, as he happened 
to be a friend of mine, I approached the bench at 
the most auspicious period I could find in which 
to catch his eye ; in fact, it was not a period, it was 
merely a semi-colon, for special assessment cases 
go through so rapidly, to avoid idleness on part 
of the contractors, that the pauses in the court pro- 
ceedings were merely like grammatical punctua- 
tions. 

He smiled at me when he had straightened up 
his head and drawn in his tongue after signing an 
order, and my petition was injected (like a paren- 
thesis) into the day's proceedings. 

After explaining the matter to him as succinctly 
as I knew how, he knocked the assessment out 
with a "dash" — in fact he wiped it off the book, 
and happiness reigned on "Ibsen Terrace." 

Our ward, being what is known as an outlying 
ward, the different nationalities lived in settlements 
or what might be called "imported communities," 
and our street having representatives from nearly 
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every community throughout the ward, who had 
broken away in order to make it possible for their 
children to learn English by contagion, it was not 
long before I became a marked man among the 
different settlements, the fact of my "downing" 
the contractors being considered little short of a 
miracle; therefore the people of each community 
began to whisper in different languages about my 
availability as promising timber for an alderman; 
some of the more recently imported going so far 
as to take off their hats when I passed. 

About a month previous to the date on which 
the primaries were to be held, a delegation of 
about two hundred voters — ^all German — ^and head- 
ed by my neighbor, Heinrich Holzenfus, who was, 
by the way, a man with a wooden leg (no con- 
temptible pun on his name intended) who had ac- 
quired the ligneous member in a very honorable 
way; an extemporaneous operation having been 
performed on him at Gettysburg. 

When they made the object of their visit known 
to me, I thought it no more than right to receive 
them according to the time honored custom of 
their fatherland, and as even Berlin has been on 
"The Spree" since the eleventh century, or there- 
abouts, I sent for a keg of beer, and had it broached 
under a spreading willow on the lawn. 

After receiving a veritable inundation of "ge- 
sundheits," Heinrich Holzenfus ascended an im- 
provised "dais" made from an over-turned dog- 
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house, and eloquently introduced me to the delegav 
tion in the following speech: 

"Chentlemens, und vimmin folkses! Ve haf col- 
lection heah undtha der plue skies, und der creen 
villows, ver der free vind ploes, und der free laaga 
biea flowses, to nomination a chentlemans, vat iss 
a chentlemans, to be ouah gandidate for aldtha- 
mans by dis vard. 

'1 am a schbeachmakah not, aber I knows vat 
I knows, who says udthavaise knows not vat I 
vould say if I a politicaler vas, yes! (Cries of 
Hoch der chentlemans.") 

AH you folkses know how he losedid his time 
und his money schpend by uns ven der conthractah 
fellows put uns in der soup, by goUies. (Loud 
cheers and Hochs.) 

"Becos he talk so veil, ve asgk him to represent- 
ation uns pefoh der co-a-at; he go down dheah, 
chentlemens und vimmin folkses, und explanation 
ouah case so veil by der chudge, dot he knock ouid 
der hull caboodle off conthractahs, und der poli- 
ticalers likevise also. (Cheers.) 

"He iss Irish und der chudge iss Cherman!" 
(Cries of "Hoch der Irish und der Chermans.") 

"He iss Irish, und his nice leedle frau iss Cher- 
man. (Cheers). 

"I ask yous fellies, who fit for der union?" 

(Cries of "Der Irish und der Chermans"). 

"I ask you mine freunds who population dis 
town?" (Der Irish und der Chermans). 
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"Who stand up for personal liberty in dis coun- 
try? Der Irish und der Chermans." (Cries of 
"Dass iss richt.") 

To conclusion, chentlemans und vimmin folkses^ 
I vant to tell you, dat he chump in und tucked 
time by der fetlock, py chimminy ! Ven he do dot, 
he vas throwin' pretzels on der vaddha und he know 
it not, but to brove it, I now introduction ouah 
neighbor, ouah f reund, und ouah negst aldthamans 
— ^Mr. Durand — Chentlemans und vimmin folkses 
I dank you alrcatty, what" 

After numerous speeches, and innumerable cries 
of ("Hoch der Irish und der Chermans," the meet- 
ing adjourned, carrying with them my assurance 
that I would accept the nomination if my friends in- 
sisted on my doing so, but when I gave them my 
promise I did not understand the inner side of Chi- 
cago politics. 

Every day or so, another delegation from 
another nationality invaded the lawn, and it cost 
me $44.00 to resod it in the spring. Every wind 
that whispered around our cottage seemed to whis- 
per in a different dialect than the last; even the dog 
seemed to bark with an "accent'* one day, and a 
"patois" the next, and the rooster assumed an as- 
pect of restlessness and care, the hens gathering 
round him as if they were "laying" for delegations 
from the black precincts, but their fears were 
groundless. 

My wife looked at the matter with an eye of dis- 
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approval on account of the children. It appeared 
that the children of the present incumbent in office 
and ours attended the same school, and that it was 
a popular legend of the school that the alderman's 
progeny smelled strongly of gas, and other com- 
bustible materials. She knew, she declared, that if 
I were elected, there was not enough money in 
Chicago to buy or bribe me, but school children and 
even those of a larger growth, don't seem to ex- 
pect honesty, and they are rarely disappointed. 

The last straw was laid on, however, when one 
evening the doorbell rang and I opened the door 
to find a man with a very red face and a much red- 
der nose, standing on the threshold. I invited him 
in, and he told me he was the superintendent of a 
certain "vested interest," and that his company sent 
him to tell me that they were pleased to know that 
at last an honest man was about to be put up as a 
candidate, and that because of my reputation as 
such, they were willing to stand all the expenses of 
my canvass of the ward. 

Every word he said brought an extra bucket of 
blood to my face, and when I turned to see three of 
the children playing with twenty-dollar gold pieces 
on the carpet, my hands closed involuntarily, and I 
ordered him out of the house, throwing his tainted 
tempters after him. 

"Your company desires an honest man, do 
they?" I said through my teeth, "and, they want 
him so badly that they are willing to buy him, even 
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before he is nominated. Tell your company that I 
will give this house away at the first favorable op- 
portunity, because it has been polluted by your 
presence, and their stolen money." 

Needless to add, I withdrew my name, and from 
that day to this, I have been a political "orfling." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE THREE GRACES. 

What is the inevitable consequence when an 
irresistible force strikes an immovable body? If 
you want to solve the problem, keep your eye peeled 
when you see a bookman trying tO do business with 
an insurance agent, and watch the final results 
when a real-estate agent finishes with the remain- 
der. 

A good book-agent must be an educated man. 
He must know something about ever3rthing, and 
be able to converse on that something at the drop 
of the hat, or before. 

The real-estate agent must be fairly well versed 
in the different brands of dirt in his immediate vi- 
cinity; he must be a suave liar, and a plausible 
cheat ; his vocabulary does not need to extend much 
beyond such words and expressions as "sewers," 
"drains," "party-walls," "steam-heat," "mantles," 
the names of the few hardwoods used in finishing, 
and such words as straight-sawed, and quarter- 
sawed, with their variations and synonyms. 
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The insurance agent needs to have a vivid imag^ 
ination, enough, at least, to enable him to paint 
mental pictures of gruesome graveyard scenes, hor- 
rible accidents, awful conflagrations, and weeping 
widows, and be able to paint a mental picture of a 
hole in the ground, from which a dead man is star- 
ing out of glassy eyes at another man on the brink, 
and prove to your entire satisfaction that both 
men are yourself. Then he must be capable of 
changing the picture as quick as a knock-out blow 
in a kinetoscope, and place a black-robed woman 
with several weeping children hanging by her dress, 
in the place where the living you had been standing 
and have the dead you recognize her as your 
widow. Then he must learn to wear a funereal ex- 
pression and talk in hollow tones, never by any 
possibility looking bright or cheerful till he becomes 
an officer in the company, drawing a fifteen thou- 
sand dollar salary on a two thousand dollar intellect 

There are, of course, smart men, brainy men, 
and honest men in both of the latter professions, 
but in the real-estate business, at least, the fellows 
who are full of technical terms, and the cant phrases 
of "the graft*' largely predominate. 

I have known some of the latter variety to make 
the assertion, without seeming to know how ridicu- 
lous his statement seemed, that a perfect sewerage 
system prevailed in places where ten feet of water 
covered the "For Sale" signs. 

I have listened to insurance agents trying to con- 
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vince a man that he could not possibly live beyond 
sixty, although his father, mother, grandfather, 
and grandmother were all alive, and the youngest 
of them past eighty, because the actuary's figures 
said so. 

Now for my own experience with them. I was 
working in a city where the home office of one of 
the large insurance companies is located; I was 
comparing notes with one of our agents one even- 
ing, when he made the assertion that there was not 
a man living — in our line at least — ^who could reach 
the private office of Stephen W. McQuay, president 
of the Company, much less take an order from him. 

As I had heard of the exalted tastes of the gen- 
tleman in question, for rare books, art treasures 
and bric-a-brac, I said I believed it could be done. 

"FU bet you ten dollars that you can't do it," 
he said. 

"FU just go you old man," I answered. 

Next day I went to a printer and got him to 
print me a neat card, bearing this legend : 

''CAPTAIN DURAND, 
London, 

England." 

Knowing from experience that the average mag- 
nate, although talking democracy for publication, 
would go to almost any extent to be patronized 
by a king or even a lord, I repaired to the office of 
the Company and asked to see Mr. McQuay. The 
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uniformed flunkey to whom I spoke, smiled pitying- 
ly on me and said: 

"Yo' don't know Mistah McQuay, does yo', 
boss?" 

"No," I answered, "I have not that pleasure/' 

"Ah t'ought so boss; haw-haw-haw! Ah t'ought 
so; Mistah McQuay caint be seen by ordinary 
mo'tals, sho' sho' he cain't; Haw-haw-haw-whee-e !" 

I assumed an aspect of severe dignity as I said: 
"Does he allow cattle of your breed to address peo- 
ple who want to do business with the company, in 
that fashion?" 

He showed the preliminary signs of expanding 
his thick lips into a "comic magazine grin," when 
I handed him my card, saying: "Here you black 
fellow, take him that card and tell him that I was 
sent over by the King, to interview him on a mat- 
ter of very great importance." 

The poor "coon" nearly broke his neck with the 
spasmodic jump he made for that card, just as you 
may have noticed a colored waiter doing in a hotel 
when you leave a quarter beside your plate when 
you sit down. 

He was back in a few minutes bowing like a 
Hindoo priest before an idol, obsequiously saying: 
"Yazzah; Massa Captain, Yazzah; Mistah McQuay 
will se yo' sah! sho's yo' bo'n; dis yere way sah." 

We went to a little elevator, which was evidently 
not used by the vulgar throng as a whiff of attar 
of roses blew into my face when the door opened. 
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and I noticed a seat clean across, upholstered in 
blue and gold velvet. When it stopped at the third 
or fourth floor, the elevator man opened the door 
and we stepped right into — Heaven. 

Qeopatra at the most extravagant period in her 
extravagant career, would have turned green with 
envy at the sight of what I beheld. The walls 
were literally covered with costly paintings, and 
I noticed among the rest, some from the brushes of 
"Rubens,*' "Millet,'' "MiUais" and "Raphael," to- 
gether with carvings and etchings by "Retzsch," 
on the mantel. There was a rug on the floor that 
must have cost a fortune; a chair that would make 
the throne of a king look mean and cheap, and a 
table that was never intended to be used to eat ham 
and eggs off, by any means, the latter being placed 
in the center of the rug. 

After gazing in rapture around that seraglio of 
extravagance, I sat down in the proffered chair and, 
after the usual formalities, said: "Mr. McQuay, 
I have just won a bet by managing to break through 
the fortifications of red tape with which this room 
is guarded. Now I am going to clinch my victory 
by selling you the most beautiful set of books ever 
published.'' 

"You will do no such thing!" he thundered. 
"John!" and as another flunkey of sable color ap- 
proached, he said: "How dare you allow anyone 
to come into this, my sanctuary?" 

Before he could say more, I said: "Don't blame 
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the flunkey, Mr. McQuay. I am here at your invi- 
tation, I carry a $10,000 policy in this company, 
and it being a Mutual Company, a policy holder is 
also a stock holder; therefore I own a smaU share 
of these magnificent furnishings, the chair in which 
I am sitting, for instance, and I don't believe I re- 
member having voted on a proposition to buy that 
"Rubens," but sit down; I am not selling $50,000 
pictures, I am selling $1,000 books." 

"I buy nothing from agents, sir," he said. 

"Well how in the world did you get those pic- 
tures and things? They don't carry such things 
in stock at Siege! & Cooper's; besides you would 
not have these fine furnishings, were it not for 
agents — our agents you know." 

"You are without exception the most impudent 
man I ever met, sir," he said. 

You are mistaken, Mr. McQuay," I returned. 
I am not impudent, I am simply aggressive, and 
an agent, you know, who goes around sucking his 
thumb, while gazing at the smoke coming from 
rich men's houses, never yet wrote a policy for a 
million, or sold a set of books for a thousand or 
two." 

"Well, I don't know but I admire your methods," 
he said. "You certainly get to headquarters. Now 
let us see your samples." 

I produced them and sold him a set for $1,000 
and smoked a cigar that must have cost myself 
and the other policy holders as much as a dollar. 
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Shortly afterwards I came back to Chicago with 
a "wad** and invested it in real estate. I remember 
that the real estate agent told me that he was 
grand worthy something or other, in some secret 
society, and in an effort to learn if I had "ridden 
the goat" in the same order, he nibbed his features 
in a peculiar manner, first with his thumb, then with 
his little finger; at that minute I dug the knuckle 
of my right hand into my left eye in an effort to 
gouge a cinder out of it; he then smiled and 
grasped my hand when I could let him have it. He 
squeezed the second joint of my third finger three 
times, saying: "He who does not, should." "He 
certainly should/' I said, in an effort to be agree- 
able, but it was evidently not the correct answer, as 
he changed the subject right away. 

He took me on a devious course to a place called 
"Dauphin Park," in which suburb his subdivision 
was located. When we got there after many 
changes of cars, he pointed out where the "pro- 
jected" elevated railroad was fated to run, then 
he showed me the sites of a "projected" school 
house, a "projected" opera house and a "projected" 
boulevard which would run "squarely" in front of 
the lot he intended to sell me, on which to build my 
"projected" suburban home. 

I asked him if there were any projected sewers, 
and he said the place was honeycombed with sewers 
and water pipes. 

I was much taken with the lot he showed me, 
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and as it was between two very fine looking houses, 
I determined to build one far superior to either, if 
I could borrow enough money on the lot I no- 
ticed, too, that a ^'projected" lawn I had in mind^ 
would not be a distant possibility, the grass being 
so long and succulent, that the ''projected'' milk in 
course of manufacture on the spot, and automati- 
cally, by a contented looking cow, which was brows- 
ing on my lot, was entirely covered, 

I purchased the lot and the money was forth* 
coming in sufficient volume to erect the building at 
6 per cent, the mortgage running for five years, 
but the interest seemed to run two years for every 
one year covered by the mortgage. 

At last the house was finished in the early win- 
ter and, as I had been out of town for a couple of 
months, I took my wife to see it The whole land- 
scape had changed to such an extent that I thought 
I must have struck the wrong suburb. There was 
water, water eversrwhere, and after a long sweep 
around the horizon, I located the house. 

We engaged a boat and set sail, and when we 
reached the place I found that the water was a foot 
above the porch, and the wild waves were playing 
with the latch. 

I turned to my weeping wife, and with deep 
pathos in my voice, said: "I took you out here, 
dearie, to show you a beautiful suburban home, 
but from the looks of things, I see I will have to 
present you with a lighthouse." 
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As she never learned to swim, we never lived in 
it, but we leased it in the summer to people who 
had been raised in the country, and longed for the 
plaintive lowing of the mild-eyed cow. In winter 
the only sound that echoed through those mildewed 
halls was the bark of the duck hunter's gun, but the 
interest worked the whole year round. 

I asked one of my neighbors — ^that is— one of 
the neighbors of my house, how he liked his bar- 
gain, and this was his answer: 

"Like it? Why the man from whom I bought it 
laughed at me when I told him that my chickens 
had been almost drowned one night in the coop,'* 
and said : "Why the dickens don't you keep ducks ?" 
"Never mind," he continued, "there will come a 
time when he would give a good quarter section for 
one drop of the water which surrounds my aqueous 
home, but I would rather have pin-tailed ducks 
swim into the parlor and nibble the portieres, than 
give him a drop to cool his tongue. I have learned 
to my cost that a home in the suburbs is never an 
asset, it is always a liability, and yet I have met 
real-estate men who expect to go to heaven." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BOOKS AND DIAMONDS. 

When a criminal has acknowledged his guilt in 
open court, and a young lawyer who has volun- 
teered to defend him has induced him to change his 
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plea to ''not guilty/' and then defends him so suc- 
cessfully that he is acquitted, that lawyer is liable 
to swell up a bit for a while. When every book- 
man in the country has tried to sell books to a man 
unsuccessfully, and have given him up as a h<q)eless 
case, each coming away with the smell of brimstone 
in his clothes, it is not to be wondered at that the 
man who did succeed in landing him should fed 
somewhat "chesty*' about it 

I had that experience, and I hope I shall not be 
looked upon as an egotist when I recount the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It came about in this man- 
ner: 

I had been doing a rather successful business in 
the East, and was on the point of coming home, 
when by a lucky chance, I came in contact with one 
of the greatest buyers in the country. I claim no 
credit for selling to him, because a baby could have 
done it, if it had my sample, and could talk enough 
to tell him what it was. 

The name of the set was "The Drama;" it was 
published and sold by one of the "squarest" men in 
the business, and every man who purchased it got 
his money's worth. 

When I got the signature of the Eastern mag- 
nate, he told me to call on an associate in business 
in Chicago. 

"You will find it hard sledding," he said, "and 
find that he is a hard customer to deal with on a 
book proposition. Now, if you had diamonds it 
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would be easy enough, for he is a fiend for them." 
I asked for a letter of introduction, which he gave 
me. "Now if you could by any possibility out-swear 
him," he said, "you will gain his respect in a minute, 
and make him a customer for life." 

This being the very man who had scorched the 
clothing of every one who had tackled him, I made 
up my mind to give him a hard tussle, and all the 
way to Chicago I ruminated on the best method 
of attack and defense. 

I was not long reaching the conclusion that a 
literary canvass would not do, and as I had been 
posted regarding his hobby for diamonds, I deter- 
mined to prove to him that the books would be a 
better investment than the same number of diamonds 
at the same price. 

When I reached Chicago I hastened to his office 
in "The Masonic Temple," where I found that he 
occupied a whole suite — ^siunptuously furnished. 

In the outer, or reception room, I found a young 
man lolling at a desk, but as soon as I made my ap- 
pearance he became as alert and aggressive as a 
fox terrier on a milk wagon. There was a certain 
air of shrewdness about him, too, that would re- 
mind one of a "Scotland Yard" detective. 

He stood up and in a suave, but withal a cold, 
not to say distant manner, asked me what he could 
do for me. 

"You might tell Mr. that I want to 

see him on private business," I said. 
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^As I happen to be his iMivate secretary/* he re- 
turned, "it will be necessary for you to let me know 
the nature of your business before going any far- 
ther/' 

"I have been sent here by Mr. of New 

York/* I said, I am the bearer of a letter which I 
am supposed to deliver personally, and it will be 
necessary for me to see him to do that*' 

"Give me the letter/' he said, "and I will deliver 
it" 

"I will like ** I returned, as I noticed the 

inner door open just an inch or so. 

"Well, if you don't you cannot see him." 

"Oh! I don't give a whether he gets it 

or not," I said, "but he will get it out of my hand 
or not at all. If I can't deliver it in that way, you 
and he can go to the devil." I made a bluff as if to 
leave, when the inner door opened, and a taU, rather 
good looking man stood on the threshold. 

"Who in are you looking for?" he de- 
manded. 

"None of your business," I retorted. 

I suppose you are another of the detectives he seems 
to have surrounded himself with." 

I knew well that I was talking to the man for 
whom I was looking, but acting on the instructions 
I had received from his friend in New York, I was 
making a bold bid for his "respect/' "If you want 
to know," I continued, "I am anxious to see Mr. 
privately/' 
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"Well ! I am the man you want,'' he said. "Come 

in and be — * quick about it, as I have 

no time to waste/' 

I entered the private office and handed him the 
letter, which he proceeded to read, after waving me 
into a chair, which I pulled up close to him to await 
his ultimatum, while I was taking a mental picture 
to carry away for future use. 

He read the letter two or three times before he 
said anything, then throwing it on the desk he 
blurted out: 

"Not a book! What does he 

take^me for? A chump! I wouldn't give 'two 
bits* for all the books in Chicago/' 

"Yet I notice that you put lots of money into 

diamonds/' I remarked, "and as one 

of my books is worth all the dia- 
monds you've got, I don't see why you think that 
way/' 

"See here, young feller," he said, "If you can 
prove that the best of your books is worth the 

cheapest of my diamonds, I'll be 

if I don't buy all you've got/' 

"Softest snap I've run across in a year," I re- 
marked, as I took out the inlaid back of a book 
worth $100.00 per volume, and laid it on the desk, 
"You can get busy on your check book right away, 
as I am probably the only man in Chicago who could 
prove it from personal knowledge of the methods 
used in producing both a diamond and a book. In 
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the first place I spent several years in and around 
the diamond fields in Africa; I have been down in 
the mines and saw how the diamonds are procured. 
"The operators send down the Kaffir laborers 
just as miners are sent down in Pennsylvania to dig 
coal. They wear their everyday garments, whtch 
consists of a geographical smile and a moiety of 
ostrich feathers, till they reach the bottom, when 
the feathers are removed, but the smile being part of 
the landscape, remains. Each man is handed an ordi- 
nary spade with which to dig the shaley clay in 
which the diamonds are found. It is sent to the 
surface in buckets to be spread out for the action 
of the sun and wind to disintegrate it, which they 
do in a few days, just as blue clay is disintegrated 
here in the spring in the same way, after the frost 
leaves it; the loose mould is then put through a 
screen as lime and sand are screened to get rid of 
the lumps and pebbles. In the diamond fields the 
lumps and pebbles are the things sought as they are 
the diamonds. Those lumps and pebbles are washed 
and weighed, and, after being graded according to 
size, they are sent down again, to be doled out by 
the ounce, according to the demands of trade. 
Now that is the first stage. The next stage is the 
grinding. We call it cutting, but that is a mis- 
nomer, as there is no tool in existence that can cut 
a diamond. You will readily admit that the gentle- 
man of the smile and feathers is not top heavy 
from the weight of the brain he is carrying. The 
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fact of the matter is that if you tapped the whole 
'shift' at the base of the brain, you would not 
produce enough gray matter to make a scramble. 
The gentlemen who do the cutting are not over- 
burthened with brains, either, but brains are not the 
tools used in that operation ; they use a pair of ply- 
ers, a pair of calipers and a pair of goggles ; they sit 
and grind and brood, and brood and grind, and sit, 
till every man Jack of them becomes an anarchist* 
longing for the blood of a tyrannical czar or a gen- 
tle, charitable empress, it makes no difference 
which. Every thousand years or so one of them 
becomes a philosopher like 'Spinoza,* but the rest 
are usually anarchists. 

"When the Amsterdam gentleman gets through, 
the diamond is ready for you. 

"You secure one as big as the bunion on a 
'China woman's* toe, and betake yourself to North- 
cm Michigan to fish for muskalonge. You will 
find several other men at the same resort, be- 

r 

decked with sparklers like your own, but, after a 
while the sunburn and freckles begin to get in their 
work, and, as a diamond does not show to good ad- 
vantage in such commonplace surroundings, you 
begin to grow suspicious of each other, each won- 
dering what glass factory the other works in when 
at home. 

"Now, here in Chicago, you do not need a real 
diamond; you can put the stopper of the decanter 
in your bosom, knowing that you will get credit 
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for a diamond, because everyone knows of your 
ability to buy one, and your inclination to wear it, 
so, all that I have said about diamonds merely 
goes to prove that the value of a diamond depends 
upon who you are and where you wear it 

''A book, on the other hand, does not depend on 
its surroundings only, for a proof of its value, but, 
like a beautiful woman, it is always beautiful 
whether it is in the cottage or the mansion. 

"Now this particular set which your friend de- 
clared you would appreciate, contains all that was 
and is great and beautiful in literature, some of the 
things being written before the dawn of Christian- 
ity. They were preserved from the Vandals who 
sacked Rome in the 5th century by another set of 
brilliant men. Several sets of brilliant men were 
necessary to preserve them through the dark and 
middle ages, while all the beautiful things which 
have been written during and since the Renaiss- 
ance period have been added; the whole having 
been translated into English by the most brilliant 
men of our time, so that you and I can read them." 

At that point I drew his attention to the binding, 
which was beautiful indeed; the outside being hand 
tooled and inlaid in beautiful designs, '*When you 
buy a diamond," I resumed, "it makes no matter 
what you paid for it, you get no guarantee that 
your butler cannot get a better one if he has the 
price. As a consequence, your diamond can never 
increase in value, and it is, at best, a poor invest- 
ment. 
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'With this book it is different; the edition being 
limited to the number of letters in the alphabet. 
When the last of the twenty-six has been sold, you 
could not secure another copy for $1,000 per 
volume. Now I leave it to your judgment, which 
is the best investment — the diamond or the book?" 

"I'll be if you are not right, old 

man," he said. "What is it worth?" 

"One hundred dollars per volume." 

"How many volumes?" 

"Twenty." 

'AH right ! you're it, and by your talk is 

worth the money." 

He pushed a button, and when the private secre- 
tary came in, he was ordered to make out a check 
for the whole amount. 

Then he forgot about being busy, and we chat- 
ted for a couple of hours, in the course of which he 
complimented me on my system of reasoning, say- 
ing: 

"You don't sing 'pomes' into a feller's car when 
he has the toothache, or chant lines from a tragedy 

when the market is falling. I'll be if I don't 

like your way of doin' business, and I want to ask 
you a question while I think of it 

"All the book men who have been after me have 
dinged 'de-luxe' into my ear. Now, what does 
the thing mean?" 

"From the Latin, it means 'the light,' Mr. < 

but that is not the meaning we aim to convey when 
we use the expression; we hardly know ourselves 
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what we do mean, except in a general way, it be- 
ing used now on everything larger than a prayer 
book, except the city directory. 

'1 think the best definition of all, however, is 
the one I gave to an old farmer-lawyer, who asked 
me the same question. 

''You know what a jackrabUt is?" I adced him?" 

•'Yes/' 

••Wen, you know what a mule is V* 

"Yes, of course." 

"Well sir, a mule is an edition de-luxe of a jack- 
rabbit, and he saw the point" So did Mr. . 

When I was leaving Mr. he asked me to 

call again whenever I had something better than 
a diamond to offer, then he told his secretary that 
he would always be "in" to me. 



CHAFFER XXVI. 

TYPHOID FEVER. 

Pathologically speaking, typhoid fever is a snealc 
thief, with the instincts and methods of a murderer. 
It comes on you with gum shoe silence, and a dark 
lantern. It jollies you along while it is getting the 
grip of death on your vitals, then when you are 
helpless, it saps your vitality of body, and under- 
mines your brain, till you care not what becomes of 
you, or whether you live or die. 

A typhoid germ is small and innocent looking. 
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and, like the Japanese wrestler, well versed in "jiu 
jitsu/' it knows the particular part of your anatomy 
most susceptible to attack, and, like a cat in the act 
of torturing a mouse, it plays alternately on your 
hopes and fears. 

I became acquainted with a t)rphoid germ in about 
the same manner in which a farmer becomes ac- 
quainted with a confidence man, and took it unsus- 
pecting to my bosom, as he does. 

I was making a trip through West Virginia 
in what is known as the oil and gas belt, and I met 
my germ while drinking, as the farmer usually 
meets the confidence man. 

It so happened that in the hotel in which I 
stopped, salt pork was a specialty, diumally and 
perennially on the bill of fare, and, as a conse- 
quence, the office hydrant was well patronized. The 
water was kept running so fast that the friction 
kept it warm, and, as it must have passed through a 
subterranean soap factory brought into being by the 
petroleiun of the substrata and the speculators* "lye" 
it came out of that hydrant foaming like suds, and 
bubbling with gas, so, as I said, I took the germ to 
my bosom while drinking. During the incubating 
period it acted in a very becoming manner, but, like 
the reform alderman after election, it showed its 
true colors after it got a firm hold on its position, 
then It began to make its presence felt in various 
ways. 

It took two weeks of weary days and awe inspir- 
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ing nights before it finally gained entire command 
of the situation. 

A typhoid germ is never in a hurry at first It 
merely pushes a button here and there to let you 
know of its presence. It usually starts business by 
causing a buzzing and a dull aching pain in the head 
by a jab now and then in the midriff, and a punch 
in the back — below the belt — ^then there is a fever 
one day and a chill the next 

As day succeeds day, however, a peculiar lassi- 
tude begins to become manifest, the headache be- 
comes permanent, and nausea sets in; an all-con- 
suming thirst appears that cannot be satisfied, and a 
gallon of water is insufficient to even cool the burn- 
ing tonsils ; the lips become sticky and the mouth is 
full of glue which tastes as if it were made of melted 
rubber and verdigris. 

Now, I am not easy to subdue, and, although 
experiencing all the above S3rmptoms, I kept on 
working and, strange to say, was doing a nice 
business, more because of the willingness of the 
people to buy, I believe, than of my ability to sell. 
Under ordinary conditions I never know what it 
means to be tired, but I was becoming weary with 
a little exertion, and actually found myself looking 
for a place to sit and rest, where the cool air might 
blow on my throbbing temples. 

At last I could stand the strain no longer, and, 
as sickness makes children out of the strongest 
among us, I did what a child would have done un- 
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der the circumstances ; I started for the one spot on 
earth where I knew both sympathy and care awaited 
me — home. 

When I got to Cincinnati, my torturer let up for 
a little while, and I felt better, so well, in fact, that 
I went out to the home of a friend to play a social 
game of euchre, but, while sitting at the table, the 
headeache became more violent, and the nausea was 
hard to control. Another symptom became mani- 
fest, and I began to suspect that I had typhoid 
fever, for the first time. 

This latter symptom being the "abdominal pulse," 
I knew that in all probability the little green devil 
was using his hammer there, and on my way to the 
hotel a dull heavy feeling over the spleen oppressed 
me. I was so tired when I got to my room that I 
lay down with my clothes on, and the first thing I 
did in the morning was to make a final examina?- 
tion. 

On looking at my tongue, I found it to be thickly 
coated with a substance that looked like as if it 
were made from powdered cork, and on my breast 
I found a picture gallery done in rose tints by the 
justly celebrated "Mulberry." I lost no time in get- 
ting to the first train for Chicago, sending this mes- 
sage to my wife before I started : 

"Coming home, slightly feverish; have boys 
meet me at Cor. — at 5 130 p. m." 

I had been writing home as usual every day, and 
as I have a habit of telling all my joys and sorrows, 
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I suppose my letters must have read like the daily 
reports of a trained nurse, so I did not like to say 
in my message that I was actually sick. 

I longed to be home, but I dreaded the trip and 
the exertion necessary to get to the train. I think 
I would not have made the effort, were it not for the 
thought of a pair of soft little hands that never 
failed to soothe my temples when they throbbed and 
burned. 

I was in a kind of stupor all the way to Chicago, 
except when I found out with a start that I was 
jabbering to myself like an idiot On arriving at 
Chicago I got on a trolley car, heaven only knows 
how, but I got off it easy enough. When it stopped 
at my comer I got as far as the steps somehow, 
and tumbled into the arms of my wife, who was 
there with the boys to meet me. 

No, dear reader, I did not fall. Those dear arms 
had not lost their strength, and the gentle but cour- 
ageous heart that guided them was statmch and true 
as of yore. 

When they got me home, the doctor was there to 
receive me, owing tp the loving foresight of that 
same heart, and after a hasty examination which 
showed temperature 104, pulse 130, and respiration 
68, they put me to bed and I was the "Shah of 
Persia" in an hour. 

Typhoid fever is a luxury that no man can ap- 
preciate till he has gone through the whole ex- 
perience. 
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I have known a mean little lawyer, who, after 
being elected judge, fined his best friend for con- 
tempt of court, because he called him "Tom" 
when congratulating him. I have known a book 
agent to pass his erstwhile friends disdainfully, be- 
cause he made a two thousand dollar sale to a man 
who made a fortune by accident, having struck oil 
while boring for water, and never became on terms 
of equality with them again till he had spent his 
commission and was forced to borrow a dollar. 
But, when a man can be an admiral in the navy, a 
conquering hero on land, a king and his queen all 
at once, Noah lording it over the animals on the 
ark, a pirate before whom the combined navies of 
the world sought the protection of their home ports, 
an elephant, a whale, and \he president of an insur- 
ance company, without getting megacephalous, it 
is merely because he was a tramp, a thief, a crow, a 
bigamist, and an escaped convict — stripes and all — 
between times, and because the poor befuddled brain 
of the victim of t3rphoid fever has not time to be- 
come exalted with the importance of one position, 
till the depression caused by the guilt and shame of 
the meaner pursuit brings him down off his high 
horse, and he lies there hot and moaning, till he 
feels the tender touch of a little hand on his fevered 
brow, and hears a gentle voice whispering a loving 
word to him. Then he opens his tired eyes to see 
the one person on earth who is not afraid of catch- 
ing the disease, bending over him to anticipate his 
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slightest wish, while fanning away the cruel fan- 
tasies that have been disturbing him. 

He will lie there awhile showing in his eyes the 
thanks he cannot utter and, ere they close again, he 
sees a big diamond roll down the cheek that is so 
close to his; he tries to grab it as his brain goes 
wandering again, and he is the "Czar of Russia" 
in a minute. Then a mouse comes stealthily up the 
counterpane, and he screams in terror ; it turns into 
a roaring lion, and he subdues it with a toothpick, 
and dares Nero to release some more; the shadow 
of a fly flits across his face, and he coweringly 
awaits the crack of doom, then unseats the president 
with a nod; a shutter rattles with a breath of air, 
and he knows it is the fixing of the guillotine for 
his execution and, as he awaits the swish of the 
knife, great drops of cold sweat roll down the poor 
drawn face, which is hot enough to boil them; he 
utters an agonized cry for help, and the little hand 
passes caressingly over his brow again, and he 
smiles responsive to the touch. 

Ah! the remembrance of it all; the terror, the 
joys, the pain and the pleasure. I remember it all 
so well. I remember, too, the untiring care of that 
faithful nurse. A day came, however, when even 
her face faded, and she was a stranger to me; 
great weights were placed on me, and I was forced 
down, down into some dark abyss ; I tried to clutch 
something, but my fingers would not hold, and, as 
the weight increased, and I began to sink faster. 
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I thought I could hear the wailing of childish voices 
far, far away, and distinctly felt a warm kiss on my 
lips as I dropped and knew no more. 

After spending a dull and long eternity, I knew 
not where, a dull hum began to sound in my ears, 
as if I were under water; by degrees it grew more 
distinct, and I knew it was the sound of sobbing 
voices. I could feel my eyelids twitch and flutter, 
and when they opened slowly I found the doctor, 
my wife and all the children around the bed, and I 
wondered why all their faces looked so sad. The 
doctor turned to my wife and said : "He fought a 
good fight and won; the danger is now past; your 
care will do the rest." 

It did do the rest, but it was a slow and tedious 
road I had to travel towards recovery. I was weak 
and sore, and the road was uphill, always uphill. I 
used to have peculiar dreams during those days and 
nights of convalescence in which I could sec my 
mother standing by the bed, alive and smiling at 
me. I would try to speak to her, but my lips would 
not respond ; then her form would turn into a beau- 
tiful angel with shimmering wings ; her hand would 
rest on my brow, then I would wake up and find 
my wife leaning over me ; day or night, it was the 
same ; she was always there when I awoke, but 
day by day the sleep became more restful, the wak- 
ing moments less exhausting, the world became 
brighter, the sound of voices less irritating, and at 
last I wanted to speak more, and to be spoken to; 
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Strength came fast after that, but I will always 
remember the horrors of that time, with its dreams 
and fantasies; the most realistic of them all was 
that in which my mother turned, first into an angel, 
and then into my wife, so when passing the 
time away when I was able to sit up, I scribbled 
this poor tribute to her untiring care, and as the 
children do not want it changed, I suppose I must 
leave it as it is : 

My mother stood beside my bed, and there 
When fever racked my throbbing brain, 

Passed her soft hand o'er my brow and hair. 
Soothing me back to consciousness again. 

No ! 'twas not my mother but an angel bright, 
With shimmering wings and eyes of prayer. 

Whose touch brought cahnness and delight, 
Whose vibrant wings were delineated there. 



"Leave that dear hand upon my brow," I said, 
"Its touch means ecstacy, recovery, life" 

I ope'd my eyes and gazed around the bed, 
And there combined, saw Mother, Angel, Wife. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

FACING DEATH. 

I left Chicago in the month of June, 1901, after 
recovering from a severe attack of t3rphoid fever 
and, as I needed bracing up, I thought I could find 
no better place than the seashore for that purpose, 
so I went to "Old Point Comfort," where I spent 
a couple of weeks. 

I gained strength rapidly and, as I never could 
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"loaf" when my health was good, I started back to 
West Virginia where I had several men working. 
One of the men was at Charleston, and I left him for 
the last, as I wanted him to work all the county- 
seats in that part of the state known as the "coal 
fields," but he was a New York man of the variety 
that looks on his own countrjmien as barbarians, if 
they live west of "The Allegheny Mountains," in a 
city of less than 10,000 inhabitants and, as a con- 
sequence, he was afraid to make the trip. 

Seeing that I could not induce him to go, and 
as it was necessary to have that section worked so 
as to make a full route for a collector, I started on 
the trip myself. 

My first town being a place called "Logan Court 
House," I went to Kenova to make connections 
with the Norfolk & Western Railroad. I was to 
leave the train at a little wayside station called 
"Dingess" or "Dinginess," if the mountaineers had 
known how to spell the word correctly. 

If I remember right the "station" was an old ca- 
boose which had been lifted off the trucks, and 
placed on a spot scooped in the mountain side. 

When the train pulled out I found myself in an 
unenviable predicament as all the people at the 
station were evidently recovering from small pox, 
and the "pits" were still raw and blue. On looking 
towards the little village in the valley, I noticed a 
big yellow flag waving over the "hotel" and the 
same cheerful emblem over each of the five or six 
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houses around it There being nothing else to do, 
however, I went down to the hotel, and, as I was not 
afraid of small pox, I had some lunch served by a 
colored waiter whose face looked like a "polka dot" 
apron. I was very hungry when I sat down, but 
that face seemed to make me forget the fact, and 
the half dollar that I had to put up for the victuals, 
and the quarter I gave the "nigger" for taking his 
thumb out of the soup, I considered the most ill- 
spent money I ever parted with. 

After dinner I took passage in "the mail wagon," 
the stage coach," "the express van" and the 

freight wagon" all at once; a big ill-looking, but 
good-natured "nigger" being my drifer, and two 
mules his chums and victims alternately. I have 
the faces of all three before me as I write, and I 
cannot tell now, any better than I could then, which 
of them was the greatest contradiction; the nigger 
at the first glance, would suggest stubbornness and 
ill temper, but he was full to the lips of spontane- 
ous laughter and extemporaneous song of the rag 
time variety; the faces of the mules, on the other 
hand, looked as though amiability had its source 
there, but they were the most vicious and stubborn 
brutes I ever had any dealings with. 

We eventually started on our toilsome way with 
twenty miles of the steepest and roughest portion of 
the "Appalachian Range" to cross, and about five 
hours of daylight left to cover the distance. 

In time that road might be made passable, if 
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white men were the drivers, but no matter how 
good-natured the colored brother may be, he was 
never known to mend an3rthing; in the first place, 
he is too lazy and indifferent to do it for his own 
comfort, and I have yet to meet one who will do 
anything that will involve labor, for the comfort of 
another, except he is first paid for the job, and then 
forced to do it When he drives into a yawning 
chasm in the road, for instance, he will beat the 
mules out of it, and then chuckle and croon: "Ah 
beat yo' ole hole, ah did, sho*s yo* bo'n, ah did, 
haw I haw ! ! haw ! ! whee-e-e ! ! I" and he never thinks 
of the return trip, that being too far ahead for a 
nigger's thoughts to stray. As a consequence, a rut 
is never filled in "the South," till it caves in and 
fills itself, then nature smiles normally. 

We reached the top of the mountain about an 
hour, before dusk, and when crossing the little pla- 
teau that Nature provided for a resting place, I 
spied the largest panther I had ever seen; he was 
stretched on his belly on a fallen tree about a hunr 
dred yards from us, with his loose, wicked-looking 
chops resting on his immense paws, which were 
crossed to form a pillow for the ugly head ; his eyes 
were blinking with apparent unconcern till we 
passed, when his attitude changed as quick as a 
flash. 

He jumped lightly behind the log, and began to 
creep along just as fast as we went, his eyes glaring 
in our direction and his flabby lips open, showing 
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the juices of appreciation leaking from his chin, in 
anticipation of a rare supper. 

I foolishly drew the driver's attention to the 
brute, but I was sorry for it in a minute, as I had 
to use actual force to restrain him from jumping 
from his seat and taking to his heels down the 
mountains. 

As I had no weapon whatever but a small pen- 
knife, and as I knew that everyone in that region 
is a walking arsenal, I asked "Sam" if he had a 
gun. 

"Deed ah has boss!" he said. "Deed ah has," 
and suiting the action to the word, he drew a young 
canon out of his pocket and handed it to me saying : 

"Take hit boss! Ah's too skeahed to handle dat 
ar gun." 

It was a big 44 caliber and about a foot long, and 
when I had it in my hand I feared no panther as 
long as daylight lasted. 

"Now Sam," I said, "You need have no fear. 
Just drive quietly along, as a panther may follow a 
person all day, but will never attack till night." 

"But hit will be night in an hour boss, an' we uns 
will be in big timber by dat time, or in de belly of 
dat ar ^painter.' 

"Don't you get scared about being in his belly," 
I returned. That panther will have committed sui- 
cide in half the time, if I can find a suitable place 
for the purpose, and there is the place," I continued 
as I called on him to pull up the team. 
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The gully through which we were passing wid- 
ened out at that point, and at one side a rock rose 
perpendicularly for about fifty feet; at its base a 
seam of coal about two feet thick had been exca- 
vated about three or four feet under the rock, leav- 
ing a space large enough for both of us to crawl 
into. 

"Now Sam, if I had a knife I would make the 
necessary arrangements for a grammatical exit for 
*brer tiger,' in other words where he may 'conjugate 
his last verb/ ** 

"Ah's got a knife boss," he said, as he reached 
around his hip and drew a wicked looking thing 
with a blade about eight inches long. "Lord ! what 
a 'snicker snee/ *' I remarked as I took it out of his 
hand, "but just the tool I need." 

I asked him if he had any more cartridges and 
when he fished about a dozen out of his pocket, I 
fired a couple of shots in the air to intimidate our 
tawny friend among the stumps, and keep him at a 
distance till I had prepared a fitting reception for 
him, then I cut a hardwood branch about five feet 
long and nearly three inches in diameter at the 
thick end. I whittled a sharp point at each end, 
and, after gathering some dry twigs, I set them on 
fire and held both ends in the blaze to harden the 
points. 

"Now Sam," I said, "just help me to drive one 
end into the ground and we will be ready to invite 
our neighbor to 'lunch.' " 
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We drove it about two feet in the soil outside 
of our retreat, with the point standing out at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. 

"Now Sam/* I said, "unhitch and unharness the 
mules, and tie them to a tree, so that they can use 
the business end on the panther if he attacks them, 
which is not at all likely when such sweet morsels 
as you and I are within striking distance, and now 
let me have your coat and hat and we will retire and 
wait for the realization of the mean African trick 
I am about to play on the panther." 

I got another branch about three feet long and 
tied it to the stake crosswise so as to form a pair of 
shoulders on which I hung Sam's coat, putting the 
hat on top to finish the effigy. I used Sam's gar- 
ments because they would offer more inducements 
to an animal that depends as much on its nose as 
its eyes to locate its prey, and because it would not 
make such a drain on my exchequer to" replace them, 
then we crawled into the opening under the rock 
directly behind the effigy and waited the attack. 

Sam got as far back as the opening would per- 
mit, and I could hear his teeth chatter with fear at 
every sound; then he commenced to pray in the 
rh3rthmical cadence of a camp meeting supplication, 
"Ef de good Lawd will bring me outen dis yere 
hole, ah's a gwinta jine de chu'ch! ah is! sho's yo' 
bo'n, ah is. Gawd ! sho's yo* bo'n !" He went on in 
that strain promising future excellence of character, 
disclaiming all future desires for raiding his neigh- 
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bor's hen roosts, or a breach of the latter half of the 
ten commandments. 

I was saying a few prayers myself, but I had the 
juvenile cannon in one hand, and the adult. knife 
in the other, as I prayed. 

Presently I could hear evidences of restlessness 
in the behavior of the mules, as they stamped and 
kicked around, but as I knew they would not be dis- 
turbed as long as the odor of Sam's garments prom- 
ised a more toothsome morsel, I had no fears re- 
garding our chances of riding to town if the halters 
would stand the strain and my stratagem should 
prove successful. So I waited patiently for further 
developments. 

At last I heard a rustling sound in the weeds, 
then two flashes of fire met my gaze in the darkness ; 
they approached slowly but steadily till they were 
within about twenty feet of our retreat. I tight- 
ened my grip on the revolver as the weeds be- 
came more agitated and I knew that our enemy was 
quivering, as a cat does, when gathering itself into 
a firmer position for the final spring, then with a 
snarling screech the brute shot towards us as if it 
came from some huge catapult. I fired at a point 
about a foot beneath those flashes of fire, as the huge 
beast lit squarely on the stake. 

When it pierced him through and through 
like a pike, his screams were terrible. I got as 
close to him as I considered safe from his clawing 
contortions to free himself, and fired the other five 
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bullets into his breast and shoulders, when he set- 
tled down motionless and to all appearances dead. 

I loaded the revolver again, as I listened for an 
answer to his cry from his mate or another like 
him, but all was still. 

Finally Sam came out and told me that a female 
and two cubs had been killed a week or so before, 
so I told him to harness the mules as there was evi- 
dently no more of the panther tribe in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

When we got within a couple of miles of the 
town, however, we could hear their plaintive cries, 
like those of a little child, away up the mountain, 
but none of them came near us. While driving) 
along, Sam lamented the fact that he had no white 
blood in him to give him a little more courage. 

"Ah's sorry boss! dat de only white spot in dis 
yeah niggah is in mah libber, but yo'all cain't change 
de cuUah ob eider de libber or de cuticle, nohow." 

Before we were five minutes in town, the whole 
population was around the hotel to get a look at the 
carcass of the panther, and to hear our tale of the 
fight; the better element flocked into the dining 
room to hear my version of the encounter, while the 
hoi polloi were being entertained by Sam in the 
kitchen. I did not intend calling on anyone that 
night but the judge having learned the nature of 
my business, volunteered to take me around and 
introduce me to the professional men, because, as 
he said, they would all be gone early in the morn- 
ing to the "Democratic Convention." 
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I made a sale to every professional man in the 
town, and before turning in for the night I figured 
it out that I was over $200.00 richer than I had 
been before I entered the town. 

I gave the skin of the animal to the judge, and 
we left the town at 5 o'clock in the morning, as I 
wished to make the 1 1 o'clock train at Dingess and, 
as it had rained during the night, I knew that I 
would have to bribe Sam heavily to get there in 
time. 

When we got to the place of our encounter of 
the previous night, Sam said : 

"Yo'all is de fust man I ebber knowed to buck 
de tigah an' come out on top, boss !'' "Well, Sam," 
I returned, "I must not take all the credit, I notice 
you are quite round shouldered, and I touched the 
hump for luck before I went into the game, and I 
would be willing to bet *two bits' that you have the 
left hind foot of a rabbit, caught in a graveyard 
during the dark of the moon, in your clothes right 



liow." 



"Deed ah has, boss ! Ah's got bofe de hump an' 
de rabbit's foot, sho's yo' bo'n." 

"The combination is worth just 25 plunks to you, 
Sam," I said, as I handed him two tens* and a five. 

He turned about eight shades darker in contrast 
to the amount of white his eyes presented as he< 
rolled them while kissing those greenbacks, while 
he burst into one of those extemporaneous melodies 
with which he had been beguiling the time. 
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Ah's a guinta take mah honey to de dance tonight, 

Sho's yo' bo'n! Sho's yo' bo'n! 
Won't all dem niggahs tuhn gray wif spite, 

Sho's yo* bo'n! Sho's yo' bo'n! 
We's a guinta step high in de cakewalk sho 
An' be de on'y pussons on dat ar flo' 
An' ahl paht wif mah little yaller gal no mo' 

Sho's yo' bo'n. 

Ah's a commin' down de mountain mah lub tonight 

Sho's yo' bo'n! Sho's yo' bo'n! 
An' ah'l take yo' in mah ahms when de moon shines bright 

Sho's yo' bo'n! Sho's yo' bo'n! 
We's a guinta git married an' paht no mo'. 
An' sit ebbery ebenin' by ouah little cabbbin' do' 
An' watch de pickaninnies a rollin' on de flo' 

Sho's yo' bo'n. 

The fact that there had been no moon in evidence 
the previous night did not interfere with his ap- 
proaching rapture, as twenty-five dollars presented 
more attractiveness just then than all the moons of 
the past or future. The mules acted as if they, too, 
were feeling joyful, for they took to their heels 
without getting a tap of the whip, and pulled up at 
the station just as the train rounded a bend in the 
mountain, and I had just time to secure a ticket, 
while Sam gave us a buck and wing step on the 
platform. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FLOOD. 



Traveling in a mountainous country by rail, is 
always a hazardous undertaking, but I am sure it is 
worse in West Virginia than any other place I have 
ever been in, because of the choppiness of the moun- 
tains and the suddenness of the storms. 
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Owing to the fact that it had been found neces- 
sary in nearly every case to cut a triangle of rock 
out of the mountain side to form a ledge or terrace, 
on which to build the roadbed, there is invariably 
a solid wall of rock on one side of the track, and a 
river which swells to a torrent during rainy weather, 
on the other. 

"The Norfolk & Western Railroad" runs for over 
a hundred miles along the bank pf a harmless look- 
ing creek, on a terrace so cut. 

As related in the last chapter, it had been raining 
with more or less violence for a couple of weeks, 
and the creek was swollen to a relentless torrent, 
whose roar drowned all other sounds but the rattl- 
ing thunder, making a veritable pandemonium in the 
darkness outside; and in the dim light cast by the 
flickering oil lamps, the ashy faces, white teeth, 
and whiter eyeballs of the darkies, made them look 
like the presiding demons of the pandemonium 
that reigned inside the coaches. Ragged flashes of 
lightning began to dart from all directions at once; 
the thunder clapped and rolled as if the mountains 
were trembling around us; large trees were snap- 
ping like pipe stems, falling into the river and, as 
the train rounded a curve in the river, a whole 
semi-circle of blazing coke-ovens threw a hellish 
glare over the awful scene, and we could see a 
little town nestling in the valley away up stream, 
in the full glow cast by the ovens. 

Looking straight at it, I saw a white wall of 
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foaming water apparently twenty or thirty feet 
higher than the buildings, approaching with ir- 
restible force, tearing the trees from the mountain- 
side, and engulfing them as if they were blades 
of grass. 

It came with a roar that would drown a thou- 
sand parks of artillery, and when it reached the 
town, it picked the buildings up as though they 
were flimsy band boxes; they rose on the crest of 
the wave where they seemed to quiver for an in- 
stant, and go to pieces as if they had been con- 
structed without a nail, the whole disintegrated 
town coming toward me in twisting masses of 
loose boards, beams, planks, beds, chairs, tables, 
men, women, and children, mules, horses, and other 
domestic animals, black faces and white faces, arms, 
legs, horns and hoofs, mixed in awful confusion, 
screaming, barking, roaring, neighing, and lowing 
as they rose to the top, or when being sucked down 
in that swirling broth. 

My heart turned sick at the sight, and my breath 
came in gasps as I felt the flood strike the train, 
which stood still for a moment in its flight; a contest 
between steam power and water power, but nature's 
force won, and the train began to go backwards, 
slowly at first, but in a minute it went as fast as 
the flood. Back! Back! it went. Faster and 
faster! as the awful pressure forced it around the 
curve where it must inevitably be overturned and 
swept into the middle of the vortex when the 
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water, repelled by the mountain*s curve, would go 
whirling outward ; but the rear coach left the track, 
and became wedged between two huge rocks which 
stood on what looked like a little Island between 
the road and the river (the rocks being a part of 
a little spur of the mountain which had been left 
stfinding when the roadbed had been cut through), 
but the train was held fast, till the force of the 
flood, which had been suddenly augmented by a 
cloud-burst away up the valley, had subsided to 
some extent. The floors of the cars were still a 
foot or more under water, however, when the coke- 
burners and miners came to our relief by throwing 
ropes to us off the mountain-side. 

The men among the passengers tied the ropes 
around the waists of the women, and had them 
hauled up first, when we, too, got out in the same 
manner. When all were together in safety on that 
steep mountain-side, a minister offered up a prayer 
of thanksgiving for our escape. 

When he had finished, I remembered that the 
photographs of my wife when she was a bride, and 
all the children when they were babies, were down 
in my suitcase in the sleeper, which was the rear 
coach. 

As I hold peculiar ideas on some subjects, I 
made up my mind to go back for those pictures. 
I have had it figured out for a long time, that, al- 
though a man may have as many wives as a Mer- 
man, singly or collectively, in all his life he will have 
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but one bride, and that picture down there, with 
a flood raging around it^ was the picture of a very 
pretty, and a very companionable bride; then the 
pictures of the children had been taken at the pecu- 
liar age at which they work their way into one's 
heart, by their prattling, clinging, loving little at- 
tentions, free from guile, artifice, or sophistry; so 
I made a deal with two big mountaineers to let me 
down with a rope. I had to go back to the rear 
coach for the pictures, and as the water had been 
dashed furiously into it all the lights were out but 
one, and I had quite a time locating the suitcase 
which had been jumbled into a comer with ten or 
twelve others almost like it, but I found it and se- 
cured the pictures. 

In the excitement of the moment I must have 
dropped one of them into the case, and when I got 
back on the mountain I missed it, and, as it was the 
picture of my wife, I prepared to go back for it. 
In recovering that picture I came as close to losing 
my life as I ever want to go, till the final roll call 
must be obeyed. 

When I was about to be lowered again, an under- 
sized^ overdressed, insignificant diamond salesman 
from New York approached me, whining like a 
child over a broken doll. 

"Oh! mine freund,*' he wailed, "vould you pe 
so goot as to get mine tiamonts! mine peautiful, 
peautiful tiamonts ! ! I vill gif you haluf of dem if 
you vill git dem." 



\ 
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"Why don't you get them yourself?" I demanded 
in disgust. 

"I could not go down thea. I am not brafe, 
Mine Got! I am not brafe. Oh! mine tiamonts!" 
"I should think that a house that has to intrust 
such valuable things away from home, would select 
men brave enough to protect them," I returned, 
"but as I see no reason for my running any risk for 
them, I will not get them. They are the emblems 
of vulgarity, cowardice, and ignomace, and I never 
had any use for them. An3rway, I am not your 
friend, neither am I the friend of anjrthing wearing 
men's clothes who will cry over an3rthing that a little 
courage would protect, but I will show you the way 
to g^t them, if you chose to follow me. If you 
have not the grit to do so, just sit down and curse 
your luck because you were not bom in Ireland or 
America, where there are few cowards.." 

Then my big mountaineers let me down, while 
they sneered at the little diamond drummer, and 
urged him tp eat sand as his future ^et. 

I secured the picture and had reached the second 
car from the rear, when I heard screaming and 
roaring voices on the mountain which were pres- 
ently drowned by another and mpre terrible roar 
up stream. I looked out the window and saw 
another wall of water more terrible thm, the first 
approaching with the speed of the wind, and, as 
I knew that I would not have time to go forward 
to the coach from wb^ich I could reach the mountain, 
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I turned and dashed into the coach which had 
wedged between the rocks, just as the flood struck 
the train. 

I could feel a tugging and wrenching at the 
front of the car, then something snapped and I knew 
that all the coaches were gone except the one in 
which I stood, or in which I hung on to the sides of 
the seats, rather, for the coach was almost on its 
rear end, and I was holding to the iron frames of 
the seats in both sides of the aisle, while the water 
was almost up to my waist 

At last the coach flopped back, and when I felt 
the wheels jar on the rock, I knew the force of the 
stream was slackening. In half an hour the water 
was down to such a degree that there was only a 
few inches inside the coach ; the water being almost 
lukewarm, I was not as cold as might be expected. 
When I looked toward the mountain I could see 
about forty feet of rushing water between myself 
and the bank, and I knew that I must take it as phil- 
osophically as I could, as there was no earthly hope 
of getting on dry land till the flood would go down, 
so I sat on the back of a seat with my feet on the 
plush seat itself, and thought of my predicament. 
I will not deny that my thoughts were sad; they 
wandered to my home, my wife, and the children, 
and my heart grew sadder, not for myself, but for 
them. 

I though that if another cloudburst should occur, 
the coach in which I was sitting could hardly with- 
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Stand it, as it would get the full force squarely on 
its end, when it would be lifted and thrown com- 
pletely over as it almost had been when the other 
coaches had been torn away from it. 

If such a thing should occur, they would never 
know at home what had become of me, as I had 
changed my course after writing on the previous 
day, and if I had taken the course which I told my 
wife I was about to take, I would be three hundred 
miles away from unfortunate Elkhom, at the time 
that doom overtook it, and me. 

As my mind invariably turns to poetry in its sad- 
dest moments, I scribbled the following verses on 
the backs of three envelopes with a fountain pen. 
Those old envelopes are before me now, but the 
ink is badly blurred by the tears of my wife and 
the two little girls, who are the keepers of the wan- 
dering thoughts I jot down sometimes in odd places 
and under peculiar circumstances, that being the 
saddest of them all; sitting there under the one 
flickering lamp, with death all around me. 



Were I to die before tomorrow's dawn. 

Would my darling wife feel deep regret? 
Were she to wake at night and gaze upon 

My corpse, would she soon forget? 
Could she forget that evening in the lane 

When heart to heart we stood our troth to plight? 
Would she experience heart-felt pain 

Were I to die before tomorrow's light 

Were I to die before tomorrow's dawn, 
Would childish eyes look sadly on my bier? 

Were my eyes forever closed — their luster gone, 
Would baby hearts feel sad and drear? 
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Wottid sobbing voices rise in earnest prayer. 
To heaven for succor for the soul just fled? 

Would girlish fingers smooth my brow and hair, 
lilv^ tomorrow's light were dead? 

Were I to die before tomorrow's dawn, 

Would boyish voices hush in deep respect 
For that shell of clay — but yesterday a man 

With strength to guide and to protect? 
G>uld they remember how I calmed their fears, 

When troubled dreams disturbed them in the night. 
They'd think of me, perhaps, in after years. 

Were I to die before tomorrow's light. 

By daylight the flood had abated to such a degree, 
that I got safely to where the other passengers wert 
huddled on the mountain-side, and a little later we 
learned that two thousand of the inhabitants of 
unfortunate Elkhom had been swept away and 
drowned. 

I counted over two hundred corpses in the morn- 
ing while walking along the washed-out tracks; 
they Were wedged into all kinds of places, those 
poor, torn, contorted, swollen, bruised relics of hu- 
manity, just as I might have been, had not the 
prayers of those little innocents at home, been more 
potent than the elements. 

When we reached Bluefield, we were treated by 
the officials of the road with more consideration 
than I had ever seen extended to jpassengers by the 
officers of any other road, in fact they went to ex- 
tremes to make us as comfortable as possible, and 
far beyond what is ordinarily considered necessary 
in such cases. I have now before me a doctmient 
which I will always keep in remembrance of that 
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wild night, and the courtesy of the officials of "The 
Norfolk and Western Railroad Co." 

They gave us our option to travel to our several 
destinations by any route we might select, and the 
document I mention gave me transportation as far 
east as I desired to go before taking another road 
home. 

I had another experience with a flood on my way 
home via the '^Chesapeake and Ohio," but the 
reader has probably tired of water, and would like 
something stronger — tea for instance. I was never 
50 glad as I was when I did reach home, and when 
I got within sight of the place something like this 
came into my mind : 

HOME. 
"Home at last, I cried as I neared the portal, 

Where the loved ones met me with fond embrace. 
"What more could be desired by any mortal 

Than to see such welcome m each happy face? 
I thanked my God in earnest gratitude 

When entering the house — with heart elate, 
Ah! I exclaimed, 'tis a ninth beatitude 

Ptodttced by compounding the other eight." 

NOTE. 

To show how some very intelligent people unthinkingly 
jump at erroneous conclusions by being too hasty in form- 
ing an opinion, I will give an example. 

I showed the manuscript of the little poem "Were I to die 
1)efore tomorrow's dawn," to a lady of my acquaintance and 
before as much as a glance at anything but the title, she 
exclaimed, "Oh! from Ben King's *If I should die tonight.'" 
Now, as I had never read a poem of that name by Ben King 
or anybody else, I didn't know what to say, but I determined 
to hunt up that poem and compare them. I did so. and found 
not one poem but two. One of them was truly beautiful 
but anonymous, the other was a rather coarse parody on it 
written by Ben King. I could see no earthly resemblance 
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either in style or measure between them and mine, so the 
next time I saw the lady I had her read all three and 
when she had finished I asked her this question: "Suppose 

Miss , that an Indian who had never even heard the 

name of God, should write, 

Oh Manitou! give us a dog 

Our hunger to assuage. 
Would you call it a parody on "The Lord's Prayer/' just be- 
cause it reminded you in a remote way of that part of the 
beautiful invocation which says: "Give us this day our daily 
bread?" "No!" she returned, "I would not, and since com- 
paring the poems, I must say that they are so dis-similar in 
meter and everything else that they could not be set to 
the same music even. At the first glance one would think 
that the idea that gave birth to both was analogous; going 
to prove that 'We touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin." 

I suppose there has never been a man or woman since 
Adam who did not give birth to such a thought at some 
time and were it not for the fact that they did, this 
country would be full of hungry widows and orphans, 
and the scandals would be scarce among life insurance com- 
panies, for the simple reason that they would not take in 
enough money to support a scandal." The Authok. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

POCAHONTAS. 



Travelling in the South would be very much like 
travelling in Ireland were it not for some little 
drawbacks caused in part by the peculiar topo- 
graphy of certan localities, the primitive mode of 
travel, the weird construction of some of the popular 
comestibles, and the ever present danger from the 
black man's "razzah'' and the white man's "gun.** 
A stranger who holds aloof when a local brawl 
between feudists occurs, and betakes himself to a 
bomb-proof cellar when the bullets begin to fly, is 
perfectly safe, and meets with more genuine hos- 
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pitality, more bon homme, more gentlemanly treat- 
ment than he can find on any part of the globe out- 
side of Ireland, but, he will have to put his stomach 
through a severe course of training to fit it for 
the ordeal it will have to undergo during a trip 
through the mountains of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. 

I made several trips through that locality, every 
one of which would supply me with enough 
material for a book, but I will merely give a few of 
them that stand out in bold relief in my memory. 

The first trip I made was through what is known 
as the Bluefield district and the Clinch Valley. Our 
train left Kenova via the Norfolk and Western 
Rail Road, bound for Pocahontas, Virginia, which 
is the heart of the coal and coke district. 

The distance, as the crow flies, is about 90 miles, 
but, as the railroad twists and curves under, over, 
and around more cone shaped mountains than can 
be found on the same area on earth, the distance 
by rail is about 300 miles. 

The whole state is mountainous; the elevations 
being so steep and so close together, that I firmly 
believe that if some vast pressure could be brought 
to bear on them, the state when flattened out, would 
cover more space than Texas. As it is, I under- 
stand there are only two level places in the state 
large enough to be used as base-ball grounds, one 
of them being bisected by a creek which makes it 
necessary for the second baseman, the shortstop and 
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the out-fielder$ to be ultramarine participants in the 
game. 

Our trip was necessarily a rough one. Every 
time I looked out of the window, I braced myself 
for a rear-end collision, but found it was the rear- 
end of our own train going around a curve that 
gave rise to my fears. I learned from the trainmen 
and, as trainmen are proverbially truthful men, I 
had no reason to doubt their veracity — ^that before 
the engineer was married, he had done all his court- 
ing by carr)ring on a conversation with his fiancee 
who traveled in the rear coach of his train, and 
that another engineer who made his first and last 
trip over the road at night, had reversed his engirie 
when the tail lights of his own train flashed ahead 
of him, then jumped and ran up the mountain side, 
a raving maniac. Be that as it may, we got to 
Pocahontas at dusk, and as I had to take an early 
train on "the Clinch Valley division," I retired im- 
mediately after supper. 

Whither it was because of retii-irig at an unac- 
customed hour, or becatise of the jolting I had re- 
ceived goin^ around curves, and the nervous straiti 
brought about by guessing which side I was about 
to be flung next, I don*t know, but I awoke in the 
middle of the night, sputtering and gasping and to 
all appearances in the very center of hell ; there was 
a horrid glare all around me. The room was full of 
smoke and a mixture of gases produced by the 
burning of brimstone, sulphur, brass, copper, and I 
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thought I could detect the smell of burning flesh; 
I felt of my own, and found it wet and clammy, and 
as my ideas of hell gave it no credit for humidity, 
I was reassured to some extent. 

"This surely cannot be hell," I thought, as I felt 
of my leg and had to dry my hand on the sheet, 
"but why that fiery glare and those all pervading 
sulphrous fumes?" I jumped out of bed to inves- 
tigate ; I threw up the sash, first on one side of the 
room, then the other, and found to my dismay that 
I was entirely surrounded by an inferno of smoke 
and flame. 

"The town is on fire," I gasped, as I swallowed 
a lungfuU of sulphur. "I have been left alone to 
bum like a rat in a trap, when all the other inhab- 
itants fled in panic, but, who among them all would 
think of a stranger like me ?" I got into my clothes 
faster than any fireman who ever earned a world's 
record. My shoes were on the wrong feet, but 
what of that ; then I rummaged through my "grip" 
for the pictures of my wife and the children; 
satisfying myself by the light of that hellish glow 
that I had them all, I thrust them next my heart ; 
thrust a broken pen which I found on the table, be- 
hind my ear, grasped the cuspidor and rushed down 
stairs. "If I must die," I thought, "I will die witt 
those pictures next my heart ; if I escape, I will have 
preserved the most precious of my belongings when 
On the road." 

I thought rapidly while going down those (not 
too broad) stairs. 



N. 
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My intentions were to try for an opening in that 
wall of flame. If I could find one, I would take to 
the mountain where I would find companionship. 
If I failed, I would try to find the telegraph office 
at the depot. If I could find that, and the wires 
were still in working order, I could send a farewell 
message to the loved ones at home, the ability to do 
so being one of my heritages from the army. I had 
often thought that many a man who went to his 
death as I might be going now, was accused of de- 
serting his family, simply because he was never 
heard of again, through his inability to send them 
assurance of his fealty and honor, and, although 
I was sure that my wife would never believe 
me guilty of deserting either herself or the little 
ones, I wanted her to be sure of my end, and 
have proof of it, so the insurance companies would 
not violate their honor by paying her for a "live 
corpse" as they in their unsophisticated, trustful 
manner sometimes do. 

I recalled the fate of several passengers on the 
ill-fated "Chicora" and the doubt and uncertainty of 
their end, even to this day, and my determination 
to find that telegraph office increased, in fact I 
vowed to find it first, send my message, then escape, 
if I could. As I thought of my plight, the panicky 
feeling began to subside and I knew that I would 
get calmer as the danger increased* I was always 
constituted that way and have not a drop of the 
coward in me; a coward is always a coward, but 
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no matter how much natural courage a man may 
have in his make tip, he is liable to be taken with 
panic under certain circumstances, an alarm of fire 
in the night being one of them. 

Reasoning thus, I walked calmly down the bal- 
ance of the way and as I reached the hotel office, I 
found four men playing poker there without a sign 
of anything unusual in their faces. 

I was so dumbfounded by their look of imperturb- 
ability that I dropped the cuspidor with a crash, 
pointing to the window through which the flames 
could be plainly seen leaping into the air and ap- 
parently licking up everything that would bum. 

Their eyes followed the direction indicated by 
my dramatically pointed finger, in a lazy, indifferent 
manner, then all four broke into a roar of laughter 
that I can feel ringing in my ears every time I 
think of that town and the inferno of fire, smoke, 
and gas with which it was permeated and sur- 
rounded on that night of panic and absurd dress 
parade. 

"Thought you was agwin to be 'skotched' stran- 
ger?" said one of the players. 

"I thought, and still think, that the town is on 
fire," I answered. 

"Nothin* doin' in that line, Cunnel," he returned, 
"the fire yo*all see is nuthin but the coke ovens in 
full blast. Thar is a double row of *em around 
town. They look like hell to a stranger at night, 
but they will look tame enough in the mo*nin*." 
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"What is the cause of the stifling fumes of sul- 
phur and brimstone ?" I ventured to ask. 

"Oh; they come from the plant where the by- 
products are manufactured." 

"What are the by-products?'' I asked 

"Carbolic Acid, asceptolin, phenacetin, anti-py- 
rine, phenol and a hundred antiseptics, haidache 
powders, and other things cal'lated to cure the haid 
and depress the heart. They are turned aout at a 
cost of a few cents a pound I reckon, but when 
they git f yo' NoWn drug sto's, reckon theyl be 
wuth 'beout fo'ah bits a grain, aftah yo*all have 
paid a doctah two doUa's fo' th* suscription." 

At that minute a piercii^ shriek echoed and re- 
echoed through the house. 

. "Another guest woke up in hell,'* said one of the 
quartet, who was the night clerk, and in a few min- 
utes pandemonium reigned upstairs, then a racket 
and clatter started as a dozen of the guests came 
tumbling and bumping downstairs, yelling frantic- 
ally, "Fire ! Fire ! ! Fire ! ! !" One woman who was the 
first of the exodus to rush among us was dressed in 
her nightgown and her husband's silk hat which she 
had nailed to her head with all the hatpins she pos- 
sessed. It had a battered appearance as if she had 
run full tilt against a wall, giving the hat the ap- 
pearance of a concertina at rest. She was followed 
by her husband who looked rather jaunty in his 
Vandyke beard his nightgown, and a fancy vest He 
carried a corset in one hand, a hip pad in the other, 
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whUe he had a tan shoe under his arm. He was fol- 
lowed by a motley assemblage of mixed sexes and 
dishabille. 

After holding an impromptu meeting of condol- 
ence and indignation, we retired again. When I 
was preparing to go to bed I thought of that by- 
product plant and its occupation, and came to the 
conclusion that "Pocahontas" was responsible for 
saving more heads, and affecting more hearts, than 
those of John Smith. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THE VIRGINIA BISCUIT. 

It was in the early spring; the "redbuds" and 
peachtrees were in bloom; the rhododenrons with 
their big fat buds were showing the purplish pink 
of the bursting flowers on the mountain-side; the 
"niggers" after their usual hibernal inactivity 
were beginning to bloom, too, as one could see here 
and there the gay colored check — two inches square 
—on some dusky Romeo, and the pale blue sateen, 
pink trimmed and flounced, on his Juliet, as they 
cooed to each other across the street. 

The mountain streams were rushing down in little 
torrents,. playing havoc with the roads which they 
crossed, or swept away, rather, on that April morn- 
ing when I took train at Pocahontas after my 
night's experience with gas, fire, panic, poker, smoke, 
and by-products, as described in the last chapter. 
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On leaving Pocahontas and Graham some miles 
behind, we went through a fine grazing district, 
where the fat and sleek cattle actually winked at 
us in passive derision, as much as to say: *'Yo'all 
wonder where weuns go when we die, because your 
jaws ache after the tussel yo'all had with the mo'nin* 
beefsteak." 

My first stop was at Tazwell, where the only 
real automobile in America is at work conveying 
passengers from the town to the depot. I say auto- 
mobile in that case advisedly, because it is an or- 
dinary "bobtail car" when taking them from the 
depot to the town. 

The place being built on an eminence, the car is 
drawn by a horse till it reaches a point where the 
grade commences, at which point the horse is dis- 
carded, and the car starts down hill with no other 
power but gravity, so, as I said, it is the only real 
automobile in America. 

If you want to meet gentlemen of the old school, 
you should go to Tazwell, Virginia, and you will 
see them. At table, if one of them desires you to 
pass anything, he will not say, "Throw me the sweets 
pard," as you sometimes hear the request made 
in a Chicago restaurant, by some fellow who means 
the sugar ; the Virginian will say : "Will you kindly 
oblige me by passing the sugar, if you please sir." 
No abbreviations like "thanks" for the Virginian, 
and he is just as scrupulously gentlemanly in all 
his other acts. When you enter his office, if there 
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happens to be no chair unoccupied, he insists on your 
taking his. If you have a sample to show him, he 
listens respectfully and treats you respectfully ; he is 
well read and can tell in a few minutes whether you 
are posted on the book you are offering for sale, or 
if you are a phonograph with but one record. 

I respect the Virginian all the more when I think 
of "the Virginia biscuit.'* 

Here, in Chicago, I can tell what lunch counter 
a man patronizes before I am talking to him five min- 
utes. If he indulges in the 16 to I sandwich, 
his liver is always out of order, and he is boorish. 
If he patronizes the place known as a "Cafateria" 
(where he waits on himself while eating, but must 
have the doctor to wait on him when digesting the 
viands which he has absorbed there) he is usually a 
victim of nervous dyspepsia, and believes that he is 
immensely busy, when it is nothing but gas and 
nerves that are troubling him. Now, in Virginia, 
they use a biscuit that would ruin the liver and for- 
ever blast the digestion of a shark, yet it never af- 
fects the urbanity of a soul, so their gentlemanliness 
must be deep-seated and real, but the terms "Cafe- 
teria** and "Materia Medica" have always been as- 
sociated in my mind as words which are in some 
way related in an etymological manner if not by 
closer bonds of consinguinity. 

In Tazwell I was told to be sure and make "Le- 
banon,*' which is a county seat, situated on the moun- 
tain about twelve miles from the railroad, because 
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several of the lawyers and doctors there were known 
to be good buyers. I had breakfast at the one hotel 
in the village at which I took the stage for Lebanon. 
It was of the usual variety — fried chicken, which 
was delicious, and "co'n pone," which was, well, 
which was "co'n pone ;" hot biscuits, and what they 
call coffee were the other concomitants. I said the 
Virginian was a thorough gentleman, and I mean 
just what I say, for knowing him as well as I do, 
I believe he wotdd not use a harsh expression to- 
wards anything, hence, he calls that morning bev- 
erage "coffee." 

The "Co'n pone," I found to be a blueish gray 
substance which had been forced into a receptacle 
about the shape of a "clay pigeon," by hydraulic 
pressure. The outer cover, or shell, seemed to have 
been made from a coarse grade of plaster of Paris 
and commeal and the whole cartridge had a deadly 
appearance. 

The biscuits, however, being the subject of this 
sketch, must get the attention which they deserve. 

A Virginia biscuit fresh from the oven is harmless 
enough in appearance; it is puffed up on top like a 
blister on paint. It is soft and yieldmg and full of 
the gases of ammonia, but when it cods, the gases 
condense and the blister settles down when freed 
from the pressure from below, and the whole inside 
undergoes a chemical change which makes it look 
like thickening glue, which finally resolves itself in- 
to a substance like marine cement, covered with un- 
tanned buckskin. 
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After breakfast I secured a seat in the ''stage" far 
my destination, but before leaving I told the land- 
lord that I expected to be back about 2 o'clock p. m.» 
and, as my train would not leave till 4 o'clock, I 
would feel obliged if he would save a lunch for me. 

He promised to do so and we started up the moun- 
tain. The road or gully, was in such condition that 
I firmly believe that if the sea were as rough as that 
road, a whale would need large doses of ''the bro- 
mides" to avoid sea sickness; be that as it may, I 
make the asseveration that a new pair of trousers 
which I was wearing were threadbare in certain sec- 
tions exposed to the turmoil of that jaunt, when I got 
back at 3 :30. I went to the hotel to claim the prcnn- 
ised provender, but all I could get was an apology. 

*'Owing to unforseen circumstances," said the 
landlord, **1 am unable to provide you with the lunch 
I promised. A young lawyer came here at dinner 
time, accompanied by his bride with whom he eloped 
from Ohio, and a numba* of his friends who met 
them here, and they have eaten everything in the 
house. If yo'all could use some cold biscuits, how- 
ever, which have been left over from the wedding 
least, I believe I can fmd some for yo*, an* if yo* 
buy a can of 'deviled ham' at the little sto' across the 
street, yo'all kin lunch aboa'd the train." 

As that seemed to me to be the only feasible way 
of overcoming the difficulty, I took him at his word, 
so he put up six biscuits in a paper bag, and I secured 
the deviled ham as he suggested, thereby placing the 
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commisariat department on a war footing. Fortified 
with this provender, I boarded the train, and like a 
seagull, I proceeded to lunch on the wing. I had 
eaten two of the biscuits and a quantity of "the 
devil," when a brawl occurred in the department of 
the interior, which I am not likely to forget for some 
time, and oh ! how I pitied the bride, knowing that 
she was not a native. 

That heterogeneous mixture of comestibles drag- 
ged my stomach down at one comer, like a cannon 
ball in a hammock, then "rough house" started in 
earnest; I could not tell whether the biscuit was 
pressing on "the devil," which had become restless 
and longed for sunshine, or whether the devil was 
trying to dance hi$ own hornpipe on the cement in- 
to which the biscuit had resolved itself by mixing 
with the gastric juices, but whatever led to the dis- 
turbance, it took a whole week and several dozen 
powders compounded by blending certain quantities 
of "Dermatol," "Solol" and sub nitrate of bismuth, 
to establish "the statu quo ante bellum." 

I need scarcely add that I ate no more of the bis- 
cuits, or that I turned the devil loose on Virginia, an 
act, by the way, for which I humbly apologize to the 
state. 

I determined, however, to take one of the biscuits 
home with me, for the purpose of showing my wife 
what chemical changes could be produced in flour 
in the laboratory of one of those "dusky mammys" 
beyond the dead line drawn by a pair of gentlemen 
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named "Mason and Dixon/' but my innocent act al- 
most led to a cat-astrophe. 

We, that is, my wife and I, were in bed one night 
sleeping the untroubled sleep of the just; Paine had 
demolished ancient Rome some hours previously 
near Garfield Park ; the Chute-the-Chutes was hush- 
ed and dark; the somnolent "Copper** had retired to 
his accustomed retreat; and the festive "thug** was 
making his usual wind-up for the night, by putting 
the tired bartender to rest— on ice; even the moon 
and stars were nodding, when the vibrant atmos- 
phere was shattered by the pathetic song of an en- 
amored cat, and the sustained chorus of all the S3mi- 
pathetic songsters of his race in the immediate in- 
virons of our home. They had evidently selected 
the lawn in the rear, because of the sheltered nooks 
the shrubbery afforded, no doubt. 

My wife Kad been suffering from a toothache, 
and, although she is so absolutely unselfish that she 
would suffer tortures in wakeful agony, rather 
than keep anyone else awake and miserable, she felt 
that human nature and an exposed nerve could 
stand no more, so, when that swelling chorus rent 
the midnight silence, she woke me up to close the 
window or to plug her ears. 

I woke up with a start, and laboring under the 
belief that I was fighting a panther on the mountain, 
but in a minute I was reassured, then as some of the 
singers were strangely out of tune, she requested me 
to interfere in the interests of harmony, which I did 
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to some extent^ only, I got up as any loving and 
dutiful husband should, and con^lied witli her re- 
quest, using more force, perhaps, than the drctmi- 
stances of the case demanded. 

I opened the window cautiously; got out on tihe 
porch more cautiously, but there my cautioii met 
with a rude shock. 

I had a com at the time that I cherished higldy, 
and treasured with more than ordinary consideration 
*— my feelings toward it amounting almost to pathos 
at times, and, when I allowed it to come into violent 
contact with a cube of furnace coal, I wasted wrolhi 
and picking up the "chunk** which was about four 
inches square, I prepared to wreck vengence on the 
despoilers of our quiescence and repose. 

I was so nearly untrammelled by the garments of 
social life, there was little to retard the play of mus* 
cle or sinew, so, as a consequence, that chunk of 
Northern Pennsylvania went hurtling through space 
with the force and speed of an aerolite and strudc, 
alas! — ^the woodshed. 

The impact was so great, and the noise made by 
the ripping and splintering of the boards sounded so 
harsh, that I was more than half frightened by the 
consequences myself; there was a scurrjring to and 
fro; yellow eyes glared at me for a moment; tearing 
and spitting sounds reached my ears; vanishing 
shadows scaled the fences ; the freshening wind car- 
ried tufts of fur toward me, but all the damage I had 
done was to my own bank account, so I shamefacedly 
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slipped through the window and remorsefully 
climbed into bed. I could hear several of my neigh* 
bors' wives throw up their windows, and yell franti- 
cally for the police and fire departments as I pulled 
the covers over my head to shut out the racket, and 
shut in the yells of laughter which I could hardly 
suppress. 

My wife's toothache got well from laughter, also, 
and when she could, she whi^)ered inquiringly: 
"What on earth did you throw at those cats, dearie?" 

I know it is a reprehensible thing to fib to a trust* 
ing wife, but I could not forego such a grand oppor- 
tunity of impressing on her mind the full significance 
of its deadly qualities, and as I knew that it had been 
kept on a back bureau for the inspection of our 
neighbors' wives, who commiserated with her on the 
cruel fate that led her husband into places where 
d3rspepsia in such violent form was fed to the un- 
wary, I whispered with a suppressed sob, "the 
biscuit'' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
AGENTS I've known. 

The fact of a man following the profession of a 
book salesman is not always conclusive evidence 
that he is a bookish man, in fact some of the "stars" 
have read very little and know practically nothing 
about books or their authors. 

That class usualfy works a "scheme," or, as it is 
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sometimes called, "a graft," in which case an actual 
knowledge of the literary side of the book is not 
necessary. 

Some men sell books by cubic measure, some sell 
them by the yard, while some sell them to a certain 
class by making a covert innuendo that they are 
nsque. 

The typts of salesmen are as varied as the 
schemes they use, both in general characteristics and 
personal appearance. 

I knew one man who could not sell a $10.00 book 
for a nickle without using some sort of a "graft." 
He was so proud of his abilities in that line that he 
would sit in the office for hours telling of his won- 
derful erudition as a grafter; the emotions of his 
audience being as different as their faces. Some 
envied him because of his smartness, some detested 
himself, his schemes, his poses, his vainglorious 
boasts, and his openly confessed dishonesty, while 
they all listened with the same amount of attention 
they would give to a low comedian whose antics 
were capable of drawing a laugh from people who 
detested the sentiment of the joke. 

He was the most eloquent man I have ever known 
— from his elbows down to the points of his fingers, 
and after stud)ang the expressiveness of his gestures 
fer several years, I could tell what was the subject 
of his discourse at a distance, just as well as I could 
if I were within earshot of his voice. His prelimi- 
nary movements before making an argument, were 
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entirely different from those of an ordinary mortal 

When I am preparing to say something forceful 
I usually clear my throat by an "ahem !*' he prepared 
by pulling up his sleeves and showing his teeth ; even 
the smile had a certain amount of eloquence about 
it, as he usually formed his tongue into a position to 
pronounce the word "say" while you could see both 
tonsils vibrating as the word came up. 

When he lifted his right hand to the belt line, the 
movement had the same significance as an Irishman's 
"Whisht! listen t' me now!** and when both hands 
went up like pump handles with the head thrust for- 
ward and leaning slightly to the right, it meant, "I 
told you so/* When they were agitated violently 
around the ear, palms open and upwards, it meant 
to convey the statement that "I am an honest man." 

When the shoulders were hitched up to the ears 
and the hands held spread out. with the palms up- 
ward, it meant, "I am sorry you cannot believe me." 
When cme hand went up as if to guard against a 
right swing and the shoulder went up with it, it 
meant, "Nothing in it, your argument is weak." 

In fact , the whole man, from the armpits up, and 
from the elbows down, was the poetry of motion 
from a busimss standpoint. 

When he.4ieard of a new book being placed on the 
market, he would interview the publisher or trade 
agent, but instead of inquiring about the literary 
merits of the publication, he would ask: "What is 
the graft ?" and rich old ladies given to acts of phil- 
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anthropy were his ''meat/ as he put it He would 
approach them something like this : 

"Matam ! I haf been reguested t^ Miss Bullion to 
gall an you in der inderest off dar sewing sgool for 
indigent young vimmen, on der builting up of vich 
she haf set ker heart. You haf, no doud, heardt off 
it. What ! you haf not heardt off id. I am surbrised 
Matam ! surbrised ! but, af tha all vere vould be der 
use in senting me if you haf. 

"Der reason of my gall is dis. Miss Bullion in der 
kintness off her kint heart conceif ed der idea off es- 
taUishing such a sgool, so der vimmin folkses off 
der poorer glasses could earn a liffing midout going 
into der sved shops, und she desired me to solicit 
your go-operation ; she has likevise also segured der 
go-operation off some off der great men of learning 
who haf dewoted der taime to ged up der mosdt 
vundtherful set off pooks der verldt hass effer seen, 
zo dat laties who are ridtch like youahseluf might 
buy dem and in dat vay helup der gread philan- 
thropy. 

"Der subscraibers' names vill be cut on der great 
granite pilars to be blaced in der facade c^ der 
building, to go tundthering down der aitches. 

"Der praice off der set iss only a tousand dollahs; 
yo\i get a pe-ootiful set off pooks, und der girls are 
safed!safed!!safed!!r 

He invariably gets the order, but he would have 
secured it anyway, as the person is a confirmed buy- 
er, and the bindings are truly beautiful, and as the 
bindings are the principal part of the books, she sub- 
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scribes without a glance at the inside, but where's 
Ae use ? She knows a good binding when she sees 
it, and who ever heard of anyone reading a book at 
that price ? 

Then there is the cheap agent, the man who works 
among the masses; he is usually a person with no 
education whatever; he manages to get into some 
factory by strategy, more brilliant in its way than 
that used by "Micky Free*' when he surrounded the 
Frenchmen at "Cuidad Roderigo," single handed 
and alone, and, during the noon hour, makes a 
"spiel,'* as he calls it, to the employes in a group. 

I had a peculiar experience with one of that dass 
one time. 

I was going to lunch with the manager, and when 
we turned a comer we ran full tilt into him. After 
excusing ourselves, we asked him what he was doing 
there, and he told us he was getting the lay of the 
land for a noon-hour canvass. 

We walked with him for nearly a block, when all 
at once he disappeared as if he had melted into tiiin 
air. 

The manager being an Irishman who believed in 
"ghosts," "wraiths" and 'warnings," he lodced at 
me with awe depicted on every feature, as he said 
in tones of deep sympathy : "Poor Jim !" 

When I asked him why he spoke in such hollow 
tones of heartfelt condolence, and why such a look 
of fear should overspread his mobile features, he 
answered in fearsome tones : 

"Man alive ! Can't you see that Jim is dead ? the 
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thing which we have been talking to is but his 
'wraith/ which appeared to us to give us warning of 
his end," 

"Nonsense!" I said, "Jim is interviewing some- 
body on top of one of those buildings or four stories 
underground at this present moment; 'wraiths' are 
not in the habit of smoking 'Henry George cigars/ " 
and I was right. 

About 4 o'clock Jim came into the office wearing 
a smile wide enough for a government survey, and 
we learned in a moment that he was the proud owner 
of nine orders for "Charley Dickinson's" works. 

"The joke is on youse fellows," he said, as the grin 
expanded to such proportions that his cheeks were in 
danger of cracking longitudinally. 

"The joke is on yous ; when ye's were looking at 
a 'Copper' 'swipin' ' an apple from a 'Dago's stand,' 
I sat on the chute at Greenback & Plunk's Wholesale 
House and slid into the shipping room in the base- 
ment, where I got this bunch of orders for 'Charley 
Dickenson's works/ " 

Jim's greatest achievement, however, was the 
manner in which he worked "The rolling mills/' 

It appears that he spent several sleepless nights 
while "framing up a scheme" by which he could 
gain admission to the mills. At last, an accident did 
what ingenuity failed to accomplish. 

He was walking in the vicinity of the mills when 
one of the workmen hove in sight. I use that word 
"hove" advisedly in this case, because the man had 
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some of the unsteadiness that the sea would suggest 
in his gait, and he may have been unloading 'schoon- 
ers** for all I know ; whatever the cause, he was de- 
cidedly unsteady, and Jim saw an opportunity of 
accomplishing his purpose, and as he was never slow 
in trimming his sails to catch the fickle breeze, he 
approached the man in a spirit of good-fellowship, 
offering "the glad hand,*' which was thankfully ac- 
cepted; so was the proffered "stein," together with 
other "steins/' "units'* and "highballs** to chase it 

The workman hicoughed after some time that 
Jim was "a prince,** and, as princes travel "incog." 
sometimes, he had no objections to allowing Jim to 
masquerade as "Hants Schippenbach" for the bal- 
ance of the day, so Jim brought Hants home, and as 
a guarantee against enforced ennui, he brought a 
black bottle which was guaranteed to banish dull 
care and propagate some of the necessary adjuncts 
to a menagerie at the same time. "Hants,** who en- 
tertained no fears of an immediate thirst, went to 
bed with the bottle, giving Jim his dinner pail, his 
clothes, his time check and his pipe. Jim then arrayed 
himself in the borrowed plumes, like the pragmati- 
cal jackdaw of old, adding a dash of realism to his 
appearance by rubbing a lavish coating of soot on 
his more prominent features. 

Arrayed thus, he slipped into a group of work- 
men who were approaching the mill entrance, and 
handing his check to the timekeeper, entered the 
place to be swallowed up in the clouds of steam, 
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mioke and fumes, among a thousand other men who 
looked so much like him, that his wife could not pick 
him out before he took a bath. When he got inside, 
he immediately told those nearest to him who he 
was, and what he was doing, knowing that the aver- 
age workman is always willing to foster a joke which 
has the ''boss" for its victim, so they said nothing ex- 
cept to warn him when the foreman came too close. 

Jim, being a ''Union man" himself, having worked 
as a street car conductor, it was easy for him to get 
around any little scruples some of them might have 
entertained regarding the honesty of the act, by 
telling them of the injustice done them on many oc- 
cadons, and hinting at the selfishness of their em- 
ployers. So he worked his way among them, cau- 
tiously at first, but as the point of the joke got 
around ahead of him, they bought as a matter of 
duty to the "Union"" which was being avenged for 
past grievances. 

When the sunlight began to come in rays that 
were very much aslant, the whiotle blew and Jim 
came away with the rest of the workmen, richer by 
the commissions on eighty-six "Dickenson's" four- 
teen '^Duma/s^' and twenty-five "Dante's Infer-- 
mos. 

I had the honor of starting Jim in the business, 
and the incident occurred in this manner : 

I had been advertising very extensively to seaire 
agents to handle a newly published edition of "The 
Waverley Novels ;" men were coming into the office 
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by the dozen and I was hiring them in groups, after 
giving each group a lecture on the intrinsic value of 
the work, and dilating on its fast selling qualities. 
In some cases I called the works "The Waverley 
Novels," or just "Waverley" as I thought it would 
be a waste of time to tell grown men who were wear- 
ing good clothes, that "Sir Walter Scott" was the 
author, because, I took it for granted that anyone 
who could tell the difference between hay and grass 
would know tiiat 

One morning a rather neat looking young fellow 
came in alone, and after spending the usual time in- 
culcating him into the methods and ways of the bus- 
iness, he declared his intention of trying his hand 
at the business, and as I had interviewed so many 
men who looked so much alike, I failed to remember 
him when he came in about 4 o'clock. 

I was not long in suspense, however, as he came 
over to my desk, and leaning over my shoulder, said : 

"You are a h of a man !" 

'What do you mean ?" I asked indignantly. 

"Why, when you sent me out this morning with 
these books, you said that Mr. Waverley wrote 
*em, while a man told me today that they were writ- 
ten by a feller named 'Scott.' " 

"How did you get along with them V* I enquired, 
while I tried to swallow a handkerchief to keep from 
roaring. 

"Oh ! I got ten orders," he returned, without any 
show of excitement or boast, "and I am in this husi* 
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ncss to Stay," and he has been in it since. I might 
add that he is worth $50,000.00, and that he never 
was known to earn less than $100.00 per week, and 
he is just as modest when talking of his success as he 
was when he sold those first ten sets, written 'T)y a 
feller named Scott.'* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE COUNTESS VON ZINN. 



When any business has reached the top notch oc- 
cupied by the book business, it is sure to attract a 
class of people who add little to its respectability. 
When street cars were of the bobtail variety drawn 
by a mule, there were no billion dollar "promoters" 
connected with the business. When every butcher 
killed a cow every week or so, it was not necessary 
for "The Federal Government" to spend a million 
or so to investigate them ; every man who purchased 
a beef steak could see for himself that it was not cut 
off from behind the ear. Now-a-days his corned 
beef may contain a little from every part of the ani- 
mal except the horns and hoofs, which are needed for 
glue to put the label on the can. 

So with the book business, some publishers turn 
it into a huge grafting institution and aid and abet 
the grafters ; as a consequence there are more ways 
of selling a book than by proving its literary merit. 

We, who make a profession of the business, never 
forget the fact, that if we could sell books to people 
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who read them only, we would go out of this world 
much poorer than we were coming into it, because 
then we had at least a good "holler," 

When canvassing, a person on a book of the 
"grand-de-luxe" variety, little attention is paid to 
the size and style of the type ; whether it is printed 
from "Small pica," Long primer," "Brevier," "Bur- 
goise" or "Minion," makes very little difference pro- 
vided the paper is aristocratic, and the binding 
princely, because books of that variety and costing 
as much as $100.00 were never sold or bought to 
be read. 

The real aristocratic paper is called "Japanese 
vellum," but why some of it is called "Japanese" I 
never could learn except it may be because it is man- 
ufactured by the "Yankees" of New England, while 
the Japanese are called "The Yankees of the East," 

The de-luxe publisher usually instructs the agents 
to tell the people that Japanese vellum is made by 
having the younger generation of the Japanese chew 
the pith of the rice plant until it becomes pulp, and I 
often wonder why the manufacturers here have not 
imported the plant and, after adding a little pepsin 
and sugar to it, given the "High School" girls an 
opportunity of working their way through business 
college by chewing it. 

If it is true that the young Japanese chew the rice 
into pulp, it is not to be wondered at that they be- 
come such finished diplomats in their maturer years, 
because if they are brought up by chewing rice into 
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pulp, who can wonder at tlietr wocatm m ^cfaewiqK 

It is more than prouabie, however, that most of 
the ''vditjm'* we lee in bodes— partkolarty the land 
we get by sending in tbe little coi^Km from the mag- 
aztoe — is made from wood po^ and Manilla rope; 
the wood pulp to give it that glaze as of pardmient, 
and the rope to give it tbe doud, but then, at least 
part of it may have flourished under the eye, if not 
the tooth, of a slant-eyed OrientaL 

With all the misrq>resentation in the bnsiness, 
however, the worst publisher is no worse than the 
best dry goods prince. 

Suppose you go into a dry goods store and ask 
for a suit of underwear, you can prove the justice of 
that last statement in a minute, and here will be, as 
near as we can get at it, the conversation between 
yourself and the clerk : 

"I want a suit of underwear — all wooL" 

''All right sir, here is something I can recom- 
mend/' 

"Is It all wool?" 

'Tou bet it is/' 

•'What is it worth?'' 

"Three dollars a suit sir/' 

"Aw pshaw ! that ain't all wool, I want something 
better/' 

"Well no 'tain't all wool — ^about three-quarters, 
but here is something that is strictly all wool/' 

"What's it worth?" 
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'Tivc dollars a suit, *nVll wear for ages." 

'It can't be all wool at five dollars. I want the 
best yVe got." 

"It is about 95 per cent wool, just enough cotton 
in It t' keep 't irom shrinking." 

"Now here is the celebrated 'stutter' from *Stut- 
terville' in Germany that we absolutely guarantee to 
be strictly all wooL Our name is even woven into 
it a$ a guarantee that it is all wool, and that it won't 
shrink." 

"I thought you said that five per cent of cotton 
was necessary to keep wool from shrinking?" 

"Not this grade o' wool, sir. This was shrunk on 
the sheeps' back; it was shrunk again in the yam, 
and again in the web, so there is no possible chance 
of its shrinking any more." 

Now, you know he lied to you every time he 
opened his mouth, but you also know that a lie to be 
a "whopper" must be made out of the whole doth, 
and a fifty per cent, lie is only an exaggeration from 
a business standpoint; you are possibly a business 
man yourself and you know that the man who does 
not exaggerate in business, rarely dies a Merchant 
Prince. 

Therefore, when your bookman writes you that 
the book he sent you on a mail order contains Jap- 
anese vellum, don't call him a liar when you grumb* 
lingly send your check. A native of Japan may have 
plucked the bananna leaf from which the "Manilla 
fiber" was taken to be mixed with the wood-pulp 
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from which that Japanese vellum was made, and it 
may be as close to being Japanese vellum as your un« 
dershirt is to being wool. 

There is too much cheating being done in the book 
business, however, and I am the last man on earth 
to excuse it, in fact I have been fighting the grafters 
for years, but as most people expect to be cheated, 
and laugh at it when they are ; quoting ^^Bamum V 
famous expression that '^The American people like 
to be humbugged'' as justification for their being 
taken in, all I can do is to give an instance of how 
it is done. 

I think that "The Countess Von Zinn," goes 
nearer to the limit as a grafter, however, than any 
person I ever heard of. 

She is a Servian "Countess," according to her own 
statement, and I am indebted to one of her victims 
for a description of the lady and her methods, which 
I give here as near as I can remember the tale. 

"I was taking my 'afternoon siesta' one day," 
said the lady, "when my maid came and informed 
me that a woman of stylish appearance and charm- 
ing manners had driven up in a carriage and was 
awaiting an audience in the reception room. 

"I did not feel like seeing anybody as I had a bad 
headache, but before I could decide one way or the 
other, we heard a scream and a thud downstairs and 
when we rushed to the reception room we found the 
lady in a 'dead faint* beneath the portrait of my hus- 
band, which hung on the wall. 
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"After using all the restoratives in the house for 
the purpose of resuscitating her, she recovered con- 
sciousnss, and, after glancing wildly around the 
room, as if she exepected to see a ghost, her gaze 
went back to the portrait of my husband, who is 
rather a handsome man, as you can sec. 

"She wheeled around in her chair and looked at 
the picture lovingly while weeping in a very wom- 
anly manner. 

"I naturally asked her why the sight of that pic- 
ture should cause her such heartfelt woe. She did 
not answer, but commenced to sob." 

"Oh mine brussaire! Mine brussaire! Mine poor 
murdaired brussaire ! !" as she fell into another faint 
from which we succeeded in restoring her with 
much difficulty; when she 'came to' she clasped my 
hand in both of hers and I felt a thrill of pity, or 
some other emotion creeping all over me, while those 
eyes of hers seemed to bum their way into my very 
soul, while she told me her story which was a sad 
one, in which it came out that the picture of my hus- 
band was the 'living image' of her dead 'brussaire,' 
who had been murdered while trying vainly to pro- 
tect the life of tiie murdered King of Servia. That 
picture, she said, brought all her troubles back to 
her in all their vivid gruesomeness, bringing on the 
weakness which had caused her to swoon. 

"She went on to say that she had been one of the 
ladies of the court, but, when the king had been 
murdered, together with her 'brussaire/ she was 
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thrown on her own resources by being banished from 
the court, so she had to earn her living since as best 
she could. She drifted to Paris where her abilities 
as a linguist gained recognition for her at once. 

''At that time several of the members of 'the 
French Academy* were busily engaged editing 'a 
grand de-luxe edition' of the works of one of them 
—one 'FeKx Foumier/ who hdd 'Futuil* No. 14 or 
40, I have forgotten which. As the edition was 
limited to 1,000 copies it would naturally be high- 
priced, and she had been appointed to call on 'ze 
cream de la cream' among American society women. 
There was to be a chaste introduction written by 
'Emile Zola/ and 'Eugene Sue/ in colaboration, and 
^ach volume would be signed by 'ze editaire/ 

"I told her that I did not care for French litera- 
ture, as I was the mother of several daughters, but 
she pooh-poohed my scruples, sa3ring: 'zey belong to 
societee," zey must do what societee do/ 
Then she went to the library without asking 
permission or excusing herself, and, after looking 
at the books, the hussy actually b^fan to take them 
out and throw them on the floor, and if you will be- 
lieve me, she had thrown such a spell over me that 
I did not have courage enough, or resolution enough 
to stop her. 

"When she had about half of my books scattered 
over the carpet, she said : 

'"Now Madam I haf your maid gazzaire zose 
horri-beel 1 out-ragee-ous ! ! dis-gr-r-r-ace-f ul 1 f pooks 
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and throw zem avay. Zey shock me! Zey grate 
on my nerfs. Pish ! ! Tush ! ! ! Zose are ze kind of 
pooks zat a lady of your standing in societee should 
haf/ and she produced some samples which she had 
actually been using as 'hip pads' up to that time, and 
literally forcing me into a chair she proceeded to 
draw my attention to them. 

'She talked to me for an hoiu*, and I actually felt 
like wax in her hands, finally she filled out a contract 
for a set, and to get fid of her I signed it ; she then 
produced five more blank pap^s, telling fne it was 
necessary for me to sign them all. 'One/ as she 
explamed it, for "Ze Bibletheque National*' in 
"Paree," 6ne for *Ze British Museum/ one for 'Ze 
National Library* at Washington, one for 'Ze pub- 
lishaire/ and one for herself/* Then she left, and 
in six weeks six sets of books were delivered to me; 
I protested, so did my husband. The publisher 
threatened to enter suit against us, and rather than 
go into court we paid for them all, but I am through 
with lady agents whose 'bruzzaires* have been killed 
in defense of a king.** 

I will wind up by spying that I never sold a book 
which was not clean and wholesome, nor worked for 
a publisher who was not square and honest. I have 
little more to declare or confess. I would ask my 
friends to take this piece of advice, however. 

Never sign a contract without reading it; get a 
copy and hold it. Never sign more than one paper 
when you are buying but one article. Remember that 
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ninety per cent of the men you meet in the book bus- 
iness are educated men and honorable men, and more 
trustworthy than ninety per cent, of the merchants 
with whom you do business. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

AND LAST. 

The scene of the opening chapter having been 
laid on the bank of the Chicago river (a bit of water 
by the way, that has never aroused any of the 
nine fabled goddesses who preside over art, music- 
literature or song to any considerable extent, and in 
whose semi-fluid depths the fish are said to have been 
provided by Nature with dust pads to protect their 
lungs when the screw of some heavily laden vessel 
stirs it into motion), it is rather a strange coinci- 
dence that the closing chapter should have something 
to say about another river in which the fish are some- 
times cooked before the fishermen secure them, for 
it is no rare thing to see the Ohio River on fire, par- 
ticularly in the oil country, between Wheeling and 
Point Pleasant. When not burning, the surface as- 
sumes as many colors from the floating oil as a per- 
son would see on the surface of the vessel into which 
a bookbinder dips the edges of his books to secure 
the strange combinations of colors we call "mar- 
bled edges." 

The beautiful tints vary according to the angle 
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at which the sun's rays strike the water, till all the 
colors of the rainbow and many that the rainbow 
never did produce are radiated in all directions ; but 
hush brothers ! hush ! or the Standard Oil Company 
may charge a fee for a glimpse at those prismatic 
wavelets, and an advalorem rate for cooking the 
fish. 

No matter how many tints the surface of the 
stream puts forth, the color of the water beneath 
never changes; its unvarying hue being a golden 
brown. 

The hotel keepers all along the river find it very 
economical for cooking purposes, and, as a conse- 
quence, no concerted attempt has been made to filter 
the water. A certain drummer of my acquaintance 
tells me that six coffee beans to the quart is the 
standard recipe for a fair grade of breakfast cof- 
fee, and as it is usually served at a temperature of 
34 degrees Farenheit, there is little or no steam to 
create an aroma, consequently the travelling public 
must accept it at its face value and purely on the 
merits of its color. Twice each year public meet- 
ings are held in the more imposing towns along the 
river, at which ways arid means for scientific filter- 
ation are discussed; such meetings usually taking 
place in the spring and fall, at which periods the ty- 
phoid germs come up from the Gulf of Mexico to 
spawn, and the malaria germs start down the river 
from their haunts in the Youghiogheny. When they 
meet a battle royal occurs, so fierce that the onlook- 
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ers quake and tremble, as fierce in fact, as the mem- 
orable battle between the Pennsylvania and the B. & 
O. Railroads for supremacy in Pittsburg— one shak- 
ing the place to its foundations, and the other taking 
possession of its entrails, but, like the battle of the 
railroads, they expend their fury at the town's ex- 
pense, and then marry and make up, living ever af- 
terwards in peace as the joint owners of the family 
faucet; their hyphenated offspring being known as 
typhoid-malaria germs. 

Ah! but the Government is after the railroads, 
and "Peruna*' is playing havoc with the germs, the 
poor victims lauding one and drinking the other, 
forgetting for the time that the dirty river will go 
on breeding a new crop of germs twice a year, and 
dirty politics will go on breeding impudent corpora- 
tions all the time. 

When the earthquake and fire occurred in San 
Francisco. I was called East by 'The House" to 
take the place of one of the Auditors who was sent 
to San Francisco, and when stopping at the best 
hotel in a certain City on the river, at which one 
of our branch houses is located, I had "a close call" 
from the effects of the water, or I thought I had, 
and no wonder, because one half the town was liv- 
ing on a diet of Quinine, and the other half was us- 
ing "Peruna," as a daily beverage ; typhoid fever and 
malaria being the parties of the second part. 

When retiring on a Sunday night I went to the 
desk and left an early morning call, and an order 
for a pitcher of ice water. When the boy brought 
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up the water , I immediately noticed its color, and 
told him that I did not care for ice tea so late at 
night, intimating at the same time that it was ice 
water that I had ordered. 

"But dis ain't no ice tea, boss," he said, 'dis 
a-yere's ice watah, sho's yo' bo'n, 'tis ; de ribber 's 
gittin' to de dange'ous mahk an' dis is de bess watah 
weuns has." 

On a closer examination I found that the boy was 
right, and during the night I became quite ill from 
using it, but relying on my medical skill in such 
cases, I rang up the boy to enquire if he could get 
me a little brandy and quinine. 

When I asked him to bring up some, he said: 
"De lid's on dis-a-yere town on Sunday, boss, an' 
yo'all cain't git no brandy tonight, but ah reckon dat 
de night cluhk has some Teruner,' as neahly ev'yone 
yere dritdcs hit when de ribber's up,or de lid's on." 

"Ah tuck some fo' malariar mah own se'f onct, 
an' hit went to mah haid an' wahmed mah stummick 
quickem de 'moonshine* dey do be sellin' to Debbil 
Ansa's' up de Tug Ribber. Dey all do be sayin' dat 
dere's mo' razzah fights in a 'six bit* bottle ob *Pe- 
runer' dan dere is in a kaig ob brandy. Ah b'liebe 
mase'f dat de reason hit's so good fo' so many 
tings's bekaise hit gets de diffe'unt jurms in a pus- 
son's in'ards a-fightin' among deir own se'f s till dey 
all git killed off but one, 'n' he gits lonesome 'n' kills 
hisse'f laike de las' pusson in a Kaintucky fued, 
sho's yo' bo'n, ah does." 
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Well, I got the "Penina," and whether it was the 
cause of murder among the germs as claimed by the 
bell-boy, or acted as a germicide among the murder- 
ers, as its own label would suggest, I am not in a 
position to affirm, but taking into consideration the 
fact that I woke up in the morning with nothing 
worse than a headache, I must give it credit for a 
night's sleep that I did not expect. 

The next day when running at the rate of ten 
miles an hour horizontally, and a mile a minute up 
and down, on a little local railroad, I wrote the fol- 
lowing poem on the margin of a newspaper, but what 
with the innumerable jolts, and the ever recurring 
curves, I find it harder to copy than it was to write in 
the first place. Ah ! but that road was a great place on 
which to write a poem ; the very motion would make 
a person believe that he was actually astride "Peg- 
asus," while feeling of his oats the most, and using 
both wings and legs at the same time. 

I think that this poem explains itself and, as it 
may be of some value to the reader, if business or 
pleasure ever leads him to the place where it had 
its birth, I will insert it here : 

RUNNING DOWN ALONG THE BANK OF THE OHIO. 

Running down along the bank of the Ohio, 

On a train that rocks and jolts around the curves, 
Twixt the gaswells that are gushers and those just in embryo, 

O'er a roadbed that plays havoc with the nerves, 
Every man you meet keeps pointing at a mark upon a wall 

Or a brown delineation on a door, 
When you innocently ask him what's the meaning of it all. 

He proudly answers, "Flood of '84." 
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Chorus 
"If yofs saw it» pard, yott'd sooner drink moonshine or Pe- 
runer, 
Than drink Ohio water, I am sure, 
For the mud has settled never in that yellow rily river. 
Since it drove us on the roof in '84". 

In the Springtime the hotels along the river. 

Have an office on the ground and one upstairs. 
Thus hoping by a ruse so wise and dever 

To prevent their being taken unawares ; 
When it rains the clerk keeps glancing at a mark, upon the 
wall 

Or a brown delineation on the door, 
When the boy brings up the icewater in answer to your call, 

Tis the mud from the flood of '84. 

Chorus. 

Saying, 'Take my advice and drink Peruner, 

I'd never drink this water, I am sure. 
For the mud has settled never in this yellow rily river 

Since it drove us on the roof in '84." 

When cozily in bed and sweetly dreaming 

Of the prattle of a curly headed lad. 
The bell-boy down the hall comes madly screaming, 

'Git a move on you's de river's goin' mad; 
Then you tumble down to find the clerk still gazing at the 
wall 

And the driftwood coming floating through the door. 
Saying, "Git upon the roof mighty quick yo' all, 

She's a ringer for the flood of '84. 

Chorus. 

"But first git a bottle of Peruner, 

You'U need it to warm you sure. 
For no man with sense would ever taste that Yellow rily river 

Since it drove us on the roof in '84." 

In the prohibition towns along the river. 

Where Peruna is the only cure at hand. 
You'd think that you would never, never, never 

Meet a rheumatic or tanglefooted man. 
But a man will stagger up to you while leering at a wall. 

Or a brown delineation on a door, 
Saying, (Hie) ole man, 'twant made with paint atall, 

Tis the mud from the floot of '84. 



